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Measure for Advance Planning 
Said to Reflect | Of Public Construction Enacted | } 





Trend of Wheat President Commends Law and Announces New Agency to 





Figures Are Outlined to Sen- 
ate Investigating Commit- 
tee by Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics 


4Millers’ Executive 
'» Explains Purchasing 








Cost of Flour Is Only Small Por- 
tion of Expense Involved in 
Production of Bread, He 
Says at Hearing 





The special subcommittee of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee for 
the Investigation of Food Prices 
Feb. 10 heard Government econom- 
ists and statisticians outline the 
facts obtaining in the present condi- 
tion of bread prices as related to 
prices of wheat, and representatives 
of two large milling organizations 
offer figures to show that flour prices 
have faithfully reflected prices of 
wheat over a long series of years. 

Henry Stude, representing the 
American Bakers Association, will: 
appear before the Committee 
Feb. 11. 


Return to Farmer 


Senator Capper’ (Rep.), of Kansas, | 
chairman of the subcommittee, at the! 


opening of the hearing, pointed out that 
the wheat farmer receives less than 1 
cent for the wheat which goes into an 
8-cent loaf of bread. 

It has been shown, he said, that the 
item of bread amounts to $90 in the av- 
erage annual food budget of a family 
which is $374. : 

It: may be said, he continued, that a 
few cents in price of a loaf of bread is 
not worth bothering about, but it 
amounts to considerable when it is re- 
membered that the annual bread bill of 
the American people exceeds $1,000,000,- 
000 annually. 

Joseph A. Becker of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
nient. of: J was the first, wit- 
néss to appear before the Committee. 

He submitted to the Committee tables 
of prices compiled by agricultural re- 
porters of the Department showing pre- 
vailing wheat prices throughout the 
country. The tables showed that the 
highest price paid for wheat prevailed 
in June, 1919, when a naverage of $2.56 
was paid. 

The lowest price in the 23-year period, 
is the 59-cent price now prevailing. 

Mr. Becker told the Committee that 
6,000,000 farmers in 1929 had a gross in- 
come of more than $1,000,000,000. 

“While 1930 computations have not 
been made,” Mr. Becker said, “it is safe 
to assume that that income figure will 
be reduced by at least 15 per cent.’ 

Questioned as to comparative figures, 
Mr. Becker said that he “‘was not pre- 
pared to say that the present average 
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Temporary Market 
Found for Kansas Oil 


Prairie Company to Resume 
Purchases for 60 Days 


: State of Kansas: 


Topeka, Feb. 10. 


The Prairie Oil and Gas Company will 
temporarily resume the purchase of 
Kansas “distress oil’? at the rate of 
6,000 barrels a day, under an agree- 
ment reached between Governor Harry 
H. Woodring and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Governor. F 

The agreement, Governor Woodring 
said, will remain in force for 60 days, 
within which time, he said. he hopes the 
other companies “will do their share to 
bring about a permanent solution” of 
the existing situation. The Governor’s 
statement follows in full text: 

Governor’s Statement 

The Kansas distress oil problem is 
temporarily solved, and I feel will be 
permanently solved, within the next 60 
days, Pursuant to the recent interchange 
of telegrams between my _office and the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, repre- 
sentatives: of that company called upon 
me at Topeka, and we made a thorough 
canvass of the situation. This convinced 


me that Standard Oil Company of In-| 


diuna has done and offered to do every- 
thing that could be asked of it as a mat- 
ter of right to relieve the small pro- 
ducers of Kansas, but that other large 
companies have been indifferent and 
some have absolutely refused to co- 
operate with them. 

It also convinced me that Standard of 
Indiana has no power to persuade or 
compel these other companies to fulfill 
what I consider their obligations. Not- 
withstanding this, I felt that the small 

roducers must be relieved, even though 
it involved some loss or expense to the 
oi! companies, and I so insisted. 

Although Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) officials maintained they had 
done everything they could reasonably 
be asked to do, they have now deferred 
to my request that they step in and 
themselves solve the situation tempo- 
rarily so that the people of Kansas 
would not suffer during the period neces- 
sary to compel the other companies to 
carry their share of the load; even 

ough it means a considerable finan- 
FS — to the Indiana company. : 

To relieve the situation, Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana officials have as- 
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PRESIDENT Hoover on Feb. 10 signed 

the bill (S..5776) to provide for the 
advance planning and regulated construc- 
tion of public works, for the stabiliza- 
tion of industry, and for aiding in the 
prevention of unemployment during pe- 
riods of business depression. 

In announcing his approval of the bill, | 
President Hoover said that Senator 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York and Repre- 
sentative Graham (Rep.), of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., its authors, had worked out 
an “admirable measure” and added that 
while “it is not a cure for business de- | 
pression” it “will afford better organiza- | 
tion for relief in future depressions.” 

The organization to be set up under 
the terms of the act will be placed under | 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Presi- 
dent said. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

“I have today had great pleasure in 
approving the act providing for advance 
planning of construction and Federal 
public works in preparation for future 
unemployment relief. Senator Wagner 


aced Under Sec 





Tariff Protection 
Declared Necessary 


To Farm Recovery 


Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Says Overproduc- 
tion in All Lines Is Chief | 
Cause of Difficulty 


Crookston, Minn., Feb. 10.—Most of | 
|the present difficulty in the agricultural | 
industry can be attributed to conditions | 
inside and outside the industry, the root 
of the trouble being in overproduction 
not only of crops but of industrial com- 
modities also, R. W. Dunlap, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, stated here to- 
day in an address at the Northwest 
Farmers Week and Winter Livestock 


usiness and Safeguard Employment Will 


retary of Commerce 


and Representative Graham have worked 
out an admirable measure in which they 
adopted the constructive suggestions of 
the various Government departments. 

“The act gives wider authority and 
specific organization for the methods 
which have been pursued by the Admin- 
istration during the past 14 months in 
respect to the planning and accelera- 
tion of Federal construction work for 
purposes of relief. to unemployment in 
times of depression. It is not a cure 
for business depression but will afford 
better organization for relief in future 
depressions. 

“I feel it is just that I should take 
this occasion to make known two men 
who have had a large part in develop- 
ment of these ideas and their ultimate 
consummation—Mr. Edward Eyre Hunt, 
of the Department of Commerce, and 
Mr. Otto Mallory, of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Proposals of such an organization for 
advanced planning were first advocated 
at the unemployment conference in 1921 
by these men. The subject was exhaus- 
tively investigated by committees in 
which these two gentlemen participated 
in 1923 and 1928. The principles of 
this act were suggested to Congress at 
various times during the past five years, 
but it was not until we experienced this 


recognized. I shall place the organization 
set up under the act, under the Secre- 
tary of Commerce.” 

Commenting upon the new act Sena- 
tor Wagner stated orally: 

“We have long talked about public 
works as a means of providing employ- 
ment during periods of depression but 
we have never had the machinery to 
enable us to expand public construction 
in sufficient volume and in time to be 
effective. The element of time is par- 
ticularly important.. The public con- 
struction project must be released at the 
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State Reserve Bank 





Show. 

The coal induStry can produce 50~per 
cent more ¢oal than is consumed, the 
oil wells of the United States produce 
nearly 50 per cent more oil than can 
be sold profitably, the shoe factories can 
produce 250 per cent more shoes than 
are bought in this country, and the steel, 
woolen, textile, and automobile indus- 
{tries are in a similar position, Mr. Dun- 
lap said. 
| Disappointing Year 
Shifts in acreage from crops of which 
|the United States now produces a sur- 
| plus to crops for which increased tariff 
protection offers a better market could 
run as high as 10,000,000 acres, Mr. Dun- 
lap said. An authorized summary of 
his address follows: 


disappointment not only to farmers but | 
also to those engaged in many other in- 
dustries. Agriculture suffered because 
the prices for agricultural products 
dropped to a much greater degree than 
the prices of products which farmers | 
must buy. This condition. was brought | 
about by a number of complex forces in- | 
| cluding a decreased consumption of agri- | 
cultural products, due to the world-wide | 
depression in business. In such times of } 
uncertainty, consumers not only tend to 
eat cheaper foods, but it also seems prob- 
able that many of them eat less. 

The long and violent turndown in prices 
hit producers of raw materials, and es- 
pecially agricultural products, very hard. 
Prices of raw materials were not only 
the first to go down, but also dropped 
|farthest. The general price level was 
slow to decline. Prices of manufactured 





articles and the cost of services, such as} 


transportation and distribution, have re- 
mained relatively high. Farmers were 
immediately forced to take lower prices 
for what they prodtced, but are still 
paying high prices for the things and 
service which they must buy. The fixed 
charges, such as taxes, interest, and 
debt payments, remain high and burden 
the farmer more and more. 
Exterior Conditions Blamed 

I think most of the difficulty can be 
attributed to conditions outside of the 
agricultural industry. During the latter 
part of last Summer, business began to 
slow up. There was a curtailment in 
consumer buying power and consequently 
in demand for agricultural products. 
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f poems in insufficient buying and un- 
employment, is becoming werse and 
“in the present situation is so bad that 
not only industry but the entire coun- 
try must take account of it,” Dr. Lil- 
lian M, Gilbreth, head of the Woman’s 
Division of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, declared 
in an address Feb. 10. 

Dr. Gilbreth spoke over the network 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 
Her talk was given under the auspices 
of the National League of Women 
Voters. Her address entitled “Econ- 
omic Trends and the Woman Worker” 
follows in full text: 

I shall speak to you today from a 
dual point of view—that of a woman 
worker and that of an engineer. As 
& Woman and an engineer, I shall at- 
tempt to describe the changed position 
of women in our civilizatioh, and its 


The year 1930 was one of considerable ; 


{Bill Provides Public Funds 


Be Deposited in Institu- 
tion or Its Members 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Feb. 10. 


A central State reserve bank would 
|be set up in Wisconsin under the terms 
of a bill (112, A) introduced in the 
Legislature by Mr. John W. Grobschmidt 
(Prog. Rep.),- of Milwaukee. The bill 
declares the primary purpose of the bank 
to be “to more effectively concentrate 
the banking resources of the independ- 
ent banks of the State, under public 
control, with a view to promoting the 
agricultural, commercial and industrial 
development of Wisconsin and to safe- 
guard this State from domination by 
great holding companies and combina- 
tions in the banking field.” 

The bank would be located at Mil- 
waukee, but branches might be estab- 
lished elsewhere. State tanks and trust 
companies would be required: to sub- 
scribe to the stock of the central re- 
serve bank. A national bank might sub- 
scribe and become a member, if not a 
member of a banking chain or group, or 
if a majority of its stock is not owned 
or controlled by a foreign corporation. 
Public funds would be depesited in the 
central reserve bank or its member 
banks under the provisions of the bill. 

Text of Measure. 

The bill, as introduced, follows 

full text: 


Section 1. A new chapter is added to 
the statutes to read: 

Chapter 219: Central State Reserve 
Bank. 

219.01. There is created a central State 
reserve bank, the entire stock of which 
shall be owned by the member banks. 
Such bank shall be governed, subject to 
the supervision of the Commissioner of 
Banking, ky a board of directors to be 
composed of the president of each mem- 
ber bank, who shall elect the officers of 
the.bank from among their own number. 
Said bank shall be chartered as a bank- 
ing corporation under the laws of this 
State and its principal office shall be 
maintained in the City of Milwaukee, 
but branch offices may be established 


in 





| 
| 
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Change in Economic Position 


Of American ‘Women Outlined 


HE evil of inadequate wages, résult- , meaning as to their future in the 





economic world. 

Before the coming of the machine, 
women worked in the home, preparing 
food and clothing, often helping to 
grow the food and prepare the fabrics. 
They worked tirelessly, through long 
working days and with no wages in 
money. Their incentives were entirely 
nonfinancial; their “work places” were 
often poorly equipped and while they 
developed skills in their work and got 
satisfaction from it, this satisfaction 
included neither economic indevendence 
nor economic recognition. 

With the coming of machines, wo- 
men’s work was no longer confined to 
the home, In sporadic cases the. ma- 
chine went into the home to do work 
there, other than the work of the home 
itself, but working conditions were so 
unsatisfactory, and there was such a 
temptation to let children assist at the 
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depression taht their usefulness was |, 


Asked for Wisconsin |» 
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Copyright Report Billsto Restrict |Resele of Power Senate Counsel 


To Be Delayed 


Senator Dill Says House Bill 
Requires Many Important 
Amendments 


; 


GENATOR DILL (Dem.), of Wash- 

ington, told the Senate Feb. 10 that 
the-proposals for revision of the copy- 
right laws as contained in the Vestal 
bill. (H. R. 12549) were so “revolu- 
toinary in character” that the Senate 
Committee on Patents, of which he is 
a member, necessarily would have to 
delay reporting the measure to the 
Senate. 

The Washington Senator observed 
that, in his judgment, it would be 
necessary to amend the measure in 
many vital ways to protect the inter- 
ests of the public. It was his belief, 
he said, that a system that was as 
ordetly and as satisfactory to the 
masses of the people as he believed 
the present laws to be should not be 
disturbed without mature deliberation. 


Conferees’ Proposal 
For Drought Relief 
Meets Opposition 


Several Senators Assert That 
20 Million Dollar Fund 
Is a Surrender of Senate 
Position 


Drought relief legislation held the at- 
tention of the Senate Feb. 10, but there 
was no suggestion of a time at which a 
vote could be had as.opponents of the 
comprémise proposal voiced their disap- 
proval of the program. 

The controversial question was before 
the Senate in the form of an amendment 
| to the annual appropriation bill for the 
Department of the Interior (H. R. 14675) 
and resulted from a compromise among 
Senate and House and the President. It 
provides an additional $20,000,000 for 
drought relief with its general purposes 
described as “farm rehabilitation.” 
Opponents of the measure refused, 
ever, to concede that the amendment 
|which Senator Rokinson (Dem.), or Ar- 
kansas,‘ the minority leader, said Feb. 
9,. shows be mpeaptedcomes a compromise. 
Senators’ La Follette.(Rep.), of Wiscaen- 
sin; Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska; 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, and Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, attacked it as a 


} 
| Agriculture Department Execu- 


Speculation in 


Futures Debated’ 


Proponents and Opponents 
Are Heard by Senate Com- 
mittee on Merits of Cap- 
per Measure 


Briefs in Opposition _ 
Filed by Exchanges 





tive Suggests Regulating 
Amount Any Large Trader! 
May Place on Market | 


The Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture Feb. 10 heard proponents and op-| 
ponents of the plan for stricter regula- 
tion of the futures exchanges debate 
the relative merits of the proposals be- 
fore the Committee. 

E. A. O’Neal, vice president of the! 
American Farm Bureau Federation, sup- 
ported the Capper bill (S. 5542), which 
he said places “more stringent regula- 
tion on future trading in grain and pro- 
vides for effective regulation by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture,” but, he added, for 
the protection of the cotton farmer, sim- 
ilar regulation should be provided upon! 
futures trading in cotton. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvei, Chief of the Grain 
Futures Administration of the Depart-} 
|ment of Agriculture, said that “excessive | 
speculation” is the chief harm of the 
exchanges. He recommended legislation 
jto give the Secretary of Agriculture 
power to promulgate rules and regula- 
tions for administration of the ex-| 
| changes, and that some restriction should | 
| be placed upon the quantity of any com- 
modity which might be traded in in a 
| given time by any large trader. 
| Regulation Is Explained 
He said, however, that regulation 
|should not be so strict in nature as 
| would inevitably result in elimination of 
the exchanges, since many benefits ac- 
crue to the farmer from the maintenance 
of the exchanges. 

Philip Weld,-president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, in a brief state 
ment told the Committee ‘that the -pro- 
posed legislation is unnecessary, and is | 
promulgated “due to a lack of under- | 
standing of the essential services which 
the exchanges perform.” 








surrender of principle. Senator Thomas 
held in a speech not concluded when.the 
Senate recessed that it was a surrender 
- alone to the President but the House 
also. 

“Termed “Surrender” 

Senator La Foilette declared that the 
$20,000,000 drought relief amendment 
was. “not a compromise; it is an uncon- 
ditional surrender.” 

“It is obvious that the terms of the 
amendment provide only for extending 
relief to persons in a position to give 
security, and, therefore, those most in 
need of relief will be unable to obtain 
it,’ the Wisconsin Senator continued. 
“Thousands upon thousands of farmers 
are unable to furnish security of any 
kind.” 

He declared that the intermediate 
credit banks could not be expected to 
help the situation. “The intermediate 
credit banks are not institutions prepared 
to take care of emergency situations. 
Their powers are restricted by regula- 
tion. There is nothing to permit them 
to take over emergency relief work. 
They do not loan to individuals and can 
not handle paper of an individual farmer 
unless it has been first handled by a 
bank. 

Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
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‘Rubber Goods Trade 
Declined Generally 


Japan Only Nation to Maintain | 


Exports Last Year 


Rubber goods exports of the United 
States and all other countries but Japan 
were diminished in 1930 by record low 
prices for crude and the world-trade 
recession, the Department of Commerce 
stated Feb, 10, 

The total value of rubber products ex- 

rted last year by this Nation was 
$62,423,300, a 23 per cent drop for the 
figure for 1929. Competition in the in- 
ternational trade in rubber goods is in- 
creasing, it was pointed out. 


The 10 per cent decline in domestic | 
exports of automotive rubber products | 
was not as great as decreases for other | 


lines, although British competition is 
stronger in the tire markets, especially 
on the continent. Argentina, however, 
continued to be the chief market for 
American tires. The statement follows 
in full text: 

The lowest market prices on record 
for the crude material. combined with 
the general. effects of the world eco- 
nomic depression and increased compe- 
tition were the chief factors in the de- 
cline of United States rubber goods ex- 
pore during 1930, according to the 

ubber Division, Other countries were 
similarly affected by the same causes, 
practically every principal rubber goods 
exporting nation with the exception of 
Japan suffering some decrease. 

United States exports of rubber prod- 
ucts for the past year were valued at 
$62,423,300, a 23 per cent decline from 
the total of $80,721,664 in 1929 and a 
16 per cent decrease as compared with 
$74,471,433 in 1928, 

-The market price of plantation ribbed 
smoked sheets in 1930 was the lowest 
figure known in history, other grades 
suffering similar declines. It began at 
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He asserted that it is a “mistaken 
idea that the exchange makes the price.” 

The entire service of the exchange, he 
said, is simply to reflect and to register | 
in one place the world-wide demand and 
the world-wide supply, which alone de- 
termines the price. 

“It is also a mistaken idea,” he said, 
“that our contracts can influence prices.” 

If this were so, he said, “we could 
lift ourselves. by our bootstraps, and | 
perpetual motion would be a _ success.” 

The one -essential service of the ex- 
change, he declared, is that it enables 
the cotton crop to be distributed in the 
market at a minimum of cost. 

Briefs in opposition to the Capper pro- 
posal were also filed with the Commit- 
tee from the Chicago Board of Trade 
and the Merchants Exchange of St. 
Louis. 

The great objection, the brief of the 
Chicago board said, to the principles 
in the Capper bill is that it will prac- 
tically destroy a business which has 
been conducted for 80 years as a part 
of the system of marketing the prod- 
ucts of agriculture of the United States 
and of the world. 

Chicago Board Objects 

The Chicago board also expressed ob- 
jection particularly to the provision of 
the bill restricting the amount of grad- 
ing which can be done by any indi- 
vidual except a hedger. Such a plan, 
it was said, would take out of the mar- 
ket the large public interest which has 
always been necessary. 

A probable effect of the control which 
| the bill gives to the Secretary to regu- 
late, it said, would be to permit a monop- 


viduals or corporations. 

Placing such power as the bill pro-| 
vides in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture is “dangerous legislation,” 
the St. Louis Exchange said, because this 
power will “stand in the offing as a 
threat to a free and unlimited market in 
which no one will care to risk his busi- 
ness ability, reputation or money.” 

“We respectfully suggest,” the St. 
Louis Exchange brief said, “that the 
provisions of this bill be not enacted | 
into law, as the grain business, particu- 
larly at this time, is endeavoring to hold 
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| FOLLOWING President Hoover’s 
recommendation for $500,000 in 


addition to the regular appropriation 
for the Department of Labor to facili- 
tate the deportation of undesirable 
aliens, measures were introduced in 
both houses of Congress Feb. 10 ex- 
tending the authority for issuance of 
warrants of arrest for this purpose. 
The bills were introduced respectively 
by Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 
Hoquiam, Wash., Chairman of the 
House Committee on Immigration, and 
by Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Ari- 
zona. The bills, respectively, were H. 
R. 17004 and S. 6116. 


Representative Johnson, in a _ pre- 


pared statement, said both bills are to 
accelerate deportations, have the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Labor, and 
are to be pressed for enactment at this 


f 


» 





| Involved in Appeal 


| employed the Meter Service Corpora- 


‘Use of Convict Labor 


: rter of these 


| la 


Supreme Court Asked to Re- 
view ‘Submetering’ Case 
From New Jersey 





THE Supreme Court of the United 

States, Feb. 10, was asked to re- | 
view a so-called “submetering” case 
from New Jersey in which it is claimed 
that the denial of electric service to 
an apartment house owner because he 
asks for current through a_ single 
meter for distribution to tenants 
through his own individual meters is 
a deprivation of the right to contract 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

The high court’s determination is 
sought in a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari in the case of The Sixty-Seven 
South Munn, Inc., v..Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners of New Jersey 
et al., No. 719. 

According to the petition the apart- 
ment owner wired its building to fur- 
nish electric current to tenants ‘and 


tion to install submeters, to render 
bills and collect from tenants, the 


Submits Report 
On Rail Mergers 


No Necessity Is Declared to 
Exist for Any ‘Compre- 
hensive Program of Con- 
solidation’ 


Compulsory Method 
Is Held Impossible 


|Voluntary System Said to Be 
Unworkable Because Strong 
Roads Do Not Care to Take 
Weaker Properties : 


Investigation into the history of 
railroad consolidation during the 
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Treasury Excludes 
Certain Imports of 
Russian Pulpwood 





in 
Lumber Industry in Four 
Sections of Soviet Union 
Claimed in Ruling 


Convict labor is employed in the pro- 


'duetion of pulpwood and lumber in four 


districts in northern European Russia, ac- 


teording to a fifiding announced Feb, 10 


by the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 


|W. Mellon, based on evidence presented 
} to the Bureau of Customs. 


A Treasui decision, bearing the 
signature of FX. A. Eble, Commissioner 
of Customs, and approved. by Secretary 
Mellon, stated the finding was issued in 


of proof on the 
pro ‘to show they 
weré not produced by convict labor. The 
announcement of the ruling was made by 
Seymour Lowman, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of the Customs 
Service. 


shy places the b 


ml la of a previous Treasury ruling 


House Bill Considered 
The House Committee on Ways and 


| Means at an executive session on Feb. 
|10 agreed to an amendment to section 
| 307, of the tariff law, strengthening the 
| restrictive language in the prohibition 
jof importation 
| forced lab r abroad. 


of goods produced by 

It is a complete substitute for the pro- 
posal in the Kendall bill (H. R. 16517), 
on which the Committee has been holding 
hearings and executive sessions, and 
which, according to sponsors of the Ken- 
dall bill, is aimed to shut out forced 


|labor products from Russia. 


The proposal adds to the section in 
the present tariff law.the words: “trans- 
ported, handled, loaded or unloaded.” 

“Upon the evidence which has been 
presented to me,” the Treasury decision 
stated, “I have ascertained and hereby 
find, in pursuance of Treasury Decision 
44385, of Nov. 24, 1930, that convict 
labor is used in the production of lum- 


{ber and pulpwood in the following local- 


ities in European Russia: 


“Kola Peninsula (including Murman 
Coast); Karelian Autonomous S. §, R.; 
Northern Area; Zyryan (Komi) Autono- 
mous Area, 

“Therefore, orf and after the date of 
the publication of this finding, collectors 
of customs will require compliance with 
the regulations published as Treasury De- 
cision 44385 upon the importation of 


|lumber or pulpwood originating in the 


localities specified above, or articles 
manufactured or produced in other local- 


oly by a few financially strong indi-| ities from such lumber or pulpwood.” 


Territory Is Defined 
In connection with the order it was 
stated orally at the Bureau of Customs, 
all of the Russian territory above lati- 


jtude 60 degrees is included within its 


scope. This. embraces the Archangel 
area, the heart of the pulpwood territory. 
The pulpwood, it was explained, is 


| floated down the Devina River to Arch- 


angel on the White Sea, where it is pre- 
pared for the market. The Treasury’s 
conclusion, it is stated, is that convict 
bor was employed in these activities. 

It is not improbable, it was added, a 


[Continued on Page 3, Column7] 





Wider Powers in Deportation 


Of Undesirable Aliens Sought 


session of Congress. His statement 
follows in full text: 

In line with the President’s recom- 
mendation for $500,000 in addition to 
the regulation appropriation for the 
Departmerft of Labor, for deportation 
purposes, Senator Carl Hayden 
(Dem.), of Arizona, and Representa- 
tive Albert Johnson (Rep.), Chairman 
of the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, have prepared, 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Labor, a bill which was presented to 
the Senate and House, respectively, to- 
day to accelerate the deportation of 


| undesirables. 


The measure has the approval of the 
Secretary of Labor. Both bills, it was 
assured, would be pressed for enact- 
ment at this session. The bill in sub- 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


past 10 years fails to disclose the 
necessity for a.“comprehensive pro- 
gram of consolidation” as contem- 
plated under the provisions of the 
Transportation Act of 1920, accord- 
ing to a preliminary report on the 
rail merger situation prepared by 
William C. Green, special counsel 
for the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, and made public by 
that Committee Feb. 10. 

Mr. Green’s report was prepared 
pursuant to Senate Resolution No. 
290, 71st Congress, and its submittal 
jto the Committee for consideration 
followed a study of the entire prob- 
lem of rail unification involving 
groupings effected prior to the 
Transportation Act in 1920, the vari- 
ous statutes dealing with consolida- 
|tion, the consolidation. plan of the 
\Interstate Commerce Commission; 
merger plans of individuals, ‘and 
hearings on this subject before both 
the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. , 

Action Not Yet Taken 

No action has yet been taken by the 
Committee upon Mr. Green’s report, al- 
though the conclusions reached by the 
Committee’s counsel were discussed, Sen- 
ator Couzens, Chairman of th 


‘tee; mnnottricedsrally.’-He declared th 


the Committee has not yet had time to 


study the report. 

The present law dealing with consoli- 
dation of the Nation’s rail properties 
was found by Mr. Green to inade- 
quate for the reason that it “does not 
and cannot accomplish its original pur- 
pose,” the absorption into the strong 
systems of the weaker or tributary lines, 

“A complete grouping,” said the re- 
port, “will not be carried out under a 
voluntary system because the strong 
roads refuse to take over weak roads 
unless the transactions are commercially 
justifiable. A compulsory system can- 
not be put into effect because one car- 
rier cannot be compelled to acquire an- 
other.” 

Obstacles Are Cited 

Pointing out that there is no predomi- 
nance of evidence that consolidations 
will result in substantial economies or 
bring about a reduction in rates, Mr. 
Green asserted that the greatest bene- 
fits of consolidations now contemplated 
“will accrue to lines already strong, who 
are seeking largely to acquire other 
strong lines and thus build up their sys- 
tems, rather than to take in weak lines.” 

He declared that labor probably will 
suffer from consolidations now sought 
unless some protection is afforded em- 
ployes, and that if the present program 
is continued for rail unification along a 
definite plan, some provision should be 
inserted in the law to provide for the 
regulation of the so-called “holding com- 
panies,” which are not now subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Full Control Advocated 

Mr. Green declared that the question 
has arisen as to whether railroads 
should be allowed to merge through ex- 
emption from the anti-trust laws, and 
he recommended that “regulatory legis- 
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Measure to Clarify 
Radio Act Amended 


Revised Resolution of House ls 
Reported Favorably 


Embodying several changes in the 
radio law, the White bill (H. R. 1635) 
on Feb, 10 was favorably reported to the 
Senate by the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. : 

The basic measure as passed by the 
House proposes only the clearing up of 
ambiguous provisions of the Radio Act of 
1927. Several amendments offered by 
Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, were 
incorporated in the measure as reported 
by the Senate Committee. 

Transfer of the Radio Division of the 
Department of Commerce, the radio 
police agency, to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, is proposed in one amendment. 
There is now on the House calendar a 
resolution to this end, such a measure 
previously having been passed by the 
Senate. t 

Three recommendations of the Radio 
Commission made in its annual fences 
for the last fiscal year also are embodied 
in the revised bill. These include the 
vesting in the Commission of authority 
to suspend delinquent brondeaeiee sta- 
tions for a period not to exceed 3 on 
as a disciplinary measure. The territo 
possessions, now a part of the five radio 
zones and sharing in the quota of these 
| zones, would be excluded from the pro- 
vision of the law in this respect. 

A third amendment would authorize 
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om Drafted 


Amendment to Appropria- 
tion Bill for Navy Requir- 
ing Withdrawal Will Be 
Offered j 


An amendment to the Navy Depart- 
ment appropriations bill (H. R. 16969) 
providing for the withdrawal of United 
States Marines from the Republic of 
Nicaragua will be offered during the 
reading of the bill for amendments, Rep- 
resentative Ayres (Dem.), of Wichita, 
Kans., minority member of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, declared 
in the House Feb. 10. ‘ 

“It is evident that we are not in 
Nicaragua with the Marines to uphold 
the Monroe Doctrine; nor are we there 


2D) 


New Low Record 
Made in Rainfalls 
Eight States Experience Ab- 


normal Drought Since 
First of October 


New low records for rainfall in eight 
States during the period Oct. 1, 1930, 
to Jan. 31, 1931, were reported to the 
Secretary of Agricu Arthur M. 
Hyde, Feb. 10 by the Weather Bureau 
in a special review of the continuance of 
drought through the Winter. The re- 
view was prepared at the request of Mr. 
Hyde. 

The States in which new records were 
set and the percentage of normal rain- 
fall in each, according to the Bureau, 
are as follows: Kentucky, 44 per cent; 
Indiana and Ohio, 47; Pennsylvania, 49; 
West Virginia, 51; Maryland, 53; Michi-| 
gan, 63; New York, 67. 

Deficiencies in rainfall for other 
States were reported as follows: IIli- 
nois, 59 per cent of normal; Virginia, 64; 
Wisconsin, 68; Tennessee, 69; Montana, | 
78; Missouri, 84; Iowa, 85. 


} 


Several States affected severely by 
drought last Summer had excesses of | 
rainfall during the four-month period, | 
these including: South Carolina, 104 
per cent of normal; North Dakota and| 
bandits and supervising elections, I am/ Oklahoma, 114; South Dakota, 117;! 
in favor of getting them out of Nicara-| Louisiana, 121; Nebraska, 137; Kansas, | 
gua and bringing them back here,” Mr.!140; Texas, 156. Western Kansas and | 
Ayres asserted. Oklahoma have become dry again, how- 

““T¢ 20 years have not been sufficient| ever, according to the Weather Bureau, | 
to teach the Nicaraguan. people how toj and unless rains come soon drought dam- | 
conduct their own affairs,” he said, “wejage will be resumed there. 
have failed and we may just as well ad-| Recent rains, according to the Bu-| 
mit it one time as another, and that we/reau, were sufficient for only temporary | 
are willing for them to work out their| relief from the drought. 


own salvation. 5 a Se 
“If sonar tos aremoase coe neces- | Senator Schall Asks 
President to Allow 
Hearing to Jurist 


sary for us to go back to uphold the 
Monroe Doctrine, or protect American 


to protect American life, but only to pro- 
tect American interests or investments, 
and in yiew of the further fact that we 
ean use the Marines here in the United 
States to such an advantage chasing 


lives and property, we can get there as 
rapidly as to other countries as far re- 
moved. It is not necessary for us to 
stay there as we have been doing for 
the past 20 years, with a Marine force, 
for that purpose. . j 

“We have been patiently waiting and | 
hoping for the past eight‘or ten years | 
that our Committee would be informed 
that it is no longer necessary to main- 
tain the Marines in that country, that 
they had accomplished all that they were 
sent there to accomplish. 

“In my opinion it is not necessary to 
maintain the entire Marine force we 
have in Nicaragua at this time; but only 
such a force as required for a legation 
guard, and in addition, for a time, the 
necessary Marine officers to complete the 
g training of the Nicaraguan National 

Guard. So, in order that some action 

“may be taken toward getting our forces 

out of that country in the tolerably near 

future, I intend at the proper time and 

place to offer the following. amendment: 
Text of Amendment 

“No part of any appropriation con- 

tained in this Act shall be available 


Request Made That Name Be | 
Sent to Senate, With Ob-| 


jections, to Bring Matter 
Before Committee 


President Hoover was asked by Sena- | 
tor Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, in a 
letter made public by the Senator, Feb. 
10, to submit the name of Ernest A. 
|Michel as the nominee for the United | 
| States judgeship in Minnesota, in order 
| that Mr. Michel may have “& chance to_ 
defend himself against the unprecedented | 
|newspaper campaign of your Attorney | 
| General.” 3 
i The Minnesota Senator declared in the | 
| letter which was read in the Senate that 
the President should allow the Senate - 
after Dec. 31, 1931, for the pay of more} examine “all communications, pro an 
than one-half the number "a officers |con,” respecting Mr. Michel whom the 
‘and men of the Marine Corps in| President said recently he would not ap- 
Nicaragua under orders for  the| Point to the post. Senator Schall said | 
performance of duty than were on/|he felt it was not incompatible with the | 
duty in such country on the date of the| ideals of “American fair play” that the 


approval of this act, nor shall any part | bond himself, an opportunity which the | 


¢ = : ; . 
oon he pi cael a oe | Senator said had thus far not been pro- 
: ;| vided. 


‘for the pay of more than a full company | 
of officers and men of the Marine Gace! Senator's Letter Quoted 4 
in Nicaragua under orders for the per-| “Mr. President,” said Senator Schall 
‘formance of duty in such country, ex-|in his letter, “I can not disregard the 
cept that nothing herein shall require a| mandate of my State and its "7 
reduction to be made in the numbers|I can not desert Mr. Michel whom I 
of officers and enlisted men of the Mar-| know, and whom the people of my State 
ine Corps in Nicaragua on account of | know, is in every way qualified for this 
aviation activities.’ | position and who has been made the 
“This to my mind is the best and sur-| victim of class prejudice and corporate 
est method of our withdrawal from the! vindictiveness. In view of the unjust and 
Republic of Nicaragua. unprecedented attack made upon Mr. 
Uprisings Noted | Michel by the Attorney General I could 

“I make this declaration based upon !not in good conscience submit the names 
“the reasons heretofore given and the in-| of eight or ten other lawyers and subject 
formation that our Committee has re-|them to the same kind of an attack. 
“ceived, as shown in these hearings and| The people of Minnesota want a liberal 
considerable confidential information not|and progressive Judge and I feel certain 
set forth in the hearings which shows | that were I to submit the names of such 
that at any time we talk of adopting a| lawyers as are liberal-minded and pro- 
‘policy looking to the withdrawal of the| gressive that they would be submitted 





Marines from Nicaragua, there is an|to the same opposition from the Attorney 
outcry from the president of that coun- |General that Mr. Michel has encountered, 
try, whoever he may be, as well as the; “I am afraid that the new qualification 
special interests with property holdings | ‘right-mindedness’ imposed by your At- 
there, to the effect that the Nicaraguans | torney General would be found wanting. 
cannot protect the people and especially | Their reputation would be subjected to 
American property. |the same sniping of the ‘public-utility, 
“And there is another noticeable thing. | right-minded’ Attorney General. My 
At any time we even mention the fact| recommendation, as well as that of my 
Shipstead, of Mr. 
a part of our forces, at once a revolu-| 
tion is started in Nicaragua. What has ber of Congress from Minnesota, was be- 
is a fair illustration, No doubt it will | sents the attitude that the people of 
be contended that that is just a coinci-| Minnesota demand in a Federal judge, 
dence. General McDougal, who is in; that of being free and independent of 
charge of our oe ree in Nica-| corporate influence. 
ragua, appeare efore our Committee | : 
and in reply to questions admitted that | “The tomes iinmpteee  talemdiiin 


about 200 mez would be sufficient to|,.15 you to send his name to the Sen- 


train the Nicaraguan National Guards, | : icati 
ead. in. wy oni, hls Fetes is suffici, | 2° together with all communications, 


7 . J d con, relative to his candidacy 

ent to supervise the election in 1932.”|P™® 4" ' : i 
He said that American troops are not | 2nd to let that body, in the exereme 
in Nicaragua because of any obligation of its constitutional prerogative to give 


growing out of the Monroe Doctrine, and | aoa ase Se Ss Cee 
that no country of any other hemisphere | 1, hes teen’ ‘attacked and accuse by 


is threatening to extend its politica 8Y8-| vour Attorney General in an unprece- 


tem to Nicaragua, or to do anything that} a . : : 
- , .© .--|dented newspaper campaign which he 
would need to cause concern to this Gov-|has initiated and in which Mr. Michel 


ernment. j 
. {has had no opportunity to offer a de- 
aa aa — the oeet” Mr. Ayres |fense, Once Caos the Senate he will 
th ed. b t is the rea Wetton, and | have such an opportunity and if there! 
oae-1e-PHs- O08 Suawar.. WO are’ ere | ig merit in the Attorney General’s con- 
under the guise and claim that it is for|tontions he will have a chance to show 
the protection of American lives and|i+ On the other hand Mr. Michel will 
property. |be given an opportunity and the only 


Exploitation Charged : os 
Ny Pewee ate opportunity that he can have to vindi- 
He said that he believes this Nation | cate his good name. 


is obligated to protect its citizens and | “In view of the unanimity of our 


—— ee eee but) delegation in Congress and of our State 


must be} 
understood that there is but one purpose 
—the protection of American lives and 
property. 

Even if it were conceded, he asserted, 
that when the Marines were sent there 
in 1909 the reason was for the protec- 
tion of American lives and property, “it 
is very apparent that we are remaining 
there for an altogether different reason.” 
Mr. Ayres cited instances when addi- 
tional Marines have been sent for to go 
to Nicaragua, and said that the Marines 
have been kept there, not for the pro- 
tection of American lives and property, 
but for the benefit of Americal com- 
mercial concerns, so that these investors 
can make fortunes, and in many in- 
instances, exploit the people of that 
country. 

“Has our country encouraged these 
investors to go into Nicaragua?” Mr. 
Ayres asked. “If we had, it might be 
that. we would be duty bound to provide 
protection. The facts are that these 
American investors saw, as they thought, 
an opportunity to make fortunes, and in 
many instances a chance to exploit the 
people of that country. 

Investors Named 

“Who are some of these investors? 
I shall name only a few, such as the 
United States'Fruit Company, and other 
fruit companies controlling thousands of 
acres of fruit lands; the Central Amer- 
ican Exploration Company, which owns 


{ 
ed 
that we should make plans to withdraw | colleague, Senator 
Michel and the support of every mem- 
taken place down there in the past week| cause of the conviction that he repre- 


gold mines and concessions of 4,000,000 | 
acres; the Butters Salvador Mines Com- | 
pany; the Continentales Mines Com- 
pany; the Constancia_ Consolidated Min- 
ing Company; the Cuja Gold Mines Com- 
pany; the La Luz and Los Angeles Min- 
ing Company; the Tonopah Mining Com- 
pany of Nevada;. the Bonanza Mines 
Company; and many more I might name. 
| “f do not believe that anyone will 
claim that these people, these commer- 
cial concerns, went into Nicaragua be- 
cause they were philanthropic. Admit- 
ting that they are entitled to considera- 
tion, it certainly cannot be said that they 
are entitled to have an army of Marines 
kept there for their benefit. 
“There are also a number of bond- 
holders of Nicaraguan bonds in the 
United States, and it seems that our 
State Department feels that it is the 
guarantor as well as the collector of 
those bonds. The history of the whole 
ra shows. that our State Department 
has been a very busy institution from the 
very beginning in the financial affairs of 
Nicaragua.” 
| He declared that it is estimated that 
|the approximate expense incident to 
‘maintaining Marine forces in Nicaragua 
since 1920, over and above what the ex- 
pense would have been to this Govern- 
ment if those forces had been maintained 
at home stations, has been $5,517,832.45. 





| 
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The building occupied by the Department of Agriculture is the first of the group of new Federal build- 
ings in the National Capital provided for in the present program for Federal construction to be com- 
pleted. The doorway. shown in the photograph is one of several giving entrante to the main lobby of 
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the new central building. 


Quotations for Flour Said to Reflect 


Obtained for Wheat 


| Senate Investigating Committee Hears Testimony on Mar- 


keting by Federal and Industrial Executives 


-~ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


farm income is the lowest on record.” 

Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, said that the wholesale 
price of flour follows the price of wheat 


very closely, and that the retail price! 


also follows comparatively closely. 
“I was somewhat surprised when this 


candidate be given an opportunity to de- | fact was developed by our figures,” he| 


said. 

The figures demonstrate, he said, that 
in October, 1930, the miller could buy 
wheat at the lowest price of any time 
since 1913. 

Senator Capper pointed out that the 
graph submitted by Mr. Stewart showed 
that the price level of bread before 1920 
was under the level of wheat, and since 
that time has been higher. 

That demonstrates only that since 
that time bread has been comparatively 
higher than the relative price paid to 
=~. farmer for the wheat, Mr. Stewart 
said. 

“How do you explain that?” Senator 
Capper asked. 

“It keeps the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics busy enough gathering facts without 
trying to explain them,” Mr. Stewart re- 
plied. 

“What the farmer is interested in 
knowing,” Senator Capper said, “is why | 
the price he is getting is so far out of 


throughout the country, Mr. Livingston 
cited figures and presented statistics 
which show that at Kansas City, Mo., the 
average price of hard Winter wheat flour 
declined from $7.06 per barrel in July, 
1929, to $4.70 per barrel in November, 


rel, or 33 1-3 per cent. 

At Minneapolis, during the same period 
hard Spring wheat flour receded from 
$7.69 a barrel to $4.69, a drop of $3 a bar- 
rel, or about 40 per cent. At St. Louis, 
Mo., the price of soft Winter wheat flour 
fell from $7.03 a barrel to $4.65, a drop 
of approximately 33 per cent. Similar 
declines were noted at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Portland, Oreg., and Toledo, Ohio, indi- 
cating that in every section of the coun- 
try the prices of fiour have dropped 


| equally with those of wheat. 


Questioned py Chairman Capper, Mr. 
Livingston said that no large baking 
companies own any stock in any milling 
company “to any great-extent.” He also 
said that he knew of no milling company 
who operated, or owns stock in any large 
baking company. 

Mr. Livingston denied that by-prod- 
ucts of the milling !ndustry are neces- 
sarily the source of greatest profit to 
the industry. 





line with the price the consumer is pay- 
ing for the finished product.” 
Commissioner Stewart declined to offer 


any explanation for the figures and facts | 
g that his work is | 


he presented, explainin 
only gathering facts. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that you 
had better get your opinions from econ- 
omists rather than satisticians.” 

George Livingston, of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
told the Committee that all kinds of buy- 
ing are practiced in the millers’ federa- 
tion. 

In presenting the situation as it ‘exists 


officials at home it seems to me that this 
is as little as could be asked, under the 
circumstances. It is not my individual 
and isolated request but that of prac- 
tically the entire official representation 
of the State and I submit that it is not 
only due Mr. Michel but would afford 
the most equitable and satisfactory so- 
lution of the whole matter and I am 
sure that, search as I might, I can not 
find another name which could bring 
with it the unanimous support of the 
entire State delegation. 
Support Is Claimed 

“I would be in full accord with you 
were you to send this nomination tu the 
Senate accompanied by a statement if 
you felt you should make it to the effect 
that the appointment was sent in be- 
cause of the recommendations of the 
two Senators and all the congressional 
delegation and because of the very large 
number of endorsements for Mr. Michel, 
but that you also felt that the Judiciary 
Committee should be advised that in the 
opinion of the Attorney General the 
candidate was not fitted for the position 


jand that there were many protests 


sgpinst the appointment. This would, 
of necessity, bring the matter before 
the Judiciary Committee for hearing and 
would present Mr. Michel with a chance 
for a defense which he has never had 
an opportunity to make. 


Says Industry Has 
Shown Stability 


Questioned as to the general condition 
of the milling industry, Mr. Livingston 
said that generally speaking, last year 
was not a good year for the industry. 
Its record during the year compares fa- 
vorably with others, he said, and is gen- 
erally better than most. 

During the last 10 years, he said, the 
industry has been more stable than 
many other industries. 

Sydney Anderson, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was asked by Chairman Capper if, in 
view of the sharp decline in wheat costs 
during the last year, the public has “rea- 
son to expect a corresponding decline 
in bread prices.” 

“T don’t pretend to know much about 
the baking industry,” Mr. Anderson 
said, “but of course flour is a relatively 
small factor in the total cost of bread.” 

Mr. Anderson said that he does not 
believe anyone is prepared to say that 
j the cost of handling wheat between the 

producer and the mill has been mate- 
|rially reduced by the cooperative asso- 
| Clations. 
“Of course the cooperatives are not 
| going to sell us wheat any cheaper than 
anybody else,” he said. “Why should 
they?” 


Gift of Japanese Student 
Prompts Memorial to Flyer 


Under date of Dec. 16, 19380, the 
American Embassy at Tokyo transmitted 
to the Department of State a postal 
| money order for 70 sen in Japanese cur- 
rency (35 cents United States currency) 
which had been received by the Embassy, 
through a Japanese newspaper of Tokyo, 
as a vountary contribution from Mr. 
Shigeyoshi Fukushima, a pupil in the 
sixth year course of an elementary 
school in a suburb of Tokyo. The Em- 
bassy reported that Mr. Fukushima of- 





“To me, this would not be incompat- 
ible with the ideals of American fair 
play and this is especially true in view 
of the open publicity campaign carried 
on by the Attorney General to destroy 
Mr. Michel and it seems to me that 
there could be no criticism attach to you 
since the entire Minnesota delegation 
want it, the Governor and the other 
State officials of my State elected by 
the people want it, over 600 reputable 
lawyers of the State of Minnesota want 
it, over a score of judges headed 
by the Chief Justice of our Supreme 
Court want it. The people of Minne- 
sota through their representatives want 
Ernest A. Michel and it seems since the 
judge’s jurisdiction is exclusively in the 
State of Minnesota that the advice of 
the entire elective representation of the 
State of Minnesota should be given more 
consideration than an appointive of- 
ficer whose duty should be in reality 
only that of Secretary to the President 
since any power he has emanates from 
the President.” 


“4 
} 


fered this contribution in memory of Lt. 
William Caldwell, United States Army, 
who had lost his life while escorting the 
Japanese instrument of ratification of 
the London Naval Treaty across the 
United States. 

As no memorial had been proposed, 
either in Japan or in the United States, 
the Department of State consulted with 
the Department of War, and it was de- 
cided that this spontaneous offering of a 
Japanese school boy should be applied, 
together with other funds, to the pur- 
chase of a bronze wreath which will be 
inseribed with the donor’s name and be 
placed upon the grave of Lt. Caldwell 
with appropriate ceremonies on some 
suitable occasion, uch as the first anni- 
versary of the sacrifice of his life in 
line of duty and in an act of distinguished 
service, 

Representatives have been appointed 
by the War and the State Departments 
ito make the arrangements necessary to 
‘give effect to this plan, 


(Issued by Department of State.) 


Bill Favored for Control 
Of Predatory Animals 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
on Feb. 10 reported favorably the bill 
(H. R. 9599) authorizing a 10-year pro- 
gram for eradication and control of pred- 
atory animals and other wild animals in- 
jurious to agriculture. The bill author- 
izes an appropriation of $1,000,000 per 
year for the 10-year period. Among ani- 
mals included in the eradication program 
are mountain lions, wolves, coyotes, 
prairie dogs and gophers. 


} 
| 


Nomination of Appellate 
| Justice Is Confirmed 


The Senate on Feb. 10 confirmed the 
nomination of D. Lawrence Groner to 
be Associate Justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals, District of Columbia. The action 
was taken out of the regular order on 


1980. This was a decline of $2.36 a bar-| 


Virginia. 


El Salvador Voters Marked 
To Prevent Election Fraud 


Marking of all voters to prevent them 
from casting a second ballot was under- 
taken by the government of El Salvador 
in the recent presidential election, ac- 
cording to advices from Consul A. E, 
Carleton, San Salvador, made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The right of index finger of each voter 
was dipped into a specially prepared ink 
to indieate that his ballot had been cast. 





It is stated that the ink would not dis-|D 


appear for a period of at least three 
days. The success of the system was not 
commented upon. 


(Issued by .Department of Commerce.) 


Review of Submeter Case 
Asked of Supreme Court 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
meter company’s compensation being 
regulated by contract. Applying for elec- 
trie service the owner was met with re- 
fusal at the hands of the electric serv- 
ice company. 

A second contention of the owner other 
than that of interference with contract 
rights, it is pointed out, was that the 
refusal of the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners of New Jersey to order 
institution of service permitted supply to 
apartment houses through one meter if 
the owners furnished their tenants with 
the current but made no specific charge 
for such service, the charge being in- 
cluded in the rent. The New Jersey 
Court of Errors and Appeals, however, 
sustained the Board in its refusal. 

The petition directs the court’s atten- 
tion to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia in which the 
opposite conclusion was reached (IV U. 
S. Daily 3373). 

It is urged that a public utility may 
not be permitted to make a discrimina- 
tion based upon what the customer may 
do with the current after he shall have 
received it, so long as he shall not do 
that which will make him a public utility. 





Revised Measure to Clarify 
Radio Act Sent to Senate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the Radio Commission to require the il+ 
lumination and painting of radio towers, 
when, in the Commission’s judgment, 
they constitute a menace to air naviga- 
tion. 


The license period of broadcasting sta- 


tions would be reduced from three years 


to one year by angther amendmént to 
The Radio Commission, how- 
ever, since it took over radio adminis- 
tration in 1927 has issued broadcasting 
licenses for only three months, although 
ermitted the 
issuance of licenses for as long as three 


the bill. 


the law after Jan. 1, 1931, 


years. 


Another provision in the measure is 
gollate section 
ake it conform 
with the pending Couzens bill (S. 6) for 
the creation of a Federal Commission 
A direct appeal 
ermit for 
in this 


for modification of the ap 
of the existing law to m 


on Communications. 
from denial of a construction 
a radio station is provide 
; amended section. 


in its present form, 


X. 


‘Avrworizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
Force nou CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STA’ 


H earing Date va e John H. Bartlett ¥ 
rr I Closes Testimony 
easure Would Prohibit Com- 
i On St. Paul! Lease 


panies Owning Products 


They Transport 

Former Postmaster General 
Harry S. New Offers to 
Testify Before Senate Se- 
lect Committee 


i 


Brina 
Datty 


The House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce on Feb, 10 announced that it 
will begin hearings on Feb. 17, at 10 
a.m. on the Hoch bill (H. R. 16695) pro- 
hibiting ‘pipe line companies from own- 
ing the product that they are trans- 
porting. 

— = ett) a by. ag“ tl Saladin caleniniintailiaes 
ive Hoc ep.), 0 arion, Kans., ‘ ; 
.|}@ majority snumike of the Committee, It} John H. Bartlett, former First Assist- 
is designed to amend paragraph (8) of|ant Postmaster General, Feb. 10 told the 
section 1 of the Interstate Commerce|Senate’s Select Committee on Post Of- 
Act as amended, so.as to read as fol-| fice Leases that, at the request of Post- 
lows: master ee ae Ss. _ - yet 

(8) It shall be unlawful for any com-|# confidential letter to the late Secre- 
“mon carrier subject to the provielens of | taty,of War James W. Good, in pea 
this act to transport from any State, |" his trip from Washington to St. Paul, 
Territory or the District of Columbia, or| Minn., relative to matters involving the 
to any foreign country any article or Commercial Station there. Mr.. Bart- 
commodity, other than timber and the eo “ heey sag a he avd wet 

viously explained to the Committee, oc- 
Seaeeek dat ee ee, ane d just prior to the dismissal of the 


the motion of Senator Glass (Dem.), of | 


The White bill in its original was 
passed by the House on Apr. 30, 1930. In 
view of the amendments by the Senate 
Committee, the legislation would go to 
conference, should the Senate adopt it 


factured, mined or produced by it, or|curre 
under its authority, or which it may own| Secon 
in whole or in part, or in which it may 
have any interest, direct or indirect, 
except such warticles or commodities as: 8T@ 
may be necessary and intended for its 

use in the conduct of its business as a|W 


common carrier. 


Delegation Requests 
Insurance Measure 


To Help Unemployed 


Petition Urging Passage Left 
With Speaker by Commit- 
tee After Being Denied 
Right to Address House 


A committee of 14 men representing 
the Workers’ Unemployment Insurance 
Delegation Feb. 10 left in the office of 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 


tives a petition demanding enactment 
of a workers’ unemployment insurance 
bill, following a fruitless attempt to 
obtain permission to address the House 
from the floor, J. G. Rodgers, sergeant- 
at-arms of the House, stated orally. 

Before the House convened the fol- 
lowing communication was received at 
the office of Speaker Longworth and 
was made public at his office: 

“A committee of 15 has been named 
y the Workers’ Unemployment Insur- 
ance Delegation, now in session in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and which represents 
1,500,000 workers who signed and voted 


ance bill. This committee will arrive at 
the House of Representaives at 1 p. m. 
Tuesday, Feb. 10, to present its pro- 
posals and demands for unemplyoment 
insurance. 

Signed “Workers Unemployment In- 
surance Delegation. Alfred Wagen- 
knecht, secretary, Concord Hall, 314 C 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C.” 

Mr. Rodgers stated that about noon, 
at which time the House convenes, the 
14 men appeared at his office with the 
request that they be allowed to address 
the Hotise from the floor. 

“They were told that that was not 
permissible,” Mr. Rodgers said, “and 
then they asked if they could present 
their petition at the office of the 
Speaker, which request was granted. 
They then dispersed.” 

_At the office of the Speaker, the peti- 
tion was made public. The following 
statement accompanied the petition: 

“We are hereby presenting proposals 
and demands for a workers’ unemploy- 
ment insurance bill. These proposals 
and demands have been signed by the 
Workers’ Unemployment Insurance Dele- 
gation now in session in Washington, 
. C. This delegation represents the 
Signatures, votes and endorsements of 
1,500,000 workers. There is attached a 
certified statement which indicates a 
total of 1,139,995 workers’ endorse- 
ments. Tens of thousands of additional 
endorsements have been received since 
this certified statement was issued.” 
iglobtienbmmeetcieetche ee ote ge 


oa 
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d grand jury in St. Paul called in 
August, 1928, to investigate the lease of 
the Commercial Station after the first 
nd jury had reported fraud. _ 

At the conclusion of his testimony, 
hich covered over two sessions of the 
Committee, Mr. Bartlett requested per- 
mission to make a personal statement. 

“I have not desired to injure any 
other, not even those who have misrerp 
resented me in secret places,” he said. 
“But I cannot permit my reputation, ¢ 
built up By a life-time of rectitude, to 
pass down to my descendants tarnished 
with the.deeds of others, because I either 
fear or dislike to tell the truth.” 


Mr. New Offers Testimony 


At the opening of the session the 
Chairman of the Committee, Senator 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, read a let- 
ter: from former Postmaster General 
New. In his letter Mr. New stated that 
he would appreciate any opportunity to 
{give the Committee any evidence bear- 
ing upon the investigation of any and — 
all leases made during his administra- 
tion of the Post Office Department. 

Senator Blaine announced that Mr. 
New probably will appear before the 
Committee Feb. 18. The Senator also 
said the Committee would resume the 
hearing Feb. 11. The present Postmas- 
ter General, Walter F. Brown, he added, 
is expected to appear then. : 

Directing Mr. Bartlett’s attention to 
his visit to St. Paul in the Summer of 
1928 Senator Blaine asked him if he 
had been requested by Postmaster Gen- 
eral New to take a letter to Mr. Good 
in Chicago. - 

“F do pacelh.” Mr. Bartlett replied, 
“that he sent a personal letter by me 
to give to Mr. Good in person in Chi- 
cago. It was a sealed letter.” f 

“Mr. New did not inform you of its 
contents ?” 

“No,” Mr. Bartlett stated, adding that 
Mr. Good did not open the letter in his 
presence in Chicago nor disclose to him 
the matter it contained. 4 

“Did Mr. New tell you what to do in 
St. Paul?” Senator Blaine inquired. 

“I think he must have told me to 
phone back to him and tell him what 
the situation was after I had looked 
around there.” : 

“In Chicago,” said Senator Blaine, 
“did Mr. Good inform you that he was 
going to President Coolidge’s Summer 
home in Wisconsin that evening?” 

Mr. Bartlett said Mr. Good did not 
tell him anything of his plans. 

The former First Assistant Postmas- 
ter General told the Committee that he 
did not submit a written report to Mr. 
New relative to his St. Paul trip, | 

“Didn’t you know that the grand jury 
was about to convene in St. Paul when 
you made this trip?” the Chairman 
asked. 

“T think so.” 

“T am not trying to suggest that you 
were in any. way consciously connected 
with the suppression of the grand jury 
proceedings, Mr. Bartlett,” Senator 
Blaine explained. “I am convinced that 
you were not. But the record discloses 
that on July 25, 1928, Mr. Fessler, the 
United States Attorney in St. Paul, wrote 
to the Attorney General. He stated that 
the statute of limitations would run on 
these matters in the near future if they 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 
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‘Objections Made 


To Modernizing 


Of Battleships 


Representative French Also 
Opposes Legislation for 
Navy Promotions Unless 
Other Services Included 


The spending of $30,000,000 to mod- 
ernize three capital ships of the Nayy 
and special legislation for promotions in 
the Navy were opposed Feb. 10 before 
the House Committee on Rules by Repre- 
sentative French (Rep.), of Moscow, 
Idaho, Chairman of the House Appro- 
priations subcommittee on the naval ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 16969). 

Mr. French said he favored legislation 
for harmonious and equalized promotions 
for the various services, Army, Navy, 


Marine Corps, Coast Guard and the Pub- 
lic Health Service, instead of legislation 
for naval promotions alone. 


Expenditure Called Mistake 


Objecting to the expenditure of $30,- 
000,000 for modernizing the battleships 
in declaring it would be “fan unfortunate 
mistake,” Representative French pointed 
out to the Committee that naval au- 
thorities believe new naval air weapons 
and underwater craft are gaining in 
prestige over battleships. He called at- 
tention also to the significance of the 
next naval gonference among nations 
which, he said, probably will be held in 
1935. 

In hearing Mr. French’s testimony on 
the bill (H. R. 12964) for modernization 
of three battleships, the Committee on 
Rules was considering a request for a 
special rule to expedite action at this 
session on the proposed legislation. 

Mr. French, however, said the naval 
appropriation bill, now pending before 
the House, omits any provision for moé- 
ification because of lack of authorization 
for the appropriation, the sentiment 
about battleships as a future factor in 
warfare, and the approaching 1935 con- 
ference dealing with the navies of the 
nations. 

Added Life Doubted 


“I think it would be an unfortunate 
mistake to appropriate for the modern- 
izing of the three capital ships,” he told 
the Committee. He said the three ships, 
proposed to be modernized, are not old 
ships, either from the standpoint of years 
of service or of efficiency. He said he 
had asked a number of naval officers if 
modernizing the ships would extend the 
life of the ships and the answer had been 
that the modernizing would not extend 
the life of the ships but would make 
for greater efficiency during that life. 
He said, however, that Rear Admirals 
Pratt and Yarnell had said that the life 
of the ships might be increased by five, 
10 or 15 years by the proposed modern- 
ization. Most naval officers, he said, do 
not regard that as true. 

“When you spend the $30,000,000 on 
these three capital ships, $10,000,000 on 
each, and possibly, $20,000,000 more a 
little later on, you would be running up 
close to another naval conference, which 
probably -will be held in 1935,” he said. 

The bill before the Committee was S. 
4760, which proposed to authorize altera- 
tions and repairs to the battleships ‘““New 
Mexico,” “Mississippi” and “Idaho” at 
$10,000,000 each, subject to limitations 
prescribed by the Washington Treaty for 
the limitation of naval armament. Sim- 
jlar work on the “Florida,” “Utah,” “Avr- 
kansas,” “Wyoming,” “New York” and 
“Texas,” heretofore has been authorized 
by Congress. 

Favorable Testimony Received 

The work on the “New Mexico, “Mis- 
sissippi” and “Idaho,” contemplated in 
the proposed legislation, is additional de- 
fense against submarines and air attack 
by installing blisters, removing under- 
water torpedo tubes and_ substituting 
above water tubes; new boilers, new tur- 
bines, improved oil-burning equipment, 
increased elevation of guns, modernized 
fire control systems; new tripod fire con- 
trol mast; new airplane launching and 
handling facilities; installation of 5-inch 
anti-aircraft battery and other altera- 
tions. 

Representative French was the only 
witness in opposition, and Representa- 
tive Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, IIl., and 
other members of the Committee, had 
testified previously in behalf of the mod- 
ernization of these ships. Mr. French 
said the bill would help out navy yards 
and said two-thirds of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, which favors the legis- 
lation, comes from States which have 
navy yards. 


Naval Changes Expected 


Chairman Snell said he had been told 
the modernization of the vessels would 
save replacement costs. Mr. French re- 
plied that these three were built in 1917, 
1918 and 1919, that if battleships are to 
continue in the service as they have been 
in the past it might seem desirable to 
modernize them rather than spend $37,- 
500,000 for each replacement, but he said 
the life of a battleship is only about 
half now what it had been in the past. 
“Submarines and airships will be the 
more effective factors in the navies of 
the future,” he said. 

“In other words, we should not pro- 
ceed with the work on battleships?” he 
was asked, 

“No,” he replied. 

Mr. French said the United States’ 
battleships are younger than those of 
Great Britain and Japan. 

“Would it not be well,” asked Repre- 
sentative Fort (Rep.), of East Orange, 
N. J., “to modernize them against sub- 
marines and airships if we are going to 
keep the battleships as a unit?” 

“It is unwise and. unnecessary,” Mr. 
French replied. “both from the stand- 
point of the London Conference and from 
the standpoint of building against the 
other nations, those in the five-party 
treaty.” 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Feb. 10, 1931 


10:30 a. m, to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week), 

2:15 p. m.—The Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, Walter E. Hope, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. : 

3 p. m.—Representative Hoch (Rep.), 
of Marion, Kans., called to introduce 
Alfred Landon, of Independence, Kans., 
an oil producer, who discussed the oil 
situation. ’ 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTED Herein. BEING 


ee A a 
|| Support for Radio Treasury Order 


Copper Production 
Will Be Studied 


Tariff Commission to Investi- 
gate Foreign and Do- 
mestic Prices 


The United States Tariff Commission; 


announces the institution of an inves- 
tigation under section 332 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, for the purposes of ascer- 
taining the differences in cost of produc- 
tion during 1928, 1929, and 1930, be- 
tween foreign articles and domestic 
articles included in paragraph 1658 of 
the Tariff Act. This paragraph covers 
copper ore; black or coarse copper, and 
cement copper; old copper, fit only for 
remanufacture, copper scale, clippings 
from new copper, and copper in plates, 
bars, ingots, or pigs, not manufactured 
or specially provided for. These ar- 


This investigation is ‘mstituted pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 434, adopted 


ators Hayden of Arizona, Wheeler of 
Montana, and Vandenberg of Michigan. 
The report resulting from this investiga- 
tion is to be submitted to the Senate. 
The section of the Tariff Act under which 
this particular investigation is ordered 
provides the Tariff Commission with a 
number of general powers among which 
is that of ascertaining conversion costs 
and costs of production in the principal 
produeing centers for domestic products. 
Under this section the Commission makes 
no recommendation with respect to a rate 





of duty. 
(Issued by the Tariff Commission.) 


Construction of Navy 
To Treaty Limit Seen 


As Future Handicap’ 


Mr. French Says Nation Will 
Be Reluctant to Scrap 
Ships Under Later Ac- 
cords; Mr. Britten Replies 


| The building by this country of its 
Navy up to treaty strength by 1935 wil] 
make it difficult to write limitations in 
any treaty which may be made then, 
because the United States will be re- 
luctant to scrap new ships, Representa- 
tive French (Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, 
Chairman of the House Appropriations 
subcommittee on the Naval Appropria- 
pen Bill (H. R. 16969), told the House 
eb. 10. 


In opening the discussion on the Naval 
Appropriation Bill in the House, Mr. 
French depicted the Navy as a great 
Government investment of approximate- 
ly $2,000,000,000 whose annual upkeep 
necessarily must drain heavily on the 
Nation’s budget. 

He opposed naval construction in com- 
petition with other nations and said he 
thinks it is time that the “United States 
and Great Britain stop making faces at 
each other.” 


Wide Interest in Navy 

Mr. French declared that there is a 
widespread interest in the naval estab- 
lishment. He said the country had an 
impression there had been a big slash in 
the funds necessary for the maintenance 
of the Navy but explained that reduc- 
tions that have been made beiow the 
budget estimates and under the current 
year appropriations have been because of 
the inclusion of many important items in 
the first deficiency appropriation bill and 
because of administrative reorganizations 
made possible in accord with the naval 
limitation agreements with other powers. 


Mr. French added that “we think of the 
Navy as a great government investment” 
and then said the investment represented 
$1,450,000,000 at sea, of $600,000,000 in 
the shore facilities. He said 20 years, or 
a little more than that, represented the 
life of a capital ship. Mr. French told 
the House that he is opposed to this 
country buildings ships merely to keep 
up with someone else. 

Asked by Representative Britten 
(Rep.), of Chicago, Ill., chairman of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, if he 
is in favor of this country making its 
Navy equal to that of Great Britain and 
other nations, Mr. French said that he 
was, but added there are many things to 
be taken into consideration in speaking 
of equal strength, such as the wealth of 
the countries. 


Speech on Presentation 


In his speech on presentation of the 
bill to Congress, Representative French 
told the House that the naval powers 
would be saved hundreds of millions of 
dollars under the London Treaty, told of 
three battleships passing out of the fight- 
ing Navy’s picture, the “Utah,” ‘“Flor- 
ida” and “Wyoming.” He said that by 
1935, when he expects the next confer- 
ence to be held, the United States will 
have saved $235,000,000 in what would 
have been its battleship replacement 
program and savings of other nations 
would have run into hundreds of mil- 
lions, 

Discussing financial burdens and na- 
tional budgets, in this connection, Mr. 
French said: 

“From the standpoint of burdens that 
are reflected through taxation that rest 
upon the peoples of the great world 
powers, it must be remembered that last 
year the organized military powers of the 
world, including reserves of the several 
powers, aggregated nearly 30,000,000 
men. This burden calls for stupendous 
money costs. It must be remembered 
that. during that same period the naval 
budgets of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Japan, France and Italy were close 
on to $1,000,000,000. It must be remem- 
bered that the naval burden alone for 
the United States was more than $374,- 
000,000. It cannot be disputed that 72 
per cent of the annual expenditures of 
the United States is on account of past 
wars or the maintenance of military and 
naval establishments. More than that, 
these burdens are mounting.” 


Naval Expense Cited 


ticles are now imported free of duty., 


on Feb. 5, 1931, and introduced by Sen-’ 
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The photograph presents a view of the “Watergate” to the National Capital—the ceremonial entrance 
by water—and the river wall bounding the drive approach from the 
Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River. 

edge have been completed; the roadways are still to be surfaced. 


The masonry. of the wa 





Several Senators Assert 20 


| kota, interposed that the intermediate 
credit banks had proved “farm relief 
joke No, 1.” 

“Those counting on assistance from | 
| intermediate credit banks are bound to 
be disappointed,” Senator La Follette 


continued. He asserted that “either the 
law is to be administered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture without regard to 
its provisions or it is merely a sham,”}| 
emphasizing that under the amendment’s 
provisions relief could not be afforded 
without security. 


Doubt of Obtaining Security 
On Loans Is Expressed 


Regarding administration of the previ- 


laxed, Senator La Follette said that he| 
could not “share the hope of the Senator | 
from Arkansas that the $45,000,000 could 
be administered so as to assist more in 
the drought-stricken States.” He main- 
tained that it was impossible for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to take any 
other security than a first lien on the 
crop. 

He asserted that “they are paying 
more for prisoners’ food in Arkansas than 
the Red Cross is furnishing.” 


By Senator Thomas 


At this point, Senator Thomas (Dem.), 
of Oklahoma, read to the Senate the oath 
which farmers are required to sign be- 
fore loans for feed, seed or fertilizer are 
available. This showed, the Oklahoma 
Senator said, that the applicants for 
loans were required to swear that they 
could not obtain funds elsewhere, that 
they were unable to buy the commodities 
mentioned because of lack of funds, and 
that they could not farm their land dur- 
ing 1931 without the money. 

_“And I ask the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin,” said Senator Thomas, “if that is 
anything other than a pauper’s oath.” 

“It is just that,” replied Senator La| 
can be put upon such language. And /| 
that is further proof also that those who | 
need the money are not going to get it 
because they have no security to offer.” 

The Wisconsin Senator adverted to the 
language in the letter from President 





jeral Treasury,” 


ous measure providing $45,000,000 for| 
loans to farmers for seed, feed and fer- | 


tilizer, and the suggestion of Sena-| 
tor Robinson, (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
that its provisions would be re-| 


Farmer’s Oath Read | § 
said, “We have marched up the hill with| 


‘Conference Fund for Drought Relief 
Meets Opposition in Senate Debate 


Million Dollar Proposal Is 


Surrender of Senate Position 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Hoover to Senator Robinson, of Arkan- 
sas, the minority leader, who on Feb. 9 
urged acceptance of the amendment. He 
declared the President had committed the 
Department of Agriculture to adminis- 
tration of the act “sympathetically” only 
in so far as credit conditions were con- 
cerned. 

Senator La Follette said that for Con- 
gress to adjourn without having made 
provision for food for the unemployed 
was to break faith with the Nation. 

“Tf an appropriation from the Fed- 
he continued, “means 
the destruction of American character, 
what, I ask, does it mean to have human 
beings absolutely starved to death?” 


Criticism Is Made of 
Leadership in Congress 





| criticized by Senator La Follette. He 
| said the majority had done nothing, and 
| that their numbers had been depleted 
in Congress because the President’s pol- 
|icies had been disapproved by the voters. 
| The minority had been given a mandate 
|at the last election, he said, and added 


| that “the minority leadership has now 


| repudiated the mandate.” 

| “T yeafize,” said Senator La Follette, 
“that there is no possibility of defeat- 
|ing this conference feport with the sur- 
render that goes with it. The votes have 
| been gathered in, but that fact does not 
| remove the stigma and the stain.” 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 


|our banners flying, contending that there 
could be no higher purpose than the use 
|of Federal money to buy food for the 
| Starving. | We have now marched down 
;again, with our banners dragging the 
| dust, a surrender to the chief.” 
| The compromise amendment was ‘de- 
scribed by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of 
| Wisconsin, as a “betrayal of the starv- 
ing people.” He asserted that it would 
be no credit to Congress to approve it. 
“If the President and his Secretary of 
Agriculture were honest and. meant that 


|the Secretary of Agriculture would ad-| 


vance money to people of the drought- 


| stricken area, they would have said so in 


plain language,” ‘Senator’ Blaine de- 


Follette. “There is no other construction |clared. He asserted that only those who | 


have property and are able to provide 
; security can secure funds under the 
| terms of the amendment... “I cannot un- 
| derstand how any voice can be raised in 


defense of this shameless compromise,” | 


he declared. 





|Uniform Range Laws Are Advised 


| hides and meat were advocated by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman | 
Alaska Reindeer | 








To Regulate Alaskan Deer I ndustry 





Secretary Wilbur Makes Recommendation F ollowing Re- | 


ports on Disputes Over Grazing Rights 





Uniform range laws in Alaska to reg- 
ulate and control herding, grazing, brand- 
ing, butchering, and sale of reindeer 


Wilbur, before the 
Committee Feb. 10. 


The Committee met to consider the re- | 


port of Ernest Walker Sawyer, special 
representative of the Secretary, who 
made a study of the reindeer situation 
preliminary to some settlement. White | 
and Indian herd owners have been in a 
dispute with the Lowmen Reindeer Com- 
pany over stock ownership and grazing 
land rights, Mr. Sawyer said. 

Secretary Wilbur informed the Com- 
mittee members that he appointed them 
to find a solution to the disputes. 


experience with grazing work. Mr. 
Sawyer called attention to the lack of 
range rules in*Alaska and urged the 
Committee to consider them. 

A new set of regulations should be 
|drawn up by the Reindeer Service, in 
collaboration with the Biological Survey 
and the Land Office, Mr. Sawyer’s re- 
port stated. These .regulations, it was 
asserted, should be based on the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. 


The report calls for more Federal 
| 


funds to provide at least four district 
supervisors, each with an assistant. 

A closer correlation of the work of 
the Biological Survey, the Etmology Bu- 
reau, and the Land Office with the head 
of the Alaska Reindeer Service was 
urged in the report. The deer of Nuni- 





; Senator Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyom-| 
ing, was elected chairman of the Com-| 
mittee. 

Dan A. Sutherland, of Alaska, ap-| 
peared before the Committee as a dele- 
gate of herd owners, Mr. Sutherland 
called upon the Committee to safeguard 
the rights and interests of the Eskimos. 

The natives complain of the aggressive 
business activties of the Lomen Company 
and have complained of the transfer of 
the reindeer management from the Office 
of Education to the Governor of Alaska, 
Mr. Sutherland explained. Their com- 
plaint, he said, is based partially upon 
the supposition that the Governor is 
friendly to the interests of the Lomen 
Company. Another complaint arose from 
the leasing by the Biological Survey of 
Nunivak Island to the Lomen Company 
for experiments in breeding reindeer. 
A hundred or more natives live on the 
island. 


Mr. Lomen’s Sons 


vak Island, St. Lawrence Island, Atka, 
Umnak, and possibly Pribilof, and other 


|islands, it was declared, should be con- 


sidered under the control of the Gov- 
ernor as the herds on the mainland are. 
The reindeer experiments and develop- 
ment on these islands or elsewhere by 
all bureaus of the Government should 
be for the benefit of the Eskimos as 
well as for the industry as a whole, 
the report stated. 

In reference to grazing leases, the re- 
port pointed out that the grazing leases 
should be issued immediately to those 
reindeer owners under circumstances 
where there is no conflict of ownership 
of grazing privileges, subject to the un- 
derstanding that deer owners shall be 
bound by regulations and range rules 
laid down and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and based on the report 
of the committee. The report says that 
every woman and child in Alaska should 
own not less than 10 reindeer free of 





Said to Control Industry 
Mr. Sutherland called attention to the 


He called attention to the tremendons | close relationship of Judge Lomen to the! 


expanse of naval burdens upon. the 
world’s great powers during the last 25 
years, “With due regard for the obliga- 
tion that legislative bodies owe to their 
constituencies, with due regard for the 
sacrifice that must be made by the mil- 
lions of people in all countries of not 
only comforts of life but in some in- 


stances bare necessities, regard must be| Said, are timid and do not take action| 
had for ways that will mean reduction | on officials of the Government. 


of burdens of government,” he said, 

“It is possible,” he continued, “to give 
a fair outline of what the proposed Lon- 
don treaty will cost the United States 
in money, provided we insist upon build- 
ing up to the limitations within the 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 2.) 


industry of his sons. At one time he was | 
a stockholder and has five sons who}! 
control the reindeer industry, is a judge 
to consider, judicial questions, and is 
closely associated with the appointment 
of marshals, the land register, the land 
receiver, post office officials, and others, 
he said. The natives, Mr, Sutherland 


apt. Charles Brower, a trader of 
Point Barrow and resident of Alaska 47 
years, said that the Point Barrow Rein- | 
deer Association has applied for 55,000! 
square miles for grazing land. This is 
to prevent the Lomen interests from en-| 
tering the area, he said. 
Representative Leavitt sketched his 








any danger of losing them by sale or 
acquisition. An extension of the educa- 
tional facilities to include vocational 
courses with special emphasis on the 
reindeer industry is advocated. 

In addition to those mentioned, others 
present at the meeting were: Paul Red- 
ington, Chief of the Biological Survey, 
Department of Agriculture; W. B. Bell, 
Chief of Biological Investigation Divi- 
sion, Biological Survey; W. S. Binley, 


United States Land Office, and Hugh W.| 


Terhune, Executive Office of the Alaska 
Game Commission. 

Mr. Sawyer, at the conclusion of the 
session, stated that the Committee would 
meet again within a week for a consid- 
eration of measures to govern grazing 
and herding. The first meeting of the 
Committee, he added, was largely intro- 
ductory and its general plans and recom- 
mendations will next be taken up. 


Majority and minority leadership was | 





west to Lincoln Memorial and 
ll and of the steps to the water’s 


President Suggests 
Sums to Supplement 
Current Estimates 


Additional Appropriations 
Totaling Nearly $800,000 


Recommended in Com- 
munications to Congress 


Recommendations for appropriations 
| totaling nearly $800,000 for various pur- 
poses were made to Congress. Feb. 9 in 
communications from the President. The 
| communications were as follows: 

An estimate of appropriations for the 
Department of Labor for salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of Immigration, for 
| the fiscal year, 1932, amounting to $500,- 
1/000, which is supplemental to the esti- 
|mate of $10,117,740 contained in the 
| Budget for the fiscal year 1932, as in- 
creased by the supplemental estimate of 
$500,000 transmitted to Congress on Jan. 
9, 1931. 

Supplemental estimates of appropri- 
lations for the fiscal year 1931, to re- 
main available until June 30, 1932, for 
ithe Department of Interior, amounting 
|to $140,000, to be used as follows: Pay- 
ment to middle Rio Grande conservancy 
|district, New Mexico (reimbursable), 
11931, $125,000; education of natives o* 
| Alaska, 1931, $15,000. 

Post Office Expenses 
Supplemental estimate of the appro- 





| priation for the Post Office Department | 


|tor the fiscal year 1931, in the sum of 
| $25,000, to be used for a further addi- 
tional amount for. traveling expenses of 
| post office inspectors. : 
Supplemental estimate of appropri- 
jation tor the Department of State for 
the fiscal year, 1931, to remain available 
until June 30, 1932, amounting to $56,- 
606, for the Mixed Claims Commission, 
United States and Germany. 

Report from the Secretary of State 
that legislation be enacted authorizing 
an annual appropriation of $21,000 for 
the maintenance of headquarters for tne 
National Council of Intellectual Coopera- 
| tion for the United States. 

War Department Increase 

| Supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions tor the War Department, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931; survey 
of battle fields, Chalmette, La., $300; ex- 
penses of Army Band, Montgomery, Ala., 
$7,500; total, $7,800. : 

Supplemental estimates of appropria- 
|tions for the Department of Labor for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
|amounting to $37,390, to be ‘used as an 
| additional amount for personal services 
|in the District of Columbia. 








‘Senate Contempt Case 
Submitted for Review 


Involves Investigation of Penn- 
sylvania Election in 1926 


The Solicitor General, Thomas D. 
Thacher, has just asked the Supreme 
Court of the United States to review 


arising out of his refusal in 1926 to 
answer questions before a Senate com- 
mittee investigating alleged senatorial 
election irregularities in Pennsylvania. 
|Review is sought in a petition for a 
writ of certiorari in the case of Fetters 
v. Cunningham, ex rel. United States, 
No. 720. | 

According to the Government’s peti- 
tion Mr. Cunningham appeared before 
the committee and refused to answer 
certain questions. He was indicted in 
the District of Columbia upon the charge 
of “having refused to answer pertinent 
questions in a hearing being conducted 
by a Senate committee.” Apprehended 
in Philadelphia under a warrant of ar- 
rest, Mr. Cunningham challenged the suf- 
ficiency of the indictment, asserting in 
effect that it failed to show that the 
questions he had refused to answer were 
| pertinent to the committee’s inquiry. He 
| was committed, however. 

Upon petition for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, the petition explains, the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania again denied Mr. Cunningham’s 
contentions only to be reversed by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit. Certiorari was sought and ob- 
tained from the Supreme Court of the 
United States during the last term but 
on Oct. 27, 1930, it was dismissed on the 
Government’s suggestion that the cause 
had abated because the marshal, the 
other party to the action, had gone out 
of office and no substitution had been 
made. The case went back to the Dis- 
trict Court under the high tribunal’s or- 
der and there, repeating procedure, the 
district court was again ‘petitioned for 
a writ for habeas corpus. 

It ordered Mr. Cunningham’s discharge 
on the ground that the decision of the 
| Cireuit Court of Appeals was the law 
lof the case. The Government now seeks 
la writ of certiorari for the second time. 





Opposition to Maternity 
Bill Voiced in House 


Objections to the maternity bill (S. 
255) for the promotion of the health and 


| welfare of mothers and infants based on 


| unconstitutionality and questions of leg- | 


xpediency are contained in two 
| minority reports filed, Feb. 10, by Rep- 
|resentatives Merritt (Rep.), of Stam- 
|ford, Conn., and Beck (Rep.), of Phil- 
| adelphia, Pa. 
(A summary of the minority re- 
port will be published in the issue 
of Feb. 12.) 


islative e 


the case of Thomas W. Cunningham | 


( 
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Education Urged 


Armstrong Perry Explains Col- 
lege Stations Are Open 
To Encroachment 


Educators and educational institu- 
tions should support the movement of the 
National Committee on Education by 
Radio to obtain exclusive radio channels, 
Armstrong Perry, radio education spe- 
cialist, told the American Association of 
University Women in an address in 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 10. 

_ Mr. Perry appeared as one of the spe- 
cial speakers in the open forum of the 
association during a discussion of “Radio 
in Education.” 

College stations 2r= open to encroach- 
ment. by commercial stations under the 
existing laws, Mr. Perry explained, and 
if they hope to continue, their interests 
and rights must be safeguarded. 

Mr. Perry called attention to the fact 
that radio communication should be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of public in- 
terest. Some groups, he pointed out, feel 
that the commercial stations are obtain- 
ing @ monopoly of the air to the detri- 
ment of both States and State educa- 
tional institutions. 

During the course of his speech, Mr. 
Perry traced the origin of the Natignal 
Committee on Education by Radio, of 
which Elmer Joy Morgan is chairman, 
and said that it aims to protect educa- 
tional interests. As a part of its major 
purpose, this committee is seeking a Fed- 
eral law which will reserve 15 per cent 
of the radio channels for educational 
purposes, he said. 





Beacon Equipment 
Being Installed in 
Air Route to India 


Lights May Be _ Installed 
Through Desert Areas 
This Year, According to 
Department of Commerce 


Imperial Airways of London, according 
to advices received in the Conimerce 
Department from Trade Commissioner 
| William L. Kilcoin at London. 

Floodlights for night landings are in 
use at most of the stations east of Gaza 
and the Indian Government intends to 
light the route between Karachi and 
Delhi this year, according to announce- 
ment. Intermediate beacons, probably 
3-kilowatt electric lamps with rotating 
lens, being standardized by the Air 
Ministry, probably will be set up during 
the year. They are needed especially 
on the desert from Rutbah Wells to 
Bagdad and thence to Basra. 

Bagdad and Basra are well equipped. 
Each airport has a 10-kilowatt fiood- 
light similar to that used at Croyden, 
which gives an intensive light over a 
horizontal angle of 180 degrees up to 
a distance of 600 or 700 yards. Less 
powerful lights are being supplied for 
juse at Gaza, Rutbah Well, Bushire, Jask 
and Gwader. It is the plan of the In- 
dian Government to provide floodlights 
and other standard airport lighting at 
Hyderabad, Jodhpur and Delhi and to 
make use of railway stations for mark- 





Recognition lights will be placed at 47 
stations along the 700 miles from Ka- 
rachi to Delhi. 

At present four days are required to 
make the journey between Cairo and 
Karachi. 
possible mail may be brought within 
four and one-half days from London 
to India. 

Several difficulties in the way of early 
|night flying over this route are arising. 
|It may be necessary to build substitute 
| airports for some in use at present. A 
new agreement concerning stations in 
|the Persian Gulf will have to be ob- 
tained from the Persian Government. 


| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





House Committee Considers 
Samoan Government Bill 


The House Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs at a night session Feb. 9 completed 
the reading for amendments of the bill 
(S. 5621) to provide a government of 
Samoa, Representative Knutson (R.), of 
| St. Cloud, Minn., chairman, stated orally 
Feb. 10. 
| Mr. Knutson said that the committee 
has yet to agree on a section of the 
measure relative to naturalization, and 
that a favorable report on the measure 


the next few days. 
The bill has passed the Senate. 


Tariff Commission Asked 
For Production Cost Data 


cotton, velvets and velveteens will 
investigated by the Tariff Commission 
Senate. 


adopted Feb. 10 by the 


pens was introduced by Senator Wagner 


lution (S. Res. 439) relating to cotton, 
velvet and velveteen fabrics was spon- 
sored by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin. 


} 




















j The air route from England to India! 
is being equipped for night flying by | 


ing intermediate points of the route.| 


When regular night flying is: 
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Excludes Certain 
Soviet Pulpwood 


Use of Convict Labor in 
Lumber Industry in Four 
Sections of Russian Union 
Is Claimed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
test case will be brought in the Customs 
Court by importers of Soviet lumber and 
pulpwood and consumers, with a likely 
appeal to the Court of Customs and 
Patents Appeals, to ascertain the author- 
ity of the Department of the Treasury to 


make incumbent upon the importer the 
proof that this merchandise was produced 
by voluntary labor. The Customs Bureau, 
it was added, is not aware of any present 
shipment of pulpwood from the restricted 
territory. 

Appeals to the United States Customs 
Court, however, must be on a particular 
shipment rather than on the entire mat- 
ter of restriction, it was pointed out. 


Tariff Act Cited 

Treasury Decision 44385, with which 
the compliance is made mandatory in 
the case of Russian pulpwood and lum- 
ber under the new order, establishes 
the regulations placing the burden of 
proof on the importer to show that the 
goods are not produced by convict labor. 
The Tariff Act of 1930 contains a pro- 
vision prohibiting the entrance of con- 
vict labor goods to the United States. 
The Tariff Act also contains a provision, 
effective Jan. 1, 1932, prohibiting prod- 
ucts of forced and indentured labor, 

Records of the Department also show 
the action with regard to lumber and 
pulpwood, is the second finding rela- 
tive to Russian trade relations. Pre- 
viously the Department had found there 
was “dumping” of matches produced in 
Soviet Russia, and issued an anti-dump- 
ing order restricting such imports. 


Change in House Bill 


The amendment agreed to by the House 
Committee was made public by the chair- 
man of the Committee, Representative 
Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., who 
said the Committee had authorized him 
to use every effort to expedite its pas- 
sage. The full text of the provision 
agreed to, amending the language of 
section 307, follows: 

Section 307. All goods, wares, articles, 
and merchandise mined, produced, manu- 
factured, transported, handled, loaded or 
unloaded, wholly or in part in any for- 
eign country by convict labor or and 
forced labor or any indentured labor un- 
der penal sanctions shall not be entitled 
to entry at any of the ports of the United 
States, and the importation thereof is 
hereby prohibited, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary for the enforcement of this 
provision. 

The provisions of this section relating 
to goods, wares, articles, and merchan- 
dise mined, produced, manufactured, 
transported, handled, loaded or un- 
loaded by forced labor or and indentured 
labor, shall take effect.on Apr. 1, 1931, 
and shall remain in full force and effect 
until Congress provides otherwise; but 
in no case shall such provisions be appli- 
cable to goods, wares, articles, or mer- 
chandise so mined, produced, manufac- 
tured, transported, handled, loaded or 
unloaded which are npt mined, produced, 
or manufactured, in such quantities in 
the United States as to meet the con- 
sumptive demands of the United States. 

“Forced labor,” as herein used, shall 
mean all work or service which is ex- 
acted from any person under the menace 
of any penalty for its nonperformance 
and for which the worker does not offer 
himself voluntarily. 

In any proceedings under or involving 
the application of any provision of this 
act, reports and depositions of officers or 
agents of the United States shall be ad- 
missible in evidence. 





probably will be filed in the House within | 


Difference in the cost of production | 
here and abroad of steel pens and-~of | 
be | 


under the direction’ of two resolutions | 
The | 
resolution (S. Res. 438) relating to steel | 


(Dem.), of New York, while the reso-} 


Consult your local steamship agent or 


UNITED STATES LINES 


John W. Childress, General Agent 
1027 Connecticut Ave., Washington. Phone: National 7563 
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SECLUSION 


Residential seclusion at the St. Regis 
is now heightened even more in the 
decorating of several new suites by 
Karl Bock. These Avenue-home set- 
tings are available for day-by-day stays. 


HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Fiith Avenue New York 
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Leviathan 


WORLD'S 
MARCH 11 


LARGEST SHIP 


MARCH 28 APRIL 15 


New low winter fares on 
above sailings. First class 
as low as $270. 


FAMOUS CABIN LINERS TO PLY- 
MOUTH, CHERBOURG, HAMBURG. 
FARES FROM $147.50. 


President Harding . Feb.18, Mar. 25 
President Roosevelt . Mar.4, Apr.1 
America . « Mar.18, Apr.15 
George Washington Apr.8 May 6 


Weekly sailings New York to London 
American Merchant Lines, $100 
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Red Cross 


For Oleomargarine Measure Found to Exceed 


Veterans Favored House Committee on Rules Refers Action on Request of 
Representatives Brigham and Haugen; Bill Would 


Amend Provisions for Taxation 


Allocation of Expenditures 
From $12,500,000 Fund 
To Be Recommended by 
House Committee 


The House Committee on World War 
Veterans Feb. 10 ordered favorably re- 
ported the bill (H. R. 16982) authoriz- 
ing an appropriation of $12,500,000 to 


veterans’ hospitals throughout the coun- 
try. 
Representative Rogers “(R of 


ep.), 
Lowell, Mass., chairman of the galicom: 
mittee in charge of the bill, state orally 


following the Committee meeting Feb. 
10 that action by the House on the meas- 
0 


ure is expected early next week. 
Although the: bill itself prov 
a lump sum appropriation for t 
struction work, Mrs. Rogers s 
the Committee will recommend alloc 
tions of the fund along the lines of | 
the program recently placed before the | 
subcommittee by Brig. Gen. Frank T.| 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af-| 
fairs. . ett 
The Committee, in its report, she said, | 
will recommend that the appropriation 
be allocated as follows: 4 
Bedford, Mass., additional facilities, | 
neuropsychiatric hospital, $280,000. =| 
In the State of Vermont, new hospital | 
and regional office, general 


a- | 


ides for| ! 
his con-| Committee, asked if there was any wit- | 
tated that|ness for the opposition to it and there) 


Representatives Brigham (Rep.), of 
Ibans, Vt., author of the oleomar- 
garine bill (H. R. 16836), and Haugen 
(Rep.), of Northwood, Iowa, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
argued before the House Committee on 
| Rules on Feb. 10 in advocacy of a rule 
‘for expediting the measure in the House | 


St. 


he this session of Congress. 


Mr. Haugen told the Committee that | 
carry out a program of construction at! “oleomargarine should not be permitted | Columbia University, 

to masquerade under false colors.” He 
explained that all the members of yo 
e 


Committee “on Agriculture so far as 
knows favor ‘the bill.’ Representative 
O’Connor (Dem.), of” 
said he understood Representative Aswell 
em:), of Natchitoches, La., is opposed 
it. Representaive Snell (Rep.), of 
Potsdam, N. Y., Chairman of the Rules 


was no __ response. Representative 
Ketcham (Rep.), of Hastings, Mich., 
spoke briefly on one detail of the bill. 
The Rules Committee deferred action. 

The statement regarding the purposes 
and reasons for the proposed legislation 
was made by the bill’s sponsor, Repre- 
sentative Brigham in full text as fol- 
lows: 

The bill, H. R. 16836, amends the tax- 
ing provisions of the oleomargarine law 
in this important particular. 


éw York City, 


The pres- | 
hospital,|ent law places a tax of 10 cents per| 


The Dominion of Canada absolutely 


; oleoma: ine. 
most universal public policy is that but- 
ter made from cow milk contains cer- 
tain substances called vitamins which 
make it superior in the human diet to 
oleomargarine. On this point both Dr, 
E. V. McCollum; of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Walter H. Eddy, of 
were in complete 
agreement. Dr. McCollum stated to the 
Committee that butter was rich in vita- 
min A and h@d@ considerable quantities 
of three other vitamins. 

A telegram from Dr. McCullum in- 
serted in the record shows that crude 
| palm oil contains only one-third as much 
of vitamin A as is found in butter, and 
he said, in his opinion, the method of 
refining palm oil would destroy its vita- 
min A content. Dr. Eddy, when ques- 
tioned on this point, admitted that a 
pound of butter would have 25 times as 
much vitamin A as would a pound of 
oleomargarine made with palm oil as an 
ingredient. The evidence proves con- 
clusively that oleomargarine is deficient 
in vitamin content and is not to be com- 
pared with butter as a source of supply 
of these elements so essential to normal 
growth and well-being. 


Reasons for Death 


prohibits the manufacture and sale of 
The reason for this al-}. 


‘|national headquarters that the 


7 Million Mark 


President Hoover’s Check 
For $7,500 Among Do- 
nations Received by Na- 

_ ‘tional Headquarters 


President Hoover’s gift of $7,500. to 
the Red Cross $10,000,000 drought relief 
fund was received Feb. 9 by John Bar- 
ton Payne, chairman of the organization, 
it was stated Feb. 10 at Washington 
D. C., national headquarters of the Red 
Cross. Contributions in the campaign 
total $7,303,115 thus far, it was said. 
The following additional information wes 
provided: 

more 
eived 


A registered package containi 
than 200 individual checks was 
by Judge Payne from Grand ~ Master 
Charles H. Johnson, of the Grand Lodge 
Free and Accepted Masons of the State 
of New York, representing contributions 
of $4,111.50 from the lodges and officers 
of the Grand Lodge, for the drought 
fund. Robert Judson Kenworthy, the 
grand secretary, wrote that this was the 
“first installment of New York’s contri- 
butions by lodges.” The Red Cross chap- 
ters in each community will be credited 
with the lodge contribution. 


Quotas Reached 


Additional chapters which have petites 
ave 
reached their quotas, follow: Middleboro 


| pound upon oleomargarine but provides | 
new hos-|that when oleomargarine is free from 
1 hos-| artificial coloration that causes it to 
|look like butter of any shade of yellow, | 
| the tax shall be one-fourth of 1 cent per 


$500,000. es 
Chautauqua County, N. Y., 
pital and regional office, genera 
pital, $750,000. 2. ae 
Coatesville, Pa., additional facilities, 


and Monson, Mass.; Hicksville and West 
Auglazie, Ohio; St. Lawrence, Cayuga 
= Jordanville, N. Y¥.; and Winsted, 
onn. 


The Red Cross Chapter at Ruth, Nev., 


Are Compared in 


neuropsychiatric hospital, $560,000. — | 
Augusta, Ga., additional facilities, 
neuropsychiatric hospital, $280,000. — 
Aspinwall, Pa., additional facilities, 
general hospital, $450,000. j 
In the State of South Carolina, new 
hospital and regional office, general hos- | 
pital, $1,000,000. an 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., additional] facilities 
general hospital, $280,000. ce 
Gulfport, Miss., additional facilities, 
neuropsychiatric hospital, $500,000. 
Chillicothe, Ohio, additional facilities, | 
neuropsychiatric hospital, $370,000. 
Camp Custer, Mich., additional facili- 


] 
} 


| 
ay) 


| ural ingredients. 


pound. 
Bill Proposes to 
Change Tax Basis 


The bill proposes to change the basis | 


of applying the tax by making the dis- 
tinction rest solely upon the color of 
the oleomargarine, whether that color is 
produced by artificial coloration or nat- 
In other words, a color 
line is drawn. Oleomargarine colored a 
shade of yellow deeper than that pre- 
scribed is taxed 10 cents per pound; oleo- 
margarine of a lighter shade is taxed 


| one-fourth cent per pound. The instru- 


ties, neuropsychiatric hospital, $500,000.| ent used to measure the color is the 


St. Cloud, Minn., additional facilities, | 
neuropsychiatric hospital, $370,000. } 

In the State of Iowa, additional facili- 
ties, neuropsychiatric and general hos- 
pital, $620,000. 

In the State of South Dakota, new; 
hospital and regional office, general "hos- 
pital, $500,000. 

In the State of California, new hospi- 
tal or additions, $900,000. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, new hospital, regional 
office and diagnostic facilities, general 
hospital, $750,000. 

Rutland, Mass., infirmary and clinical 
building, replacement, $410,000. 

Boise, Idaho, infirmary building, re- 
placement, $250,000. 

Helena, Mont., infirmary 
placement, $330,000. 

In the State of Arkansas, new hos- 
pital and regional office, general hos-| 
pital, $600,000. 

In the State of Nevada, new hospital 
and regional office, general hospital, | 


building, re- 


color 


Lovibond tintometer. This instrument 
has been used in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to measure the color of oleomar- 
garine for many years. 

The sale of oleomargarine colored a 


deeper shade of yellow than that to 


which the 10-cent tax applies in this 
bill is prohibited in Pennsylvania and the 


evidence shows that the measurement of 
Lovibond tintometer has} 


by the 
presented no practical difficulty in en- 
forcing the law in that State. 

The history of oleomargarine legisla- 
tion shows that the Congress intended to 
tax all oleomargarine colored to look like 


butter when the so-called Front amend- 


ment to the Oleomargarine Act was 
passed in 1902. The bill, as it passed 
the House, provided that the one-fourth 
of 1 cent tax should apply to oleo- 
margarine free from coloration or in- 
gredient which caused it to look like 
butter of any shade of yellow. The Sen- 
ate struck out the words “or ingredients” 


Survey of Illinois 





Tuberculosis and Accidents 
Are Found to Be Two 
Principal Hazards to 
Young Adults of State 


— 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Feb. 10. 

Accidents are a much greater hazard 
\for young adults in Illinois outside of 
Chicago than in the large city, while 
pneumonia and heart disease seem to 
attack Chicago citizens with greater fre- 
quency than those living down-state, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Department of Public Health. 

Tuberculosis, accidents, heart disease 
and pneumonia in the order named were 
the principal causes of death in the State, 
it was pointed out, these four being re- 
sponsible for over 50 per cent of mor- 
talities in the 20-35 age group. For 
all causes, the Department declared the 
death rate in Chicago was higher than 
|the rate down-state. The statement fol- 
|lows in full text: 


For people between 20 and 35 years 
|old, tuberculosis is far and away the 
| greatest of all health hazards. This at 
least is true in Illinois. During 1929 
| tuberculosis killed almost twice as many 
people of this age group as did accidents, 
the next most frequent cause of death. 
To tuberculosis, 1,931 fatalities were at- 





a community facing its own problems due 

to the depression—reported some days 

ago that its quota could not be met. 
Shipments of Food 

More than 8,000,000 pounds of food- 
stuffs have been given by generous in- 
dividuals and firms to the Red Cross for 
distribution in the drought areas, accord- 
ing to estimates made here. 

From central and western States alone 
200 carloads have been donated. Each 
car contained an average of 40,000 
pounds of vegetables, flour or cornmeal, 
with the exception of three carloads of 
evaporated milk, one carload of dried 
milk from California, two carloads of 
eggs from Iowa, one carload of:live poul- 
try from Nebraska, two carloads of salt 
herring from Minnesota. The Red Cross 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., reports 
that on yesterday alone, 41 carloads of 
foodstuffs were offered from the fol- 
lowing States: Iowa, 7; Colorado, 9; 
Kansas, 2; Texas, 4; Missouri, 1; Min- 
nesota, 2; Idaho, 1; South Dakof€a, 1; Ne- 
braska, 14. 

. Fruit and Vegetables 

Nine carloads, eight of them from 
Florida, and one from South Carolina, 
have gone westward and southward in 
the past few days, also. These included 
a carload of grapefruit to Mississippi; 
oranges, cabbage, grapefruit and other 
vegetables to other Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky and Louisiana points. 

New York City has almost reached 
its quota and the standing of cities of 
500,000 population or over in campaigns 
to reach quotas, was given as follows: 


Quota Réperted 


$350,000. 

Waco, Tex., additional facilities, gen- 
eral hospital, $450,000. 

In the State of Wyoming, new hospital 
and regional office, general hospital, 
$500,000. 

Contingent fund, $1,000,000. 

Total, $12,500,000. 


Additions Favored 
To Veterans’ Homes 


and inserted the artificia! coloration pro- 
vision. Chairman Henry of the House | 
Committee accepted this amendment with 
the statement that there was no known} 
ingredient which could be used to pro-| 
|duce the yellow color in oleomargarine | 
but if some such ingredient should be |} 
later discovered, the defect in the law 
could be corrected by future legislation. 
It is the purpose of the bill before you 
to correct that defect. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
issued regulations when the Act of 1902 
was passed holding that if yellow colored 
ingredients are used in substantial quan- | 
tities in relation to other importing! 

| color, then the product is not artificially | 
| colored and the tax is one-fourth of 1 
The subcommittee of the House Com-'|cent per pound instead of 10 cents. 
mittee on Military: Affairs Feb. 10 unani- The manufacturers of oleomargarine 
mously approved the bill (H. R. 16658) | set out _to find such yellow ingredients. 
authorizing the erection of certain addi-| Up to November of this year a limited 
tional facilities at branches of the Bur-| amount of yellow oleomargarine taking | 
reau of National Homes. The bill au-| the one-fourth of 1 cent tax was pro- 
thorizes an immediate appropriation of| duced by selecting the highly colored 
$2,850,000, and the chairman of the Com-| body fats of dairy cows of certain breeds. | 
mittee, Representative James (Rep.), of Recently, however, a process has been 
Hancock, Mich., said he would call a/ discovered for the refining of palm oil, | 
meeting of the Committee Feb. 11 to con- | 5° that it can be used in substantial | 
sider action on the bill, and if it is favor-| @uantities as an ingredient in making, 
ably reported to the House, it will prob- oleomargarine. 1 
ably be brought up under a suspension On Nov. 12, 1930, Commissioner | 
of the rules. | Burnet issued a ruling holding that un-| 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Adminis- | bleached palm oil could be used in mak- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, testified of ; mg oleomargarine and the one-fourth of | 
the need of this legislation, and told the|1 cent tax would apply to the product | 
Committee the veterans’ hospitals would | instead of the 10-cent tax. This will 
eventually be used for domiciles when permit the manufacture of unlimited 
this need exceeds the hospital needs. He | @uantities of oleomargarine yellow in| 
recommended a reduction of the com-|9lor, in fact colored just like butter, and | 
pensation to veterans while they are re- the tax will be one-fourth of 1 cent per| 
ceiving hospital and domiciliary atten- pound. The Act of 1902 will be com-| 
cian pletely nullified and a revision of our} 

Representatives Schafer (Rep.), of law is needed to meet this situation. 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Holaday (Rep.), of I want to point out that a real emer-, 
Georgetown, Ill., spoke in behalf of the | S¢ncy confronts the dairy industry which | 
bill. |makes prompt action necessary. The| 

|evidence shows that the raw materials! 

| used in the manufacture of a pound of | 
animal fat oleomargarine costs 9 cents! 
per pound while the raw materials! 
used in a pound of vegetable oil mar- 
garine cost only 6.8 cents per pound. | 
z This is less than one-fourth the cost of | 
1M {producing the butter fat at the farm 
}for the manufacture of a pound of but- 
jter. The butter industry cannot meet | 
z ee the competition of the counterfeit in| 
Commonwealth of Virginia: | these terms. 
Richmond, Feb. 10. The principal countries of the world 

A compromise drought-relief measure | have passed stringent laws to protect 
providing for an advance of $50,000 per| butter from its counterfeit oleomar- 
county to be expended on farm-to-mar- garine. Some of these Jaws prevent 
ket highways in order that work may be| coloration in imitation of’ butter, some 
provided for farmers has just been pro-| prescribe difference in packages, and 


| 


Gen. Hines Tells Subcommittee 
Of Need of Legislation 





Farm-to-Market 
Road Plan Urged 


Would Provide Work 
Drought Area, Mr. Byrd Says 


| State with 671 deaths, but it was second 


| encountered. 


New York City . 
Chicago ....... eres 
Philadelphia 


$1,500,000 $1,478,154 
940,000 525,000 
324,713 
128,700 
85,000 
104,959 
222,091 | 
92,929 | 
100,000 | 
77,532 
52,837 
32,000 
242,307 | 


tributed against 1,020 charged to acci- 
dents. Heart disease stood third in the 


in Chicago. Then came pneumonia, cred- | 
ited with 552 deaths in the 20 to 35 age 
group. These four causes were responsi-| 
ble for 4,174 of the 8,247 deaths in this 
age group, a matter of about 50 per cent. | 
More Accidents Down State 

Age 20 to 24: Living in Chicago or 
outside that city makes a good deal of 
difference in the degree of health hazards 
In Chicago, for example, 


Cleveland 
Boston 
Baltimore 
Washington 
Buffalo 
Brooklyn 
Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 160,000 75,794 
Los Angeles 230,000 126,141 
tuberculosis causes 402 out of 1,178; A_radio program has been arranged 
deaths, a matter of 34 per cent, among for Feb. 12, 9:30 to 10 p. m., Eastern 
the 20 to 24 age group in 1929, while | Standard Time, by the National Broad- 
accidents caused 121 or about 10 per|casting Company. Governor Harvey L. 
cent. Down-state, tuberculosis causes | Parnell, of Arkansas, representing the 
836 or 26 per cent of the 1,265 deaths|State most severely affected by the 
and accidents, 245 or about 19 per cent. | drought, will speak from Little Rock, 
Thus the hazard of tuberculosis was |Ark., and Governor Norman S. Case, of 
nearly a third greater in Chicago than | Rhode Island, will represent the State! 
down-state while the accident rate down-| which has most readily answered the ap-} 
state was nearly double that in Chicago|peal of the drought stricken, being the 
for this age group. Heart disease stood | leading State in the race to complete its 
third, credited with 74 deaths down-|quota. Governor Case will also speak 
state and 93 in Chicago, and pneumonia |for all of the eastern States which have 
fourth, charged with 62 and 89 deaths | contributed to the relief fund. 

in the two areas, respectively. For peo- John Barton Payne, chairman of the 


300,000 





i 
ple in the 20 to 24 age group, Chicago|American Red Cross, will speak from 
was much safer as to accidents but less | Washington, telling of the progress of 
safe as to tuberculosis, heart disease|the relief work. Governor Case will 
and pneumonia. From all causes the speak from Providence. The program 
number of deaths in Chicago was about will originate over WJZ in New York, 
35 per 100,000 total population against | with music, change to Washington, thence 
a rate of 30 down-state . ; to Little Rock, back to Providence, and 

Age 25 to 29: Here again, accidents | conclude with music in New York. The 
account for a much larger percentage of | hook-up will be nation-wide. 
the mortality in this particular age group | ~~~~~~.....nennnnewnn nnn 
down-state than in Chicago, while heart 5 | 
disease ranks much higher in Chicago. | ©28¢ more frequently attack the Chicago | 
Pneumonia, likewise, is a much more fre- | ‘!tizens. The same four causes, tuber- 
quent cause of death in Chicago than|C¥losis, accidents, heart disease and 
down-state. Out of 1,284 deaths in the | Pmeumonia are the big killers of the peo- | 
25 to 29 age group down-state, tubercu- ple between 20 and 35 in both Chicago! 
losis caused | 34 or 26 per cent; accidents and down-state. No other hazards ap- 
187 or 14 per cent; heart disease 106 or|PTOach these in importance until after 
8 per cent; pneumonia 67 or 5 per cent. | 28¢ 30, when responsibility for mor- 

Thus the down-staters fared better |‘@lity tends to grow more widely dis- 
from the standpoint of heart disease and |‘Tibuted, such things as chronic nephri- | 
pneumonia and worse from tuberculosis | ‘#8, cancer and homicide beginning to | 
and accidents, these four being the lead- | take on greater significance. 
ing causes of death among the 25 to 29 
age group in both areas. In ratio to the) 
total population this age group in Chi- 
cago lost 40 per 100,000 people in 1929, 
while down-state the rate was 30. 

Smaller Difference in Rates 

Age 30 to 34: While still the leading 
cause of death in the 30 to 34 age group, | 
tuberculosis does not take the promi-| 
nence occupied among younger adults. | 
Thus in the dowr -state, tuberculosis was | 
responsible for 276 deaths or 19 per cent 
of the 1,433 from all causes in this age 








posed by Harry F. Byrd, Chairman of the |some even go so far as to provide that! group. 


State Drought Relief Committee of Vir- | 
ginia. 

The suggestion was made in tele- | 
grams to Senators Swanson and Glass | 
(Dem.), of Virginia, and to John Bar- 
ton Payne, of the American Red Cross. 

The farmers in distress want work, | 
the message said, and charity only as a} 
last resort. Under the proposal made} 
by Mr. Byrd, the money advanced would 
be repaid by deductions from future Fed-| 
eral aid appropriations. 

The message follows in full text: | 

What the farmers in distress from the} 
drought desire is work if possible and 
only charity as last resort. In order to 
end deadlock between Senate and House 
could not fund be advanced by Federal 
Government to drought States on basis 


| farm-to-market roads, 





$50,000 each county to be repaid by an- 


nual deductions from future Federal road | 
appropriations and expended on farm-to- | 


butter and oleomargarine shall not be 
sold in the same store. 


so that they can continue to reside on 
their farms. This proposal, first made by 
Governor Pollard, has the unanimous en- 
dorsement of drought chairmen repre- 
senting 21 States and if made effective 
at once will largely obviate necessity of 
charity relief and in addition give per- 
manent aid to agriculture by improving 
Until machinery 
is created for expenditure of this fund 
the Red Cross can take care of the desti- 
tute, while funds so expended may not re- 
sult in maximum of efficiency, yet as re- 
lief must be given, work is far preferable 
to charity. In my judgment a special 
session of Congress will be a disaster and 
seriously retard our business recovery 
and the leaders of both sides to the 
present controversy should remember 


Then come aceidents, charged 
with 203 or 14 per cent; heart disease 
99 or 7 per cent; pneumonia 77 or 5 per 
cent. 

In Chicago the figures were tubercu- 
losis 269 or 17 per cent; heart disease 
168 or 11 per cent; accidents 156 or 10 
per cent; pneumonia 151 or 10 per ment; 
all causes, 1,549. 

From all causes the death rate per 
100,000 total population was 34 down- 
state and 46 in Chicago. It is probable 
that a greater percentage of the people 
in Chicago fall within the 30 to 34 age 
group than down-state, so that if the 
rates were based upon the population of 
that age group alone, the differences 
would not be so great. In 1920, for ex- 
ample, 45 per cent of Chicago’s popula- 
tion fell into the 20 to 44 age group, 
while for the whole State the percentage 
was scarcely 41 per cent. 

At the same time, even after allow- 


Mount Rainier National Park has been 
enlarged to include a portion,of the 
summit of the Cascade Range and other 
scenic country totalling about 34,000 
acres of land in accordance with an act 
of Congress approved by the President, 
the Department of the Interior an- 
nounced in a statement Feb. 10 describ- 
ing the area. ¥ 

Through the new park boundaries will 
be constructed a new road connecting 
Yakima and Seattle. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

A portion of the summit of the Cas- 
cade Range and other scenic country of 
the first order has just been added to 
Mount Rainier National Park through 
the action of President Hoover on Jan. 
31 in approving congressional legislation 
revising park boundaries. 
| In addition to enriching the natural 
| scenic features of the park and greatly 
| increasing its educational features, this 


market roads utilizing human labor so/|that personal opinions and political con- 
that employment can be given in proxim- | siderations should be subordinated to the 
ity to the farmers’ homes. The only work | general welfare of the country especially 
benefical to farmers and farm hands out | at this time of the great crisis we are 
of employment is work near their homes | now experiencing. 


ing for the discrepancies in age distribu-| boundary change simplifies administra- 
tion of the population, it seems clear| tion, protection and development of the 
that accidents are a much greater haz-| park. It affords a natural boundary on 
ard for young adults down-state than in| the east, based on topographic conditions, 
Chicago, while pneumonia and heart dis-] and includes as the.east park gateway 
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Used in Study of Astronomic Problems | F oods and Drugs 


AvtHorrzep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 


Herein, Berna 


PusLisHED. WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


United States Naval Observatory. 


To secure data for determination of the equinox and as an aid in 
the solution of a number of definite astronomic problems, the six- 
inch transit circle installed at the United States Naval Observa- 
tory in the National Capital, shown above, is employed by Govern- 
ment astronomers in nightly observations, weather permitting, in 


pursuance of a six-year program undertaken in 1928. 


The'‘sun, 


moon and,planets, including the minor planets Ceres and Vesta 
and Eros in opposition, and thousands of zodiacal stars, are as- 
signed for scrutiny by this instrument. 


Thorough Cooking of Pork Products 


Found Important Health Precaution 


Parasitic Disease Said to Often Result From Eating It 
When Raw or Improperly Cooked 


An outbreak of the parasitic disease 
called trichinosis at Williamsville, N. Y., 


recently has been traced to the eating 
of raw or improperly cooked pork in- 
fested with the parasite, the Department 
of Agriculture stated Feb. 10, Prompt 
action by a health official prevented 
deaths, the Department said, but eight 
persons were confined to hospitals for a 
time. The statement follows in full text: 

Fifteen cases of the parasitic disease 
known as trichinosis, at Williamsville, 
N. Y., were recently reported to local 
health officials according to word re- 
ceived by the United States Department 
of: Agriculture. The outbreak, like oth- 
ers occurring in the United States, was 
traced to the eating of raw or improperly 
cooked pork infested with parasites 
known as trichinae. Although eight of 
the 15 persons affected were confined to 
hensitela, no deaths have been reported. 
That no fatalities occurred during the 
outbreak is attributed to the prompt ac- 
tion of Dr. Myron Metz, health officer of 


Plans Outlined for Homes 
Of Workers at Hoover Dam 


Attractive homes with modern con- 
veniences will be erected at Boulder City, 
the model town which the Government 
will build for the workers constructing 
Hoover Dam, according to specifications 
made public by Commissioner Elwood 
Mead at the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Feb. 10. 


The houses will be detached and of 
varying sizes with modern equipment 
such as built in ironing boards, cup- 
boards, breakfast rooms, laundry equip- 
ment and electric refrigerators. Addi- 


jtional information follows: 


In expending its $2,000,000 for the 
construction of Boulder City, consider- 
able attention has been paid to the resi- 
dences which will house the population 
of 3,000. Seventy-five cottages have 
been planned for the married employes. 
They vary in size from three to six 
rooms each, There will be five 6-room 
cottages, 19 five-room, 26 four-room, and 
23 three-room cottages. 

The plan of construction calls for hol- 
low tile walls to ward off the heat of 
the desert region. The houses will vary 
in design and will be of stucco exterior. 


Farm Products 
Farmers may expect generally in 1931 
a tendency toward greater demand for 
agricultural products, greater stability in 
commodity prices and lower production 
costs. (Department of Agriculture.) 


Portion of Summit of Cascade Range 
Is Added to Mt. Rainier National Park 


Area of Reserve Is Increased Approximately 34,000 Acres 
Through Revision of Boundaries 


Chinook Pass, which affords an unusually 
spectacular entrance. es it will 
run the new road connecting Yakima and 
Seattle. ° 

An important factor in the addition 
to the park was the need for including 
in it the only feasible location for the 
new road to be built by the National 
Park Service to connect up with the new 
State highway on the east. All other 
possible locations were found to be ex- 
cessively expensive. 

In all, a total of approximately 34,000 
acres of land was added to the park, on 
the south and east boundaries. 

The legislation went through Congress 
in unusally quick time. The bill to re- 
vise the boundaries was introduced in 
the House of Representative John W. 
Summers, of Washington, on Dec. 11. It 
passed the House on Jan, 14 and the 
Senate on Jan. 26, and was signed by 
the President Jan. 31. A similar bill was 
introduced in the Senate on Dec. 11 by 
Senator Wesley L. Jones, of Washing- 





ton, but was replaced by the Summers 
bill after the latter’s passage by the 
lower House. 


| 


| 
} 





Williamsville, who obtained a list of the 
buyers of the pork thought to be in- 
fested and advised each person to call a 
physician in case there were any symp- 
toms of illness, 


Disease Caused 
By Small Parasites 


“Trichinosis is a parasitic disease which 
occasions severe and sometimes fatal ill- 
ness. It is caused by very small para- 
sites called trichinae, which are some- 
times present in hogs and remain in the 
pork,” says Dr. Benjamin Schwartz, par- 
asitologist of the Department. “When 
pork .containing trichinge is*eaten+ with- 
out being well cooked or processed un- 
der expert supervision by Government 
or local authorities, the parasites get 
into the body and produce thousands of 
very small worms, which reach the blood 
stream and are carried into the mus- 
cles, where they lodge in small lemon- 
shaped nests. No dependable cure is 
known for the disease, and treatment 
may be effective only in the early stages, 
but the disease may be prevented by 
thoroughly cooking the meat, which kills 
the parasites. 

“Although estimates indicate that 
from 1 to 2 per cent of the hogs slaugh- 
tered in the United States are affected 
with trichinae,” Dr. Schwartz states, 
“there is no definite means of determin- 
ing the presence of the parasite in live 
hogs. Neither can the presence of the 
parasites in the meat be accurately de- 
termined in all cases. Pork containing 
trichinae may look perfectly sound. The 
need for cooking pork thoroughly is 
therefore apparent even though it may 
have been produced under sanitary condi- 
tions. 


Greatest Danger in 
Winter and Fall 


The greatest danger from trichinosis 
comes during the Fall and Winter months 
when many hogs are slaughtered on 
farms. In such cases pork or smoked or 
dried sausage containing pork is often 
eaten or tasted without sufficient cooking 
and entire families are sometime stricken. 
In establishments operating under Fed- 
eral supervision certain pork products 
are especially processed to destroy 
trichinae. These products which have 
been so treated and pork which is well 
cooked are generally recognized as 
healthful foods and need give no cause 
for alarm. Persons who purchase 
processed products which are designed 
for eating without further cooking, 
should ascertain whether the products 
have been prepared under Government 
supervision or under equally competent 
local supervision. Without accurate in- 
formation on this point, pork products 
should not be eaten without thorough 
cooking. 

In order to meet the demand for in- 
formation concerning the life history of 
the trichinae as well as the symptoms 
and duration of the disease which it 
causes, the Department has issued Leaf- 
let No. 34-L, “Trichinosis: A Disease 
Caused by Eating Raw Pork,” by Doctor 
Schwartz. Copies of this leaflet may be 
obtained by writing to the Office of In- 
formation, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Weshington, D. C. 


1a Rae 


Destroyed Under 
~ Federal Laws 


More Than 140 Shipments 
Of Impure Products Were 
Seized in January, Agri- 
culture Department States 


Destruction of more than 140 con- 
signments of drugs and foods seized 
ped January, which were in violation 
of the Food and Drugs Act, was an- 
nounced by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration Feb. 10 in a summary 
of its gctivities for the month. 

The statement of the ‘Administration 
follows in ful! text: ; 

Federal officials in January, 1931, 
seized more than 140 consignments of 
foods and drugs found in violation of the 
national pure food laws, W. G. Camp- 
bell, Director ‘of Regulatory Work, 
United States Department of Agricul-. 
ture, in charge of the Food and Drug 
Administration, announced today. Seiz- 
ures included 18 lots of drug prepara- 
tions labeled as having curative or pre- 
ventive value for pyorrhea and related 
mouth diseases, 21 shipments of de- 
teriorated ether, seven consignments of 
mislabeled or adulterated antiseptics, 
and large stocks of foods and misbranded 
medicines found to have been shipped un- ¢ 
lawfully under the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act. Thirteen barrels of “ginger 
jake,” seized last June, and held under 
custody for examination by Government 
chemists and pharmacologists, were de- 
stroyed during the month, . 

On Jan. 14, the United States Marshal 
for the Western District of Missouri 
was ordered to destroy five 50-gallon 
barrels of adulterated “fluid extract of 
ginger, no claimant for the property 
having appeared. The ginger had been 
shipped by a New York, N. Y., drug 
house to a wholesale company in Kansas 
City, Mo. The Government, says Mr. 
Campbell, held that it fell below the 
standard prescribed by the United States 
Pharmacopoeia and was, therefore, adul- 
terated under the Food and Drugs Act. 
This “jake” was destroyed. 

Among several preparations, unlaw- 
fully labeled as “treatments” for pyor- 
rhea, proceeded against during the 
month, was one manufactured in Laurel, 
Miss., and consigned to Mobile, Ala. A 
large stock of this product, labeled: 
* * Prevents decay, checks Pyor- 
rhea * * * Counteracts Acid Mouth * * *,” 
was burned, under order, in the city in- 
cinerator at Mobile by a United States 
Marshal late in January. Outstanding 
dental authorities hold that there are 
no known drugs nor combinations of 
drugs considered to have curative or pre- 
ventive value for pyorrhea and related 
mouth disorders. 

Seizures of adulterated and misbranded 
foods and drugs represented only one 
phase of the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s regulatory work in en- 
forcing the pure food laws during Janu- 
ary, Mr. Campbell comments. The De- 
partment also brought to a conclusion 
several legal prosecutions of violators 
and forwarded to the Department of 
Justice several recommendations for ac- 
tions against concerns found to h we 
shipped adulterated or misbran sed 
goods in, interstate commerce. gf 
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get new tubes tonight 


You'll be amazed at what new tubes 
can do for your radio set. Tonight— 
get new RCA Radiotrons, the tubes 
which have been recommended by 
leading set manufacturers for years. 
Insist on the red and black carton! 
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WANT TO MEET 


THE BEST PEOPLE 


L is true that the circulation of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST almost exactly parallels the 
opportunities in America for making sales. 


It is true also that in city, state and nation, this 
magazine picks its readers in direct proportion 
to their intelligence and buying-power. 


This doesn’t happen by accident. No, indeed! 


It is the pre-calculated result of carefully deter- 
mining the most progressive and substantial sales 
territories and then confining our circulation 
_ effort within those areas. 


tx the hundred leading American cities, for 
example, investigation is made not only by 
zones, but by neighborhoods, streets, blocks 
and at times even individual homes. 


The men of our Division of Commercial Re- 
search visit, tour and map each city in residential 
detail, indicate the desirable circulation, and 


turn the guide-map over to the circulation 
department for action. 


It takes a publication great in editorial concept 
and execution to interest this superlative type 
of reader and hold him as THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST has held him for three decades. 


The success with which The Post is doing it 
now is seen in its ability to add, on top of its 
already largest magazine circulation, a steady, 
average increase of 100,000 such new readers 
every year! 


IF you want your advertising to address the 
hand-picked core and center of the best-buying 
public on earth, THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST offers you opportunity to talk to that 
hub three-million-strong which turns the taste, 
thinking, buying of the nation. 


There may be a better introduction to the best 
people in America, but the most experienced 
and successful advertisers have never yet found 
what it is! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Ponds Are Asked | 


Record o 


For Buildings for 


Foreign Service 


Banking: Finance 


Ark, H, 223. Butler. To ire filing more 
| specific bank statements with State depart- 
|ment; Banks and Banking. 


State Department Would : 
Be Allowed Additional 
Money Over Five-year 
Period by House Bill 


officers and directors of banks; Banks and | 
| Banking. 
Conn, H. 683. Thomas, 
of “small loan act.” 3 
Conn. H. 684. Barbour. Relating to in- 
vestments of savings banks in shares or 


‘ ee | Conn. H. 685. Jewett. Providing trust com- | 

Authority for appropriations, not con-| panies can not make wills; Banks. 
templated to be available until July 1,/""Conn. H. 686. Diana, Creating office of | 
1933, is proposed in a bill (H. R. 15774), | securities commissioner; Banks. | 
to provide additional funds fo. buildings| Conn. 3 ing t by | 
for the use of the American diplomatic | savings. banks in securities of public service | 
and consular service, reported to the | companies; Banks. 


; 7 . | Conn, S. 359. Requiring publication of port- | 
House ihe Committee on Foreign Af | folio. by investment trusts; Banks. 
fairs Feb. 9. 


| Conn. S. 360. Providing authority ‘or 
It proviles for a sum not to exceed | panks and trast companies to form pool of | 
$10,000,000, of which not more than $2,-| mortgage notes and invest trust funds in| 
000,000 would be appropriated for any eee eon eae such rt 
one year. The Committee report says) a © ae rust suceession in ; 
that appropriations made so far under) Bare 1 4) 99 expedite and simplify 
the authorization of the Foreign Service | otk scltethinn: 
Buildings’ Act of 1926, from. the date of | Ill. H. 173. Bederman.Usury law. 
its passage to the present time, amount! jJowa S. 52. Doran. Reducing legal inter- | 
to $6,835,000. The appropriation mg for) est on chattel loans from 3 to 1 per cent; 
; artment for the fiscal year! Banking. : a 
cane a, 1932, as it passed the a 149. Defining exempt securities; | 
House carried an gdditional 9 . ot Maine H. 722. Blanchard. Relating to in- 
200,000 for the Foreign Service ul'c | crease of capital stock of trust companies; 
ings’ Fund, which the Senate has in4/ Banks and Banking, 
creased to $2,000,000. The bill is now IN| inn, H. 291. Regan. Registration of 
conference. If the larger amount should | jic accountants; General Legislation. 
be agreed to, the total appropriations 


Minn. H. 363. Quinlivan. Adds New York | 
since the passage of the Foreign Service 
Buildings” Act will be $8,835,000. The 
total expenditures and obligations for 
this fund on Jan. 20, 1931, amounted to 
$6,245,718. Additional construction con- 
tracts contemplated to be entered into 
by the end of the fiscal year 1932 will 
bring the obligations near to the limit 
of the $10,000,000 authorized by the For- 
eign Service Buildings’ Act of 1926. 
Name Foreign Posts 

The Committee’s report says that when 
funds authorized by previous legisla- 
tion and the Foreign Service Buildings 
Act shall have been expended the Gov- 
ernment will own embassies at the fol- 
lowing posts: Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
Santiago, Chile; Paris, France; London, 
England (Ambassador’s __ residence); | 
Havana, Cuba; Tokyo, Japan; Mexico} 
City, Mexico; Istanbul, Turkey; Rome, 
Italy; Berlin, Germany; Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, and Lima, Peru. , 

“When funds authorized by previous 
legislation and the Foreign Service 
Buildings’ Act shall have been expended, 
the Government in addition to these em-| 
bassies,” the report stated, “will own 
legations at the following posts: Tirana, 
Albania; Peiping, China; San Jose, Costa 
Rica; Prague, Czechoslovakia; Oslo, Nor- | 
way; Managua, Nicaragua; San Salvador, 
El salvedor; Monrovia, Liberia, and 
Ottawa, Canada (office building only.) 

In addition, from funds previously ap- 
propriated and funds appropriated under 
the Foreign Service Buildings’ Act, the 








pub- 


in the State without special license under 
{blue sky law. } 
Nebr. H. 408. Sheldon. Forbids chain bank- 
ing. 
N. Y. A. 434, Cuvillier. 
brokers; Banks. 
N. Y. A. 443. Eberhard. 
savings assets in banks. 
Oreg. S. 94. Woodward. Defining what con- 
stitutes “doing business” within the State. 
Wis. S. 48. Relating to investments of 
deposits of mutual savings banks; Corpora- | 
tions and Taxation. | 
Wis. A. 43. Schmeige. Relating to chain 
banking; Insurance and Eanking. } 
Wis. A. 60. Fronek. Relating to taxation | 
of banks and trust companies; Taxation. 
Wyo. S. 40. Trust succession; Corporations. 
Insurance 


Ark. H. 279. Blackwell et al. To tax insur- | 
ance companies for public health work; | 
Insurance. 

Me. S. 283. Story. Relative to limit of 
insured’s deposit on mutual fire insurance | 
policies; Mercantile Affairs and Insurance. | 

Mass. S. 250. To make members of cer- 
tain charitable and religious associations 
eligible for group life insurance; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 846. Thomas. To provide pen- 
alties against reckless drivers to be used 
to reduce losses of insurance companies so 
as to decrease rates for automobiles insur- 
ance; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 956. Anderson. To appoint a 
board to fix rates for compulsory motor ve- 
hicle liability insurance: Insurance. 

Mass. H. 957. Connolly. To permit cer- 
tain domestic casualty companies possessing 
surplus of at least $1,000,000 to issue poli- 
cies without contingent or assessment lia- 


Licensing stock 


Segregation of 


} 


Ark. H. 224, Butler. To regulate loans to | 


ae 


f Bills in 


STATE LEGISLATURES 


j contract promising not to become a member 


of a labor union. 


W. Va. S. 96. Roberts, by request. Rela- 
tive to coercion of employes to purchase 


ciary. 


Wash. H,. 114. Edwards et al. 


Motor Vehicles 
Mass. 


Highways and Motor Vehicles. 
Mass. H. 846. Thomas. 
Mass. H. 956. Anderson. 


merchandise in payment of wages; Judi- 

d ; To pro- 

Providing for repeal | vide for licensing of civil engineers; Judi- 
| clar 

S. 295. To provide that no person 

parts of a bond or mortgage; Banks. ;under 18 shall be given driver’s license; 


See Insurance, 
See Insurance, 


Minn. S. 334, Roepke. To require licens- 


hicles and Motor Tax Laws. 

Mont. -S. 51. McCormack. To require 
certificates of title for registered motor ve- 
hicles; Roads and Highways. 

Nebr. S. 279. Vance. To lower from 
16 to 14 years the age at which persons 
may operate motor vehicles. 

Nev. A. 42. Wheeler. To provide for 
licensing of motor vehicle drivers; Roads 
and Highways. 


N. C. S. 128. Lawrence et al..To pro- 


hibit use of trailers on State roads; Roads. 


N. Dak. S. 80. Bonzer. To enact the 
uniform motor vehicle act to regulate ve- 
hicles upon highways; State Affairs. 

Ohio. S. 107. Dunipace. To make par- 
ents liable in cases of automobile accidents 
where minors are driving. 

W. Va. S. 80. Johnson. To increase re- 
quired age for obtaining driver's license 
from 15 years to 16 years; Roads and 
Navigation. 

Wash. “H. 110. Reader. 
establishment of financial 


dent cases; Insurance. 
Social Welfare 
Ark. H. 260. Danley. ‘ 
old age pensions; Confederate Pensions. 
} H. 898. Brewster. 


S. 358. Relating to investment by |ing of motor vehicle operators; Motor Ve- 


| 


To create a re-| American Consul 


Transfers Made 
In Personnel of 


Foreign Service 


Recent Changes in Assign- 


ments and Promotions 


Are Made Public by the 


Department of State 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
Service ‘since Jan. 31 have just been 
announced by the Department of State 
as follows: , 


George Alexander Armstrong, of New 
York City, now American Consul at Nice, 
France, assigned. Third Secretary of Em- 
bassy at Warsaw, Poland. 

C. Burke Elbrick, of Louisville, Ky., who 
was confirmed on Jan. 22, 1931, as a For- 
eign Service Officer, unclassified, Vice Con- 
sul of Career and Secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service, has been assigned American 
Vice Consul at Panama, Panama. 


The retirement of Cornelius Ferrie, of 


Fort Collins, Colo., American Consul Gen- | 


eral at Dublin, Ireland, will become effec- 
be at the close of business on Mar. 31, 
1931. 


Joseph Flack, of Grenoble, Pa., now on 
duty in the Department of State, has been 
designated First Secretary of Embassy at 
Warsaw, Poland. 

Assignment of Dayle C. McDonough, of 
Kansas City, Mo., now American Consul at 


To provide for | Sydney, Australia, to be American Consul 

responsibility | at Madras, India, has been canceled. He has 
Curb Exchange to those whose listing of | upon conviction of certain offenses or fail-| been assigned American Consul at Bombay, 
stocks and bonds automatically allow sale| ure to pay judgment in automobile acei- | India. 


To provide for |; American Consul at Havre, France. 


Dale W. Maher, of Joplin, Mo., now Amer- 
ican Consul at Batavia, Java, assigned 


Sheridan Talbott, of Bardstown, Ky., now 
at Guayaquil, Ecuador, 


cess committe on old age pensions; Pen-| assigned American Consul at Bluefields, 
i | Nicaragua. 


sions, 

Me. H. 899. 

contributory old age pensions; Pensions. 
Taxation 

Calif. S. 494. Ingels. Imposing a per- 
sonal income tax; Revenue and Taxation. 

Ga. H. R. 4§. Brown et al. Requiring. 
publie service corporations to file new and 
additional returns of property; County and 
County Matters. 

Mass. H. 917. Coakley. Amending G. L., 
c. 62, sec. 41, in regard to collection of 
income taxes; Taxation. 

Mass. H. 923. McGuinness. 
distribution of gasoline tax proceeds; Ways 
and Means (Joint). 

Mass. 5S. 278. 
stores; Taxation. 

Mass, S. 279. Providing reimbursement 
for distributors in connection with gasoline 
tax. 

Mo. H. 228. Logan et al. Amending R. 
S. 10066 in regard to assessment of hydro- 
électric dams and property of pipe lines. 

Mo. S. 104. Kinney. Same subject as 
H. 228. 

Mont. S. 52. Kemmis et al. Exempting 
industrial gasoline from taxation. 

Nebr. S. 270. Allen. 
15 cents per pound on imitation butter. 

Nebr. S. 272. Rodman et al. Making 
inheritance tax law reciprocal with other 
States. 

N. C. S. 135. Folger. Making basis 


Changing | 


Imposing tax of 


Stern. To provide for non- | 


| 


' 


gan, 


Sydney R. Redecker, of New York City, 
now American Consul at Naples, Italy, as- 
signed American Consul at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Germany. 

Robert English, of Massachusetts, now 
American Consul at Istanbul, Turkey, and 
who was confirmed on Dec. 16, 1930, as a 
Secretary in the Diplomatic Service, has 
been assigned as Third Secretary of Lega- 
= and American Vice Consul at Bangkok, 

iam. 


The following promotions were made 
in the Foreign Service, effective Feb. 


, |4, 1981: 
Imposing a tax on chain | 


| Class I: 
Charles M. Hathaway Jr. of Pennsylvania, | 


Foreign Service officer of Class II to 


Munich; Arthur Bliss Lane of New York, 
embassy Mexico; Samuel T. Lee of Michi- 
Lisbon; J. 

Maine, Department. 


Class III to Class II: 


Thomas M. Wilson of Tennessee, Diplo- | 
|matie Inspector. 


Class IV to Class III: 


Erle R. Dickover of California, Kobe. 
Class V to Class IV: 


Charles E. Allen of Kentucky, Istanbul; 


| George L. Brandt of District of Columbia, 
Cologne; John D. Hickerson of Texas, De- | 


Theodore Marriner of 
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In the CONGRESS of the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of February 10, 1931 


o The Senate 4 


THE Senate convened at noon Feb. 10 + The Senate, by unanimous consent, 


after a recess from the previous 
day. Senator La Follette (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, discussed the proposed 
amendment to the Interior appropri- 
ation bill, setting aside an additional 
$20,000,000 for “farm rehabilitation” as 
a drought relief measure. (Discussion 
on page 1.) 

Senator Schail (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
submitted a letter which he had sent 
to President Hoover relative to the 
appointment of a United States judge 
in Minnesota. (Summary on page 2.) 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
and Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
spoke in opposition to approval of the 
drought telief amendment. (Discus- 
sion on page 1.) 

Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Loui- 
siana, sought unsuccessfully to obtain 
immediate ,consideration of his resolu- 
tion requesting the Department of 
Commerce to supply certain informa- 
tion concerning publication by the Bu- 
reau of Mines of a circular relating to 
wgod alcohol. 


} 


agreed to vote on the bill (H. R. 6603) 
providing a shorter work week for 
postal employes at 1 p. m., Feb, 11. 
A_ resolution by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, requesting a 
Tariff Commission investigation of 
production costs of pens of plain and 
carbon steel, was agreed to, as was a 
resolution by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, providing for a production 
cost of inquiry of cotton, velvets and 
velveteens. 


The nomination of D. Lawrence 
Groner to be an Associate Justice of 
the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia was confirmed. 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, spoke in opposition to the relief 
amendment, but had not concluded 
when the Senate, under an unanimous 
consent agreement previcusly made, re- 
cessed at 5:15 p. m, to 7:30 p. m. for 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6603) 
providing for a shorter work week for 
postal employes, and unobjected bills 
on the calendar. 


e The House of Representatives © 


THE House met at noon, Feb. 10. 4 Moscow, Idaho, Chairman of the House 


Representative Sandlin (Dem.), of 
Minden, La., paid a personal tribute 
to Col. Campbell Hodges, U. S. A., the 
President’s representative investigat- 
ing drought conditions in Arkansas. 

Representative O’Connor (Rep.), of 
Tulsa, Okla., referred to the visit of 
the unemployment delegation to the 
Capitol and said he did not believe in 
people making the City of Washing- 
ton a shrine at which all the ills of 
the country can be cured. He called 
attention to the moving picture equip- 
ment outside of the Capitol and depre- 
cated the publicity being given to that 
group. 

Representative Nolan (Rep.), of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., called attention to a 
forthcoming concert by a symphony or- 
chestra from that city. 

(Rep.), 


Representative French of 





Appropriation subcommittee in charge 
of the naval appropriation bill, called 
up that measure and general debate 
was resumed. Mr. French discussed 
the bill and the naval situation. (Dis- 
cussion of his speech is printed on 
page 3.) 

Representative Ayres (Dem.), of 
Wichita, Kans., spoke against main- 
tenance of marines in Nicaragua. 
(Discussion of this will be pound on 
page 2.) 

Representative French (Rep.), of 
Moscow, Idaho, said the maintenance 
of the marines in that country is neces- 
sary and that the United States is 


| only following the same course followed 


for the last 100 years, in protecting 
lives and property wherever organized 
government has broken down. 


Representative Oliver (Dem.), of 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Textile Manufacturers 


Seek 


Additional Foreign Markets 


Unitep States DaiLy 


pl 


sioned personnel of the Navy. (Dis¥ 
cussion of this will be found on page 3. 

Representativé Miller (Rep.), of 
Seattle, Wash., spoke on national de- 
fense. 

Representative Glover (Dem.), of 
Malvern, Ark., urged passage of the 
bill which would authorize loans to the 
drainage and irrigation districts in 34 
States. 

Representative Fort (Rep.), of East 
Orange, N. J., spoke on amendments 
to the rules of the House which he in- 
troduced in 1929. These amendments 
would provide for a new Committee 
to be added to the House which would 
be on the abuse of privilege in speech 
and debate on the floor of the House. 

Representative Patman (Dem.), of 
Texarkana, Tex., addressed’ the House 
on the payment of adjusted service 
compensation certificates to World War 
veterans. Represerftative | Blanton 
(Dem.), of Abilene, Tex., gave to the 
House the contents of communications 
he has received urging payment of the 


certificates, 
(Rep.), of 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., spoke on the nb 


Representative Sloan 
Geneva, Nebr., spoke against elimina- 
tion of the so-called “lame-duck” ses- 
sion of Congress. , 

Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass., read a letter from John 
Thom Taylor, legislative representative 
of the American Legion, clarifying 
his stand on the payment of the ad- 
justed service compensation. 

The Committee arose and announced 
that it had come to no decision on the 
bill under consideration, and adjourned 
at 5:24 p. m. until noon, Feb. 11, 


Daily Record * | 
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Bills in Congress 
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New Mezsures Introduced 
Changes in Status 


Appropriation Bills 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 16415. Independent offices. Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 21, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 27. Reptd. to 
S. Feb, 2. Passed S. Feb, 9, 

Claims 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16983. Temple. Apprn. for claims 
of certain foreign governments; Foreign 
Affairs. 

Changes in Status: 

| Res. ovv. 10 amend law relating to 
| payment of certain claims of grain ele- 
| vators and grain firms. Passed H. Je. 25, 
| 1930. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. 

| Foreign Relations 

Changes in Status: 

H. J. Res. 494. For U. S. passport bur. 
at Los Angeles, Calif. Reptd. to H. Feb. 10, 
1931. 





Insular Affairs: Territories 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 1536u. wr filling of certain vacan- 
cies in S. and H. of Repr. of Porto Rico. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 10, 1931. 

Patriotic Observances: Assns. 
| Changes in Status: 

H. R. 16590. Army to participate at York- 
town Sesquicentenialn Celebration. Reptd. to 
H. Feb. 10, 1931. 


Federal Agency Serving Industry Which Accounts for 25 
Per Cent of Nation’s Total Export Trade 


Government will have or should have 
structures for office and residential quar- 
ters for the consular branch of the for- 
eign service, where sites already have 
been acquired, at Tangier, Morocco; 
Amoy, China; Shanghai, China; Mukden, 
China; Nagasaki, Japan; Seoul, Chosen; 
Yokohama, Japan; Penang, Straits Set- 


|of franchise tax on foreign corporations 
the actual rather than the nominal value 
of the capital stock. 

Se 143. Johnson. Changing basis 
of motor vehicle licenses from horsepower 
to net weight. 

Y. Dak. H. 96. McDowell et al. Im- 
posing tax on manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarine. 


Parks 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 11968. To reserve scenic rocks, pin- 
nacles, islands along Calif. coast for publie 
use. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13. Passed H. Jan. 
21, 1931. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. 

Postal Service 
Bills Introduced: 


partment; Robert D. Murphy of Wisconsin, | 
| Paris; Harold B. Quarton of Iowa, Habana; 
John Randolph of New York, Bucharest. 
Class VI to Class V: i 
Howard Bucknell Jr. of Georgia, Lefa- 
tion Panama; Howard K,. Travers of New 
York, Palermo. 
Class VII to Class VI: 


bility; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 960. Duncan. Relative:to guar- | 
anty capital and surplus of mutual insur- 
ance companies; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 965. Otis. To provide a $50 de- 
ductible clause in liability insurance pol- | 
icies issued under compulsory insurance | 
aw; Insurance. 

Mo. S. 110. Gordon. Relative to com- 


Ss. 


Topic VI: Foreign Trade 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


tlements; Corinto, Nicaragua; Calcutta, 
India; Matanzas, Cuba; Santiago, Cuba; 
Aden, Arabia, and Seville, Spain. 
Additional Needs Listed 

The report says it is believed that 
all the places so far mentioned can be 
provided for within the $10,000,000 au- 
thorized by the act and the appropria- 
tions so far made. It is a tentative list, 
however, the report says, considering 
the factors of cost entering into them. 
If the tentative list is correct, it adds, 
there would remain a considerable num- 
ber of places not provided for and 
numerous diplomatic posts have been 
suggested as places for future consid- 
eration. These include the embassies at 
Madrid, Spain; Warsaw, Poland; Lon- 
don, England (an office building), and 
Havena, Cuba (exchange of property); 
along with the following legations: Ad- 
dis Abada, Ethiopia; Helsingfors, Fin- 
land; Athens, Greece; Guatemala; Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras; Budapest, Hungary; 
Dublin, Ireland; Riga, Latvia; The 
Hague, Netherlands; Asuncion, Para- 
guay; Lisbon, Portugal; Bucharest, Ru- 
mania; Stockholm, Sweden; Berne, Swit-! 
zerland; Capetown, Union of South 
Africa; Caracas, Venezuela; Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia; Vienna, Austria; Brussels, 
Belgium; Lapaz, Bolivia; Sofia, Bul- 
garia; Ottawa, Canada; Bogota, Colom- 
bia; Quito, Ecuador; Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, and Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic. 

The report also mentions numerous 
other places where quarters are needed, 
in the Orient and elsewhere. 


plaints on insurance rates and payment of 
excess premium refunds to State Treasurer. 

Mont. S. 53. Corwin. To create a State 
hail insurance board; Insurance. 

Mont. H. 223. Com. on Agric. To pro- 
vide for levying and collection of hail taxes 
on lands of persons electing to come under 
act; Agriculture. 

Mont. H. 227. Ins. Com. 
payment of death annuity 
lives of children; Insurance. 

Nebr. S. 260. Van Kirk. To require life 
insurance companies doing business in State | 
to invest in defined Nebraska securities, 
amount equal to legal reserves on Nebraska 
business. 

N. Dak. 104, 
to resident and 
agents; Insurance. 

Ohio. S. 113. Clark. To enlarge powers 
of mutual fire insurance companies to per- 
mit reinsurance. 

Oreg. H. 149. McCourt. To fix a mini- 
mum tax of $1,000 annually on each for- | 
eign and alien insurance company doing | 
business in State. | 

Oreg. H. 156. De Lap, Wells. To permit 
casualty insurance companies to use merit 
or experience rating plans. 

Pa. S. 75. Norton. To entitle insurance 
agents holding licenses continuously for 
five years to be licensed without examina- 
tion; Insurance. 

Pa. S. 100. Harvey. To provide as pre- 
requisite to registration of motor vehicles 
for the establishment of financial responsi- 
bility for payment of damages for personal | 
injuries, death and property damage; 
Finance. | 

Pa. S. 107. Salus. To provide for mergers 
of domestic and foreign fire marine insur- 
ance companies and/or casulty and/or | 
surety companies; Insurance. 

Pa. S. 108. Salus. To provide for fil- 
ing of emended charters and certifications 
thereof in merger proceedings; Insurance. 

Pa. S. 109. Salus. To define the rights 
and responsibilities of fire insurance com- 
panies in payment of dividends to stock- 
holders; Insurance. } 

Pa. H. 333. Tahl. 
surance. 

Tenn. S. 
automobile 


Wash, H. 


Relative to 
benefits upon 


Ss. Lynch et al. 


nonresident 


Relative 
insurance 


Ohio National Guard 


Plans Radio Network 


Same as S. 100; In- | 


Application Made for Channel 
To Connect 20 Cities 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Feb. 10. 

Plans for a military radio network to 
provide communication between 30 Ohio 
National Guard headquarters organiza- 
tions in 20 cities of Ohio have been an- 
nounced by Adjutant General Frank D. 
Henderson, 

At the same time, the announcement 
said, the feasibility of a chemical warfare 
division was being discussed by Adju- 
tant General Henderson and Major Gen- 
eral H. L. Gilchrist, Chief of the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service of the United States 
Army. 

Application has been made to the De- 
partment of War for the assignment of 
a frequency to permit operation of 
short-wave stations at each city or town 
where Ohio National Guard Signal Corps 
are located. If the application is granted, 
equipment will be set up in the armories 
to send and receive messages, Adjutant 
General Henderson said. 

“The purpose of this net,” he ex- 
plained, “is to provide efficient radio 
technicians. By increasing the profi- 
ciency of radio operators, the Ohio Na- 
tiona! Guard will be prepared in this 
important department to function in any 
emergency. The training will be invalu- 
able in the event of any emergency such 
as a flood or other disaster.” 

Under the proposed plan, the hook-up 
would be divided into four integral parts. 
These units, in turn, would operate nets 
for their subordinate organization. Gen. 
Henderson said each control station 
would be on the air one night a week 
and operation on other nights would be 
in accordance with his instructions. ment of War in the plans under which 

Plans for the chemical warfare di-| Ohio would receive one battalion of 


462. Cahnbliss. 
liability insurance 
110. Reader. See Motor 


To regulate 
business. 
Ve- 


H. 111. Butterworth et al. To 
provide that fire insurance company may 
establish agencies to consist of two local 
agents to represent it in its corporate 
name and two local agents to represent it | 
in its underwriters’ capacity, and to per- | 
mit the appointment of additional agents | 
at license fee of $100 each; Insurance. 

Wash, H,. 112. Croskill et al. To pro- 
vide for qualification and written exami- | 
nation of first time applicants for insur- 
unce agent licenses. | 

Labor and Industry | 

Mass. H. 975. Pratt. To make lawful 
certain actions by employers and employes 
singly and in concert; Judiciary (Joint). 

Mass. H. 985. McFarland. To appoint | 
a special commission to investigate the 
Minimum Wage Commission and its prac- 
tices; Labor and Industries. a 

Mass. H. 986. To create the office of | 
special conciliator in labor troubles in boot | 
and shoe industry; Labor and Industries. 

Nebr. S, 222. Randall (by request). 
To regulate hours of employment of fe- 
males, 

Nev. A. 46. Matthews. To govern nego- 
tiations between employers and employes; 
Labor. 

N. C. §, 121. Dortch. To prohibit per- | 
sons under 18 in mills, factories, ete., at | 
night; Welfare. | 

N. C, H. 806. To prohibit employment | 
of females under 18 in mills or manufac- 
turing establishments at night. 

N. C. §S. 148. MeKee. To regulate em- 
ployment of children under 16 years of 
age; Welfare. | 

Ohio. H. 239. Marshall. To make un- 
lawful any contract between employer and 
employe which forbids employe joining 
union. 

Ohio. S. 108. Ackerman. To prohibit 
employer from compelling employe to sign 


N. Dak. H. 111. Aljets et al. Amending 
Gasoline Tax Law in regard to refunds. 

N. Dak. H. 112. Indergaard. Amend- 
ifg the State Income Tax Law. 

v. Dak. H. 152. Johnson et al. 
empting certain grains from taxation. 

N. Dak. S. 95. Fowler. Imposing a gross 
receipts tax on express companies. 

N. Dak. S. 100. Lynch. Amending the 
Gasoline Tax Law, section 3 and 5. 

N. Dak. S. 106. Thorson et al. Making 
assessment date May 1 instead of Apr. 1. 

Ohio. H. 228. Dail. Providing for taxa- 
tion of motor vehicles apart from personal 
property. 

Ohio. H. 237. Imposing income tax on 
interest and dividends, and an amusement 
tax 

Ohio. S. 111. Norton. Exempting motor 
vehicles from property taxes and increasing 


Ex- 


9 


|license fees. 


Oreg. H. 164. 
sonal income tax. 

Pa. H. 405. Powell. Changing distri- 
bution, proceeds of gasoline tax. 

Pa. S. 104. Roberts. Amending gasoline 
tax law by providing for refunds in cases 
of vehicles not operated over the public 
highways. 

sc. 8. 
tional license tax on textile plants operat- 
ing more than 55 hours. 

Tenn. S. 428. Durham. Imposing tax 
of 1 mill per kilowat on electric power gen- 
erated in State. 

Tex. S. 160. Holbrook. Requiring ex- 
hibition of personal property tax receipts 
before registering motor vehicles. 

Wash. H. 119. MeCoy et al. 
inheritance tax law by putting step children 
in same class as lineal descendants. 

W. Va. H. 168. McGuire. Imposing ad- 


Bynon. Relating to per- 


| ditional occupation license taxes. 


W. Va. 4H. 1092, 
Gasoline Tax Law. 
W. Va. H. 208. Bryant. Imposing sev- 
erance tax on sand and gravel. 
W. Va. 4H. 213. Matthews. 
a State income tax. ~ 
Workmen's Compensation 
Mass. S,. 257. To permit reopening of 
cases where medical testimony will show 
that diagnosis at time of trial was con- 
trary to existing medical conditions; Labor 
and Indu 
ass. S. 2: To give Industrial Acci- 
dent Board continuing jurisdiction until 
employe has been awarded full compensa- 
tion to which he is entitled; Labor and 
Industry. 
Mass. 


Gardner. 


Imposing 


H. 981. Gallagher. To provide in 


201. Godfrey. Imposing addi- | 





} 


Southampton; 
Montreal; 


Gilson G. Blake Jr. of Maryland; Geneva; | 
|Curtis T. Everett of Tennessee, Geneva; 
| Robert F. Fernald of Maine, Tegucigalpa; 
| Sydney B. Redecker of New York, Naples; 
| Laurence E. Salisbury of Illinois, mbassy | 
Stanton of California, | 


Paris; Edwin F. 


| Legation Peiping. 


Cless VIII to Class VII: 


Howard A. Bowman of New York, Sault 
Ste. Marie; John H. Bruins of New York, 
Joseph F. Burt of Illinois, | 
Corcoran of Massa- | 


William W. 


|chusetts, Warsaw; C. Paul Fletcher of Ten- 


|nessee, Toronto; 


Austin R. Preston Jr. of 


, New York, Brisbane; Edwin Schoenrich of 


| Maryland, Mazatlan; 

| District of Columbia, 
E. Seltzer of 
Talbott of Kentucky, Guayaquil. 


} 


Winfield H. 
Bucharest; 
New York, Para; 


Scott of 
George 


Unclassified to Class VIII and commis- 


sioned consul: 


Franklin B. Atwood of Massachusetts, 


| Belfast; J. Holbrook Chapman of District 


| 


Amending | _._ 
‘Nominations Submitted 


To Senate by Mr. Hoover | 


Amending | 


of 
| California, Kobe; 
consin, Palermo; Fayette J. Flexer of Illi- 
nois, Embassy Habana; Knowlton V. Hicks 
of New York, Hamburg; 
land of District of Columbia, Halifax. 


Cologne; Cabot Coville of 
Walton C. Ferris of Wis- 


Columbia, 


Joseph P. Rag- 


Noncareer 


The Department will open a consular 


agency at Pau, France, under the supervi- 
sion of the Consulate at Bordeaux, France, 
and Mr. 


Robert Dickey Jr. has been ap- 
pointed American consular agent. 
Robert Fellner of New York appointed 


American Vice Consul at Zagreb, Yugo- 


slavia. 


President Hoover on Feb. 9 sent to the| 
Senate for confirmation these nomina- | 


| tions: 


; the District of Columbia. 


eases of partial disability that compensa- | 


tion shall be paid as for total incapacity 


}until employer furnishes to employe such 
| work as he is capable of doing; 


Lavor and 
Industry. 


Mass. H. 982. Gallagher. To restrict 


employer’s rights to have medical examina- 


tions of injured employes; 
dustry. 

Mass. H. 983. Gallagher. 
den of proof in compensation cases upon 
employers on every issue; 
dustry. 

Mass. H. 984. Irzyk. To increase allow- 
ance for burial expenses from $150 to $300; 
Labor and Industries. 

N. C, 
and its subdivisions from 
North Carolina act and to increase number 
of employes necessary to bring private em- 
ployer under act; Insurance. 

Okla. H. 76. Jones (Carter), To make 
compensation payment 75 per cent of av- 
erage weekly wage subject to maximum 
payments of $25 a week and minimum of 
$12 and to make waiting period three days; 
reported favorably. 

Oreg. 8. 
tional compensation for invalid widows. 


peals if decided in their favor. 


lemployes’ fund” for payment of compensa- 
tion for injury or death of employes pre- 
viously disabled or handicapped”; 
General. 

Pa. H. 


| for periods of lessthan a year; Insurance, 
' Pa. 


selves; Insurance. 





vision, he said, must await final appro-| about 300 men and equipment for their 
priation by Congress to determine if| training. Gen, Henderson said a skeleton 
funds will be available. Gen. Hender-| force for chemical warfare already is 
son, said he told Gen. Gilchrist he would ; maintained by the Ohio National Guard 
be glad to cooperate with the Depart-|but that its work is limited. 


Pa. H. 339. Musmanno. To provide that 
compensation for disfigurement shall be in 
addition to compensation for injury or dis- 
ability; Insurance. 


to provide compensation for injuries to them- 


Labor and In- | 


To place bur- | 


S. 144. Jones. To eliminate State 
provisions of | 


To be a judge of the Police Court, Dis- 
trict of Columbia: John P. McMahon of 
Reappointment. 

To be United States attorney, western 
district of North Carolina: Charles A. 
Jones of North Carolina, vice Harkins, re- 
signed 


25 of code 
Insurance, 


reenact Art. V, Chap. 
to workmen’s compensation; 


Wash. S. 96. Jacobus. To increase benefits | 


under workmen's compensation law and 


naming certain occupations as “extra hazard- 


ous”; Industrial Insurance. 

Conn. S,. 422. 
with physical defects which imposes on 
employer an additional hazard may spe- 
cifically waive his rights under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Mont. H. 220. Hamilton. Relative to 
notice of claims of injuries other than 
death; Workmen’s Compensation. 

Nebr. H. 414. Van Fleet. To create an 
industrial commission of three members to 


|}administer Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
Labor and In- | 


Nebr. S. 202. Randall. To provide work- 
men shall not be covered under Compensa- 


| tion Act except where engaged on or about 


premises where their duties are being per- 
formd or where their services require their 
presence during hours of service. 

Nebr. S. 203. Randall. To provide 
compensation for occupational diseases. 

v. 8. 137. Davis. To permit writing 
in a single policy workmen’s compensation 
and employers’ liability insurance imposed 
by law; Banking and Insurance. 

N. Y. A. Int. 626. Alterman, To pro- 
vide that appeal from decision of referee 
or board shall not stop payment of compen- 


| sation awarded; Labor and Industry. 


114. Bennett. To provide addi- | 


N. Y. SS. Int. 447. Love. To make all 


dows. occupational diseases compensable; Labor 
Oreg. H. 147. Jud. Com. To permit injured | and Industries, 
workmen to recover attorney’s fees on ap- | 


N. Y. A. Int. 665: To make it a mis- 


‘demeanor for any corporation or mutual 


| 
313. Wright. To provide that sub- | 
seribers to State fund may take insurance | 


H, 317. Wright. To provide that sub- | 


Pa. S. 89. Coyne. To create “handicapped ; association to demand from employers or 


for employer to give information as to 
age of employe or whether employe is par- 


Judiciary | ent of any minor children; Labor and In- 


dustry. 
N. C. H. 273. Spence. To amend Work- 
men’s Compensation Law so as to eliminate 


| committees from its provisions and to per- 
mit employers and employes to waive pro- | 
| scribers to State fund may be insured therein | visions when not more than 25 employes 
| are regularly employed in any business or 


establishment; Insurance. 
Wyo. H. 125. Moore. To provide for 


Sheridan | 


relating | 


To provide that employe | 





inclusion of voluntary firemen of incor- 
porated cities and towns in provisions of 
Workmen's Compensation Act; Corpora- 


W. Va. S. 78. Hatfield. To amend and |! tions. 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Foreign Trade. 


The present series deals with 


By Thomas J. Biggins 


Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce 


HE manufacture of textiles, which 
had its inception with the arrival 
of the earliest settlers, has be- 

come the second largest branch of the 
manufacturing industry of the United 
States. The total valuation of textiles 
and their allied products manufactured 
in the United States each year 
reaches a sum in the vicinity of 


+ $10,000,000,000. 


The output of the mills has devel- 
oped to such an extent that the manu- 
facturers are having difficulty in dis- 
posing of their products in the domes- 
tic market, and are making strenuous 
efforts to develop foreign markets to 
take their surplus production. 

To further these efforts the Textile 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce was organized. 
It has nothing to do with supervision 
and has no regulatory powers, but it 
has practically unlimited scope to 
function in any direction which will 
improve the foreign and domestic trade 
in American textile products of all 
kinds. Textile fibers and their prod- 
ucts account for approximately 25 
per cent of the total export trade of 
the United States, and since there are 
well over 100 distinct and separate 
branches of the trade which might be 
broadly classified as within the textile 
industry, it is readily appreciated that 
efficient and adequate service to these 
diverse interests is a distinct contribu- 


tion to trade expansion, 
*~ a * 

[s ORDER to cope with the problems 

of the many branches of the in- 
dustry, the Division was organized of 
sections, each of which concerns itself 
with one or more of the major sub- 
divisions of the textile field, and also 
makes contacts with leading manu- 
facturers, institutes, trade associa- 
tions, and merchandisers in order to 
secure the utmost cooperation in the 
solution of problems and the outlining 
of policies for serving the industry. 
This contact with the industry has 
been maintained and gradually de- 
veloped until at the present time we 
are in constant touch with scores of 
trade association executives, and prac- 
tically all of the scientific research 
institutions in “the country. 

Sections of the Division are pro- 
vided for wool and wool manufactures, 
raw cotton, knit goods, wearing ap- 
parel, cotton manufactures, furs and 
fur manufactures, silk and rayon, 
linens and laces, textile maintenance, 
and miscellaneous fibers. Other sec- 
tions handle the editorial work for the 
Division, Federal specifications for 
textiles, and the study for new and ex- 
tended uses for cotton. 

The present condition of the indus- 
try demands that foreign outlets be 
developed with the idea of perma- 
nency..A mass of factual information 
must be compiled, coordinated, and 
presented to the trade in usable form. 
Foreign agents for American goods 
must be found, and their capabilities 
and standing reported on. Prices, 
terms, preferences, and other charac- 
teristics peculiar to each market must 
be brought to the American distributor 
in concise form and in full detail. 

of * 
N THIS work the staff of the Di- 
vision depends very largely on the 
foreign organization of the Bureau 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and that of the State Department. 
Through hundreds of representatives 
of the two Departments in foreign 
countries, an enormous volume of per- 
tinent information is received, includ- 
ing lists of potential customers or 
agnets, trade reports, market surveys, 
and reports on individual trade pro- 
motion activities. The technical di- 
visions of the Bureau also cooperate 
with their technical data on foreign 
tariffs, transportation, commercial 
laws, and commercial intelligence. 

In order to facilitate the foreign 
sales promotion, textile trade com- 
missioners have been sent to impor- 
tant consuming centers, men of many 
years’ actual experience in the textile 
field, who, instead of devoting their 
time to voluminous. reports on eco- 
nomic and political cycles actually 
push the sale of American textiles in 
much the same way as is pursued by 
representatives of individual exporters. 
The results of the efforts of these 
trade commissioners have been most 
gratifying, and the alertness of ex- 
porters in taking advantage of the 
connections recommended has brought 
excellent returns. 

The district office organization of 
the Bureau also comes into the pic- 
ture. A foreign representative digs 
up an inquiry for, let us say, an in- 
ternationally advertised brand of silk 
hosiery. He immediately cables the 
Textile Division, which communicates, 
through the district office, with the 
American firm in question. All pos- 
sible information is made available to 
the exporter, not only on the market 
possibilities for his product, but also 
on the foreign firm, and in many cases 
cabled replies by the exporter result 
in trial orders being placed immedi- 
ately, which in turn lead to substantial 
sales, 


*” 


DURING the nine years which have 
elapsed since its organization the 
Division has achieved far more than 
a moderate degree of success in ful- 
filling its original purpose of active 
cooperation with the industry in the 
solution of major problems, and in 
the expansion of its foreign trade. A 
few of the many instances in which 
we cooperated successfully might 
serve to show the variety of requests 
which we are constantly receiving. 

On account of the unsettled con- 
ditions in China a large silk mill was 
unable to get delivery on its forward 
purchases of waste silk. The mill was 
faced with the necessity of obtaining 
immediate shipment or closing the 
plant. Through the intervention of 
the Division, and our foreign repre- 
sentative, the material was shipped, 
obviating the necessity of the threat- 
ened shut-down, which would have 
thrown hundreds out of work. 

At the time of the Japanese earth- 
quake the relief organizations called 
on us for assistance in the purchase 
of textiles. Time, of course, was the 
important factor. Through our con- 
tacts with the clothing trade, the pur- 
chases were made expeditiously and 
efficiently and the clothing was on its 
way to the victims within the shortest 
possible space’ of time. 


a * 


In the next of this series of articles on “Foreign Trade,” to appear in the 
issue of Feb. 12, Arthur S. Hillyer, Chief, Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, tells 
how the Division links American merchandise sellers with foreign buyers. 
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H. R, 16974. Wood. To fix postage on cere 
tain periodicals exceeding 8 oz.; Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

S. Res. 436. McKellar. Investigation of 
postal affairs; Audit and Control Contingent 
Expenses of Senate. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 6105. Johnson. 
jernment Island, Alameda, Calif., of public 
| buildings; Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5776. For advance planning and regu- 
lated construction of -public works, for 
| stabilization of industry. Passed S. Jan, 
21,1931. Reptd. to H. Jan. 27, Passed H. 
Feb. 2. Approved Feb. 10. 

Public Health 

Bills Introduced: 

S. Res. 437. Broussard. Wood alcohol ine 
| vestigation; Ordered to lie over, 

Public Lands 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 6104. King. Withdrawals of public lands 
in Utah; Public Lands and Surveys. 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 3820. To authorize stock-raising 
homestead entries in petroleum reserves ex- 
cept within geologic structures of producing 
oil or gas fields. Passed H. Apr. 7, 1930. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 10, 1931. 

Shippin 
| Bills Introduced: _ 
| H.R. 16979. Griffin. U. S. Shipping Bd. to 
| sell property in Hoboken, N. J., to Port of 
New York Authority; Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. ° 

Veterans 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 6096. Johnson. Relief of certain blind 
persons disabled in military or naval serv- 
ice; Military Affairs. 

H., R, 16982. Mrs. Rogers. Addtl. hospital 
| facilities under World War Veterans’ Act; 
| World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


ka MY 

FAVORITE 
LINE 

White Star, 





“Have several times changed sailing 
dates,” writes an executive, “in order 
to travel by my favorite line —White 
Ster.” If you travel White Star on 
your business trips to Europe, you 
know what he means. 


Speedy trip—experienced people to 
cater to your comfort—quiet rooms for 
conference and concentration—trained 
secretaries always within reach—radio 
tokeep you in touch with developments 
at home—ship to shore phone service. 


You can round out a full week at your 
office sail Friday or Saturday, and 
reach London or Paris in time for ur- 
gent meetings the following week-end. 
A fleet of famous ships to sail on— 
Majestic, world’s largest; Olympic, 
Homeric, etc. Accommodations for 
every purse and plan Weekly sailings. 


*Quoted from an executive's letter to us 


30 Principal Offices in the United 
States and Canada. Mein Office: 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 
Authorized agents everywhere, 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE « 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


international Mercantile Marine Company 
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AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED’ WiTHOUT, COMMENT 


Is Blamed for 


Conditions Inside and Out- 
side the Industry Said to 
Be Responsible for Re- 


cession in Agriculture 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Manufacturers cut down their purchases 
of raw materials, such as wool and cot- 
ton, and all over the country the con- 
sumption of certain agricultural prod- 
ucts showed an amazing decrease. In- 
dustrial production at the end of 1930 
was approximately 35 per cent below the 
peak of 1929; factory employment was 
22 per cent lower and pay rolls had been 
reduced about 35 per cent. Every phase 
of agriculture consecuently experienced 
the effects of the reduced buying power 
of consumers. 

Two Major Problems 

Depressed conditions in business and 
agriculture in Europe and other foreign 
markets have very seriously affected our 
agricultural export trade and thereby in- 
tensified and prolonged the effect here. 

So far as agriculture is concerned, it 
is faced with two great problems—the 
restoration of normal demand for farm 
products which will come about only with 
the disappearance of the general depres- 
sion, and the elimination of agricultural 
surpluses. The two are closely related 
because a decreased demand only adds 
to the surplus which beats down the 
price of agricultural products. 

The root of our troubles is overpro- 
duction. It overshadows all other ail- 
ments. It does not apply alone to agri- 
culture. : 

It is estimated that our coal mines 
can produce 50 per cent more coal than 
is _ consumed; that our oil wells pro- 
duce nearly 50 per cent more oil than 
can be sold profitably. The steel indus- 
try has a capacity of several millions 
tons greater than the demand warrants. 
The woolen mills are in the same fix. 
The shoe factories are equipped to turn 
out each year 250 per cent more shoes 
than we buy. For 1929 it was estimated 
taht our automobile plants in this coun- 
try had a production capacity of 8,000,- 
000 cars, yet the entire world bought 
that year only 6,500,000 cars. The sit- 
uation relative to copper, sugar, coffee, 
and rubber is familiar to you all. 

Says Tariff Protection Needed 

As progressive farmers, the job im- 
mediately ahead of us is twofold; to 
stop uneconomic expansion to new lands; 
to get submarginal land out of crop 
production, and, by direct positive ac- 
tion on the part of each farmer, to regu- 
late the acreage in crops. 


In this problem of adjusting supply | 


and demand, tariff protection is of fun- 
damental importance. It is a direct pro- 
tection to the farmer through its effect 
on the prices received. 

Another benefit derived directly from 
tariff protection is the stimulation of 
production of commodities which we 
would otherwise import and in helping 
te balance production against market de- 
mand. By improving the domestic mar- 
ket for products which might be raised 

in greater quantity in this country, the 


“tariff will permit shifts from surplus to 


deficit crops. We import vegetables 
which it requires 388,000 acres to pro- 
duce; dairy products and by-products 


which it requires 450,000 acres to pro-| 


duce; cattle, hogs, and sheep which it 
requires 818,000 acres to produce. 


The total shifts in acreage from crops | 


of which we now produce a surplus, to 
crops to which increased tariff protec- 
tion offers a better market could rur 
as high as 10,000,000 acres. Adequate 
tariff protection is essential to hold the 
home market for the American producer 
and to encourage him in making the nec- 
essary adjustment of production to mar- | 
ket needs. 

A complete land-utilization policy calls 
for (1) a scientific classification of our 
land resources, (2) the concentration of 
farm acreage in some areas and a check 
upon its expansion in others, (3) the! 
diversion to other than farm uses of 
lands obviously submarginal for crop 
purposes, (4) a reconciling of our na-| 
tional reclamation policy with the need 
for restricting farm production, (5) the 
acceleration of public reforestation, (6) 
management of the public domain from 
a national point of view, and (7) guid- 
ance, through adequate information, for 
private enterprise in land settlement. 

I am glad to see that of recent years, 
however, there has been in this area a 
greater tendency toward diversification 
and crop rotation. Agricultural pros- 
perity is widely dependent upon this 
practice, though the opposite principle, 
of specialization is justified under some 
conditions. 

Favors Animal Husbandry 

My own view is rather strongly to-| 
ward the advantages of animal hus- 
bandry to the individual farmer and to 
the Nation. Never in the general his- 
tory of man’s progress as a farmer has 
animal husbandry meant impoverish- 
ment. Quite the contrary! In the long 
run it means conservation of soil and 
other resources as opposed to exploita- 
tion. It tends ‘toward stability rather 
than uncertainty in our year-to-year 
farm business. 

Since the World War, there has been 
a trend toward a more diversified diet, 
with a rapid increase in the per capita 
use of vegetables, a decline in consump- 
tion of bread, corn meal and other ce- 
reals, and an increase in consumption) 
of milk, sugar, and fruit. 

The increased use of dairy products | 
has been great, consumption now being 
about 24 per cent greater than before} 
the War. f 

Such a favorable demand situation has | 
enabled dairying to reach the propor- 
tions of a $2,250,000,000 industry. In 
1928 one-fourth of the total farm in- 
come of the United States was produced | 
by our dairy cows. Our dairy products 
are worth 2% times the value of the 
beef and ‘veal crop, and more than 3 
times the value of the wheat crop. The 
value of milk alone is twice that of the 
Nation’s hog crop. One of the largest 
industries in the world is the motor-ve- 
hicle' industry, yet the wholesale value 
of all the motor-vehicle production in 
the United States and Canada is not as 
great as the farm value of the dairy 
products of the United States. 

The figures are interesting, but the 
point I wanted most to bring out is that 
the dairy farmer has been getting a 
larger share of the consumer’s dollar 
than any other agricultural producer, 
chiefly because he has. been better organ- 
ized, and because he has fully recognized 
the importance of raising the quality 
standard of his product. Through co- 
operation a good percentage of the 
dairymen have been able to control the 
marketing of their product and thereby 
more effectively control the price which 
they get. 










and carefully selected. 


| boats—where speed is accompanied 


|in making industrial 
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work, that ultimately progressive indus- 
try insisted that the work go outside the 
home. 

Factories housed the machines and 
served as work centers, and women fol- 
lowed their work into the factories. Cities 


grew up around the factories, and no/| 


one had either the spare time or the in- 
centive to grow foods, so that milk, but- 
ter, fruit, vegetables, and meat had to 
be bought. Often men’s wages, and 
working women’s wages, when they were 


not supply enough for even a very low 


standard of living, so more women went | 


into the factories. 


Early Factories Often 
Poor Work Places 


The early factories were often poor 
work places, crowded and noisy, with 
insufficient light and ventilation. The 


were fatiguing and dangerous to op- 
erate, offering no chance for variety of 
work, no opportunity to develop skill, no 
satisfaction in the quality of work or 


everywhere. 

Moreover, wages were very low; fare 
was net adequate; nonfinancial and un- 
financial motives no longer acted as in- 
centives; and family life suffered great 
losses, for the women who left the home 
came back to it physicaly and emotion- 
ally tired, and with little financial gain. 

Why were women who had shown .them- 
selves so highly skilled in the handi- 
crafts of an earlier day usually given 
unskilled and low-paid jobs when they 
entered industry? Partly because it had 
always been customary to overlook the 
economic value of women’s work, consid- 
ering her labor either as an unpaid bene- 
fit to humanity, like air or sunlight—or 
as paid for in appreciation, love for serv- 
ice, or some other intangible coin, and 
| partly because machines were designed 
ito turn out more goods, 
the working power of the worker. 

The 1910-1920 records show 
women went into the food, iron and 
steel, clothing, silk and knitting mills; 
into electrical supply, shoe and cigar 
factories, etc—and that the median 
week’s earnings in all industrial pur- 
suits in 13 States were $8.35 to $19.13. 
In the textile industries, where many 
women worked, wages were particularly 
low. The woman herself, having had no 
chance to learn the economic value of 
her work in the home, had no idea of 
its value in industry, and sold her labor 
cheap. Industry feared she would be 
a temporary or unstable worker—because 
of her sex or age and the fact that mar- 
riage, home and family brought to her 
great responsibilities which might clash 
with work. 


Adjustment of 
Home Life Necessary 


Naturally men were slow to realize 
that if women were to go into industry 
and succeed there, there ‘must be ad- 
justments in home life also. A shared 
industrial burden must mean a shared 
home burden—if there was to be “equal- 
ity of opportunity” and efficiency. 

Since women were paid less than 
men—because they were kept largely at 
unskilled work and on low pay—they 
came to replace men on many jobs, es- 
pecially in times of slack employment 
or when changes in machinery changed 
the work process so that less skill was 
demanded of the worker. 

Meantime, women were also entering 
the business world and into the profes- 
sional or semiprofessional group. This 
was new and untried work—therefore 
it was easier for women to get better 


| opportunities and better pay. Because of 


this they could afford the training that 
gave them more skill, more wages, and 
as a result promotion. They could also 
obtain, through their new opportunities 
and the consequent recognition, a more 
satisfying type of home life. 

Then came the period when women 
entered industrial life as progressive 
thinkers in the industries themselves; 
when they became employers as well as 
employes; when as engineers and ad- 
ministrators they worked side by side 
with men, in studying work problems. 
They found that work is most efficient 
when it is done under the best working 
conditions. They discovered and devel- 
oped units, methods and devices for 
standardizing work methods that meant 
more products and at the same time 
more wages and a minimum of effort and 
fatigue. They learned to measure work- 
ers as well as work, and they learned 
adequate methods of selecting workers, 
teaching them, assigning them to jobs 
and promoting them. They found that 
this was not only humane, but “good 
business”—that it paid in satisfaction 
and also in money. 

Investigations and applications in the 
factories and offices of the progressive 
leaders in industrial America proved con- 
clusively that the human element was 
of prime importance. In order that this 
human element should be conserved, used 
and developed, materials were inspected 
Machines were 
redesigned, for safety, for the minimum 
fatigue and the maximum comfort and 
pleasure of operation. The inventions of 
automobiles and airplanes and _ speed- 
by 
security and pleasure—may have helped 
machinery more 
“human minded;” but undoubtedly there 
was a deeper cause than this. 
Attempt to Study 
Wages Scientifically 

Attempts were made to study wages 
scientifically and to fit them to the value 
of the work done and the needs of the 
worker. The “Adequate wage,” the “So- 
cial wage” came into use—instead of the 
“Minimum wage.” 

Meantime, what of women? In the 
few, more ‘progressive industries and 
occupations they came to get “equal pay 
for equal work.” Better tasks, assign- 
ment and training meant better under- 
standing of sex differences, type differ- 
ences and age differences—and, at last, 
some appreciation that there are like- 
nesses as well as differences, and that 
often the likenesses are the more im- 
portant. 

The need for studying the 24-hour 
day of the worker became apparent, and 
that implied a study of home life. This 
led to making the home a more efficient 
place for work as well as leisure—and 
planning as to what should be done in 
the home, who should do it, when, where 
and how. Inevitably, men took over 
some of the work, machines were in- 
stalled, and work within the home came 
to have an economic value. This cor- 
relation of home with industrial activity 
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in the thing produced. Ugliness prevailed | 
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: Overproduction Change in Economic Position 
Of American Women Outlined 


1 1 ; ] 1€S| Member of President’s Emergency Committee Says Evils 
Farm Diff - t Still Existing Include Inadequate Wages, Poor Plan- 


ning and Unwarranted Discrimination 
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: |persisted, both in handling of materials 
the “bread winners” of families, would | 


| comes periodically worse. In the present 
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meant more emphasis on the human ele- 
ment, not less. It meant better under- 
standing of work, as it should be—that 
is to say, an effective and satisfying 
expression of the human: spirit. in han- 
dling materials, machines and men. 
Of course only progressive homes and 
industrial plants were like this. The 
others went on in much the same old 
way, in merely adequate selection of 
materials, machines and men. Drudgery 


and the human element. Discrimination 
on sex lines and age lines are still with 
us, as are poor planning, inadequate 
knowledge of markets, inadequate wages 
with their consequences of too little 
buying and unemployment. The last- 
named evil is always with us, and it be- 


situation it is so bad that not only in- 
dustry but the entire country must take 
it. It happens to be com- 
plicated by drought. The fact that it 
follows and is closely connected with a 
stock market crash and has, incident to 
it, some bank and business failures has 
added to its effect on the morale of our 
people. The fact that representatives of 
all our industrial and business group 
are suffering—suffering with such heart- 
breaking patience and quiet endurance— 
makes the situation more moving. 


Progressive Plants 
Studied and Copied 


But there is one bright spot—one sig- 
nificant new development since the last 
depression. Progressive industrial plants 
are being sought out and rewarded with 
recognition; their methods of stabilizing 
industrial life are being studied and 
copied. Employes and employers—right- 
minded men and women everywhere—are 
investigating, and adapting and applying 
remedial and preventive measures. 

President Hoover appointed last Oc- 
tober an Emergency Committee for Em- 








ployment, with Col, Arthur Woods as its 
chairman. This Committee took up, as 
one of its major activities, the finding 
and making available of the best prac- 
tices in industrial stabilization. So far, 
as the result of conferences by repre- 
sentatives of the Committee with 600 
heads of business and industrial con- 
— two pamphlets have been pub- 
ished. 


_ They are available for all who are 
interested, and may be obtained by ap- 
plication to the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The/first—“A Survey of 
Unemployment Relief in Industry’— 
lists emergency measures; the second, 
“Outline of Industrial Policies and Prac- 
tices,” outlines stabilization practices, 
such as forecasting. and planning, 
broader training for workers, standard- 
ization of products, employment guar- 
antee, the elastic work-day or week, 
and unemployment insurance. A third 
pamphlet, now in preparation, contains 
case material on industries that have 
applied these terms successfully. 

The Woman’s Division of The Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment is supplementing its work on 
stimulating the giving of jobs by advice 
on care and repair of the house, by 
urging women, in industry and out, to 
study the needs for stabilization in our 
factories, stores, offices and homes. We 
need long-time thinking, along economic 
lines, as well as along lines of efficient 
and satisfying homes and factories. We 
must think in terms of: world needs— 
and hovy to meet them. We must think 
in terms of men, machines and materials 
as they were, as they are—but especially 
as they will be and as they can be. 

If we feel wisely, think wisely and 
act wisely—we need have no fear of 
the future. What will happen to men? 
To women? To the children? To the 
home? To industry? That depends on 
what we want—how hard we want it— 
and what we are willing to do to bring 
it about. 

It encouraging that the best we 
have done is so good. It is discourag- 
ing that the worst we have done is so 
bad—that there is such a lag in time— 
and in numbers—between our best and 
worst. But surely we have courage and 
strength enough, now, that we see the 
goal, to go forward toward it. That 
goal, it becomes increasingly apparent, 
is “a sound mind in a sound body,” and 
also sound work, sound industrial poli- 
cies and sound means of sustenance— 
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for everyone. 
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General Decline 
In Rubber Goods 
Exports Shown 


Japan Is Found to Be Only 
Principal Nation Which 
Maintained Its Commerce 
During 1930 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

15% cents per pound in January, 1930, 
reached the year’s high of 16% in Feb- 
ruary, and. closed in December at 8% 
cents, as compared with a high of 26% 
cents, and a low of 151% for 1929. On 
Oct. 1, 1930, it reached 7% cents, the 
record low point. With an ample sup- 
ply of crude rubber, and the demand 
retarded by the depression, the eco-| 
nomic force of supply and demand has 
dictated lower prices for the finished 
product. 

The competition of other countries in 
the international trade of rubber goods 
is pointed out by the trade as being on 
the increase. 

During 1930 the United States ex- 
perienced stiffer tire competition on the 
part of the British producers, especially 
in contenental markets. In addition to 
the British opposition, Germany has 
been extending its export trade with 
good results in almost all markets, while 
Japan has given greater competition in 
the Far and Middle East. 

United States exports of automotive 
rubber goods declined 10 per cent in 
value during 1930 as compared with 
1929. In addition to customs duties for 
protection of foreign industries, the ne- 
cessity of increased Government revenue 
has caused increases in tire tariff rates 
in several markets, which has tended to 
retard buying after application of the 
increase. 

Argentina remained the principal mar- 
ket for United States automobile casings 
through the year, taking 244,028 units. 
Japan was second with 145,716, but man- 
ifested a large gain over 1929. Mexico 
fell into third place, followed by Spain, 
Denmark, Hawaii, and Cuba. 


Exports of rubber footwear decreased is located upon the basis of his re- 
























from a value of $14,192,296 in 1929 to 
$9,081,354 in 1930 or by 25 per cent. In 
addition to lower demand and _ the 
strengthening of the domestic industries 
in many countries, competition from 
former minor rivals in the world trade 
has been pronounced perhaps more in 
this class than any other branch of the 
rubber industry, Japan, Soviet ‘Russia, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia were the chief 
competitors in this export. hg 
Exports of mechanical rubber goods 
decreased from a value of $8,251,624 -in 
1929 to $6,210,758 in 1930 or by 25 per 
cent. Without exception every item of 
this class suffered a volume decline 
which was naturally followed by a value 
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Kansas Oil for 60 Days 3 
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sured ‘me they will today tender to 
Prairie Oil and Gas 
to purchase from that company for de- 
livery to them through the lines of the 
Prairie Pipe Line 
River, 
(300,000) barrels of crude oil commonly 
referred to as Kansas distress oil, at the 
rate of 6,000 barrels of crude oil per. 
day, said oil to be purchased by the’ 
Prairie Oil and Gas Company from Kan- 


Company an order 


at Wood 


ompan 
Ill, three hundri thousand 












decrease. 


years. 


Exports of duggists’ soft rubber sun- 
dries and specialties, semimanufactured 
rubber products, hard-rubber specialties, 


prooied goods, and rubber products not 
elsewhere specified, taken as a group 
showed a decline of 22 per cent. Despite 
this value decrease, several items mani- 
fested a volume gain. 
this respect were water bottles and foun- 
tain syringes and rubber bands. 





Wider Powers Sought 
In Alien Deportation 


. Rubber belting is no longer 
the leading item in volume and value, 
but has been supplanted by rubber hose, 
maintaining its position now for two 


Outstanding in 


sas distress wells which have not been 
connected since the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company discontinued running oil from 
them on Jan. 1, 1931. According to the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana offi- 
cials, that is more than the estimated 
remaining amount of distress oil in Kan- 
sas. Prairie Pipe Line Company is the 
only company which has in past served 
these remaining producers, and it is eco- 
nomically impossible for any other com- 
pany to connect to them. 

While Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana has agreed to this only tempo- 
rarily, subject to changes.of condition of 
the industry, and in no event for a longer 
period than 60 days, I feel that this will 
afford sufficient time to put this situ- 


|} ation up to the other companies in such 


manner that they will-do their share to 
bring about a permanent solution, and I 





| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

stance extends the authority now vested 
in the Secretary of Labor to issue war- 
rants of arrest for deportation to any 
official of the Department of Labor, or 
the United States Immigration Service 
so authorized by him. Under its provi- 
sions, an alien is deportable if convicted 
of two offenses for which the sentence 
is One year or more in each case, or who 
has been convicted three or more times 
for minor infractions of law where the 
aggregate terms of imprisonment ex- 
ceeds two years or more. Appropriate 
provision, however, is made to safeguard 
the rights of the alien subject to deporta- 
tion. 

Under certain sections of the Depor-| 
tation Act of Mar. 4, 1929, it was not an| 
offense for an alien to remain in the 
United States after unlawful entry, and 
as the offense is entry, the place of entry 
determines the district in which the alien 
must be prosecuted. It is proposed to 
remedy this expensive and dilatory pro- 
cedure by permitting deportation prose- 
cutions in any district in which the alien 





shall use every effort to compel them. 


I feel it only just and right to say 


that the Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana is certainly doing all I can ask to 
help solve this distressing situation. 

nmornmmntonnninninpcitpneininmpamle 


maining here unlawfully and not upon 
the unlawful entry. 


Section 4 of the proposed bill provides 


that any person, having knowledge of 
the unlawful entry, and who conceals 
or harbors or attempts to conceal or har- 
bor an alien entering in violation of sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of Mar. 4, 1929, shall 
be guilty of misdemeanor and punished 
by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or im-. 
prisoned for a term not exceeding one 
year, or both. The same penalty extends 
to persons who employ aliens under sim- 
ilar circumstances. 


The burden of proof provision upon 


an alien subject to deportation on a spe- 
cific charge under existing law has been 
clarified in that he must not only show : 
the lawfulness of his entry but shall by 
affirmative proof establish that charge 
is not true. 








“Spit-Tipping Will Go When 
_ the Public Realizes It Exists” 
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In this period of 
cold weather 
and cracked lips, 


above all insist 
on a cigar—free 
of the spit germ. 


© 1931 American Cigar Co. 








Says 


DR. JOHN N. RYAN 


Health Officer, Passaic, New Jersey 
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Ryan’s letter. 


Cremo-a really 





clean, sunny Cremo 


-«+ THE Goop §¢ CIGAR 
THAT AMERICA NEEDED 


---one of 56 health officials 
from 56 different points 
approving Cremo’s crusade 
against spit or spit-tipping. 


Every smoker, every wife whose 


husband smokes cigars, should read Dr. 


“Who are the friends of ‘Spit’?” 


YOU MAY WELL ASK THIS 
QUESTION WHEN 56 IMPORTANT 
HEALTH OFFICIALS HAVE WRITTEN 

SO STRONGLY AGAINST THE EVILS 
OF SPIT OR SPIT-TIPPING. 


Dr. Ryan writes: “ ‘Spit-tipping’ 
is disgusting and unhealthy.” 


Thewar against spit is a crusade of 
decency. Joinit...Ssmoke Certified 


wonderful 


smoke —mild = mellow=nut- 
sweet! Every leaf entering the 


factories is 


scientifically treated by methods 
recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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remo 





























































































































Appelt Receiver for State Bank 


Minnesota Commissioner Held to Have Exclu- 
- sive Power in Liquidation Proceedi 








ngs, In- 
cluding Enforcement of Liability 













Vv. 
Live Stocx State BANK oF SouTH ST. 


PAUL ET AL. N. W. 343, and cases therein referred to. 
Minnesot. Supreme Court. This point is well taken if it be deter- 
No. 28205. mined .that the liquidation of insolvent 


Appeal from Dakota County. 
Tuomas C. Daacett for respondent; 
' “ALBERT SCHALLER and KUEFFNER & 
Marks for appellants. 
Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 9, 1981 
Hout, J.—The appeal is from an order 
made by the court ucssessing the stock- 
holders in the Live Stock State Bank of 
South St. Paul, a banking corporation or- 
ganized under the’ laws of this State, 


State of Minnesota: St. Paul. 
100 per cent upon the shares of stock 
owned. Appellants are stockholders. 


ORTHWESTERN FUEL COMPANY der appointing the receiver on this ap- 

” gE citing Greenfield v. Hill City Land 
The facts necessary to state for a 

understanding of the questions involved | 


n & Lumber Co., 141 Minn. 393, 170 
are these: In March, 1923, the Live Stock in txée Ghat biden Sa hae or 
State Bank —— yng ee 16. St. 1894 (chapter 78) ie, betained 
Pa chee “a Live Stock Bank| #8 sections 3179 and 3180 in Revised 
aut whereby s ank | 


4 ; . . Laws of 1905, and now appear as sec- 
turried over {2 the Drovers Bank all the | 435.5 g990 and 8021 of Mason’s Minn. St. 
former’s assets, except a lease, for the| 


. ° . . | a3 i i ] t 
purpose of having its business liqui- | 1927 but it is also to be noted that 


dated by the latter, which agreed to pay| vise the laws relating to banks of dis- 


the deposits and bills payable liabilities | count and deposit” and gave by ection 
f the Live Stock Bank. 

‘ This contract was consented to by the 20 bev shegd ened oe i the Super- 
then Superintendent of Banks, and the | inten a ee ae ae 
Droyers Bank took over such assets; and | sélvent Seas. assets of in- 
Som Bank = Sarge -dahett om atter| This power given oe Superintendent 
applying $100,000 collected upon @ guar-| tires ef 1806 biy section 2908 to met 
antee bond apna by the Live Stock |ii5n< also jncoxperste chaatan 3406 1. 
Bank under the contract. 1895), and now appears as section 7682 
Court Refuses Petition Mason’s Minn. St. 1927, which section 


° ot de ai forbids a banking corporation making 
Denying Jurisdiction an assignment. by ‘reason of> ptobeble 
On Dec. -23, 1924, A. J. Veigel, the 


insolvency and _ directs its. governing 
Superintendent of Banks, filed in his of-| board to report to the public examiner 
fice an inventory of the assets of the 


|for his action. ; 
Live Stock Bank as the same existed at| When this situation is considered in 
the close of business Mar. 3, 1923, in|connection with the increased power and 
compliance with section 6370 G. S. 1923 responsibility given the Superintendent 
which inventory reads: “All assets of|of Banks, over insolvent banks by chap- 
the Live Stock State Bank, South St./ter 179 L. 1909, and the subsequent en- 
Paul, vere sold and transferred to the 


}actments referred to, we are forced to 
Drovers State Bank, South St. Paul, on/|t : 
Mar. 3, 1923, which bank assumed its|intended to be exclusive, especially so 
deposit and bills payable liability. As-{when he has attempted to exercise the 
sets transferred were guaranteed by the) powers conferred with regard to a State 
Live Stock State Bank. Live Stock) bank. 
State Bank taken possession by the| This is not saying that he may not 
superintendent of banks on Apr. 24,/call the district court to his aid, nor 
1924.” |that the district court may not compel 
A duplicate thereof was duly filed in| him to act should’ he fail to perform 
the office of the clerk of the district court ; his duty in respect to insolvent banks. 
of the proper county on Jan. 23, 1925.| The title to chapter 179 L. 1909, above 
Notice to creditors to file claims was | set out, is indicative of a broad purpose, 
duly given. And thereafter Veigel, upon|and the first section thereof shows its 
notice, petitioned the district court to|scope by referring to section 2967 Re- | 
levy an assessment upon the shares of | vised Laws 1905, where financial corpo- | 
the capital stock of the Live Stock Bank | rations are defined and by section 2968 | 
held by the stockholders therein. The| placed under the control of the public! 
present appellants, among others, ap-| examiner (now Commissioner of Banks). | 


peared at the hearing and objected to | State Official’s Powers 


the proposed assessment. 7 
The court made findings embodying the | Considered Exclusive 
Furthermore, chapter 179 L. 1909 ap- 


facts related, and also that the super-| 
intendents of banks, Rathbun and Veigel,| pears to be a complete act covering all 
“allowed said Drovers Bank to collect contingencies where it might be neces- 
the assets of said Live Stock State Bank | sary to liquidate a State bank or to en- 
and to disburse the same on account of |force rights or claims against it or 
deposits, as shown by the books at the/ against financial corporations above re- 
close of business of said Live Stock State | ferred to. 
Bank on Feb. 28, 1923. * * * That by| As said in Farm v. Royal Neighbors 
virtue of said assignment made to the | of America, 145 Minn. 193, 176 N. W. 
said Drovers State Bank, referred to in | 489: “Where a new statute, not in the 
Petitioner’s Exhibit ‘A,’ the said Live | form of amendments to prior statutes, is 
Stock State Bank was insolvent, violated | complete in itself, and shows that the 
its charter and the banking laws of the| Legislature intended to substitute its 
State.” | provisions for those previously in force, 
However, the court denied the peti-|and intended the new statute to pre- 
tion for an assessment, saying in the scribe the only rules for governing the 
memorandum appended to the order:| subject matter of the legislation, it su- 
“By reason of the facts as found above,| persedes all prior legislation in respect 
this court has no jurisdiction to proceed|to such subject matter and repeals all 
further.” Subsequent to the enactment} prior laws in so far as they apply 
of chapter 254 L. 1927, the Commis- thereto.” See also First Nat. Bank v. 
sioner of Banks, Veigel, proceeded there- | Schneider, 179 Minn. 255, 228 N. W. 919. 
under to assess appellants and brought| We are supported in our conclusion that 
suits against them which are now pend-|the Commissioner of Banks is by 
ing. |}chapter 179, L. 1909 given exclusive 


° | power to take over insolvent banks by 
Appointment of decisions in Harriet State Bank v. Sam- 


referred to vested exclusively in the Com- 

misioner of Banks or the Superintend- 

ent of Banks as formerly designated. 
We reach the conclusion that chapter 


liquidation of insolvent State banks ex- 
clusively with the Commissioner of Banks. 
That includes the enforcement of stock- 
holders’ double liability. There is no ex- 


8020-8051, Mason’s Minn. St. 1927 (C. 
76 St. 1894); but it seems to us that 
exclusive jurisdiction over State banks 
both as to operation and liquidation was 
intended. 








| 











Receiver Contested els, 164 Minn. 265, 204 N. W. 938. See 
In December, 1923, the Northwestern = we ee ceate Bank, 





Fuel Company began an action against | 
the Livestock State Bank of St. Paul, 
in the district of Ramsey County, which 
resulted in a judgment in favor of the 
company for $545.61, and a transcript| pon which a receiver was. appointed 
trict Court of Dakota County and an | Shows the Live Stock State Bank to be 





We think, on the face of the record is 
| disclosed want of jurisdiction in the dis- 
} trict court to appoint a receiver to en- 
force plaintiff’s judgment. The findings 





















State banks is not by the statutes above | 


179 L. 1909 was intended to place the | 


press appeal in that chapter of sections | 


chapter 145 L. 1895 was “An act to re-| 


the conclusion that his jurisdiction was | 


Border on Glass 
Held Registrable 


As Trade Brand 
| 








Examiner’s Contention That 
Representation Consti- 
tutes Mere Functional Fea- 
ture Overruled 





EX parTE Louis J. Kors. 

_ COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

| Application for registration of trade 
mark for glass, filed Oct. 30, 1928, 
|_ Serial No. 274563. 

| RUDOLPH M. HUNTER for applicant. 


| Commissioner’s Opinion 
Jan. 28, 1931 


Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 

; applicant appeals from the decision of 

the Examiner of Trade Marks finally re- 

\fusing to register a trade mark for | 
| sheets of glass, said mark consisting | 
“of a band or coating of metallic silver- 

| like compound arranged about the peri- 

meter of glass sheets including laminated 

| glass sheets in the case of small sheets, 

{and extending slightly inward between 

the glass sheets and showing through 

the glass in the case of large laminated | 
glass sheets, the fundamental feature 

being the silver-like band about the | 
| perimeter of the glass but no claim is 

| made to the representation of the goods 

| per se.” 

The examiner’s position is that the 

| applicant’s mark is “a functional feature 

| of the goods,” and he states his position ; 
jin detail as follows: 


| “It appears to the examiner that any 
| manufacturer of applicant’s type of goods 
has the right to apply a protecting band 
to the edge thereof, and that for this 
office to grant trade marks for different | 
colored bands would soon exhaust the | 
|colors available to manufacturers for 
| protectively coating the edges of their 
| goods. Since an encircling band applied 
to the edge of applicant’s goods is (or 
| may well be) a functional feature of the 
| goods, applicant cannot claim an arbi- 
| trary design applied as a trade mark, 
| and must needs rely on color. But color 
| unaccompanied by a design is not a| 
jtrade mark (A. Leschen & Sons Rope 
| Co. v. Broderick & Bascom Rope Co.,! 
201 U. S. 166). Attention is also in- | 
|vited to In re American Circular Loom | 
| Co., 126 O. G. 2191.” 
The applicant in his brief relates that | 
| his glass was first known as “Super 
| Glass” and later as “Safetee Glass”, but: 

“As it is not feasible to print words 
on the glass because of defacing its 
| transparent surface, the applicant de- 
| vised trade-mark design comprising the 
‘silver-like’ band about the edge where 
it does not detract from the transparent | 
area of the glass and yet provides a} 
| strikingly positive mark which catches | 
the eye at once; and which has become 








| known all over the country as of the | 


goods of the applicant doing business 
under the trade name of Safetee Glass | 
Company.” 
Decision Supports Registry 

The contention of the applicant is that 
there is no justification for the exami- 
ner’s holding that the applicant’s mark 
is “a functional feature of the goods”; 
and that: 


“If we remove applicant’s trade mark, 
we do not in any manner destroy the 
structure of the laminated glass, and 
consequently the trade mark is not a 
structural part of the laminated glass.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court in 
A. Lescheun & Sons Rope Co. vy. Broderick 
& Bascom Rope Co., 201 U. S. 166, ap-! 
pears to furnish sufficient authority for 
the registration of the applicant’s mark. | 
In that case it was held: 

“Whether mere color can constitute a 
valid trade mark may admit of doubt. 
Doubtless it may be, if it be impressed in 
a particular design, as a circle, square, 
triangle, a cross, or a star.” 

In the instant case the “silver-like” 
color is impressed in a rectangular figure, | 
the figure constituting the mark being 
applied to the glass by arranging the 
mark “about the perimeter of glass 
sheets.” 


_It may be stated as a general propo- 
sition that whether a mark constitutes a 
technical trade mark depends largely 
upon the effect which it produces on the 
mind of the. purchasing public. 


_If it has no other function in the rela- 
tion in which it is used than to identify | 
the goods as to their origin or owner. | 
ship, then ordinarily it constitutes a 
technical trade mark. In the applicant’s | 
case as long as the band or coating of | 





execution thereon issued was returned un- | ® financial corporation in the control of 
satisfied. Thereupon the Northwestern the Commissioner of Banks, that it was 
Fuel Company made application for the insolvent and had violated the law so that 
appointment of a receiver for the Live 
Stock State Bank. 

The Commissioner of Banks was made 
a party, and upon a hearing had the 
court made findings from which and 
the admissions in the pleadings the facts 














bound to liquidate the corpovation. 

The record also discloses that he has 
attempted to do so, has instituted an ac- 
tion to recover a lease, the only asset 
not taken over by the Drovers State 















the Commissioner of Banks was in duty | 


metallic silyer-like compound forms no | 
necessary part of the sheet of glass, but | 
|is merely associated therewith in the | 
manner indicated, it is believed that the | 
; members of the public would regard it | 
|as having no other function than that | 
of a trade mark. 


a 
| _ The decision of the Examiner of Trade | 
| Marks Is reversed. 














hereinbefore recited appeared, and in | Bank, has applied bo the courte to 
addition that the Commissioner of Banks | °T¢€T | . the ee f against the 
“has never in fact entered into the liq-| OW™®TS, © e shares of stock in the 





ata bank, | Live Stock State Bank, and has insti- 
Live Stock State | tuted suits against them under the pro- 
visions of chapter 254, L. 1927. Where 
on the record want of jurisdiction of the 
|subject. matter affirmatively appears it 


uidation of the affairs of 
That, although said 
Bank transferred its assets to the said 
Drovers State Bank in March, 1923, no 
action was taken by said Commissioner 
of Banks pursuant to law to liquidate |‘ . . 
the affairs of said Live Stock State Bank |i" any proceeding or action, even though 
for the benefit of the creditors of nara SS areas papas of s —-. of 
bank, said bank having ceased to o t a ° re Est. of sut- 
on or about Mar. 3,1993.”", | ton, 161 Minn, 426, 201 N. W. 925; sec- 

As conclusions of law the court found | tion 5130, III Dunnell Minn. Dig. 
“that a receiver should be appointed to | Whether the Commissioner of Banks 
sequester the stock, property and ef. | could properly levy assessments under 
fects of said corporation, and for the|°hapter 254, L. 1927 and maintain the 
purpose of enforcing the constitutional | &ctions instituted to enforce the same 
or super-added liability of the stock-| against appellants in view of the district 
holders of said corporation.” |court’s refusal to grant the petition of 

This order was made June 1, 1929. R.| the commissioner for such assessment 
Ralph Barry was appointed receiver and | by She aneee filed Oe: 5. 2M we do not 
qualified, and he petitioned the court hth ae py iy any not been 
to levy an assessment upon the shares as ie = — 7 Ow, 
of stock owned by the stockholders. Ap- | ROOF 28 xeversed. 

ellants objected, but to no purpose,| 
for the order was made from which this Ohio Tax Is Proposed 
appeal is taken. oO Divid d 

Appellants contend that chapter 179) n Dividends and Interest 
L. 1909 (sections 7687-7689 Mason’s | St ee 
Minn. St. 1927) entitled “An act provid- | fateeene < om 
ing for, and regulating proceedings | . = E oaeaes sh 
against, and liquidation of, delinquent | A aa (H. = ) proposing s tax of 6 
financial corporations and bankers,” sup- | P°™ ©emt Upon dividends and interest has 
plemented by chapter 447 L. 1913 and | been introduced in the Ohio Legislature. 
chapter 254 L. 1927, provide the exclu- The bill also es .2n admissions 
sive remedy for the creditors of an in. | ae Ons = tax on playing cards and 
solvent State bank, and that the district | “'® ats 
court has no authority to assume juris- | a ee 
diction to enforce the claims of credi- New York Municipal Sales 


tors by sequestration proceeding and the! 
appointment of a receiver, as here at- | Tax on Tobacco Proposed 
State of New York: 


tempted. 
| Albany, Feb. 10. 











































The respondent’s position is that the 
district court has authority to appoint a 
receiver to liquidate the affairs of aiduced in the New York Legislature 
State bank, where the Commissioner of 
Ranks fails to take possession of the as- 
sets and does not undertake to liquidate 
the bank. And the point is also made 
that appellants cannot question the or- 





























improvements, 





A bill (S. Intro. 452) has been intro- 
pro-| 
posing that municipalities be permitted | 
to impose a sales tax on tobacco, cigars 
and cigarettes, the proceeds to be used 
solely for the purpose of making public 


Surety Mortgage Is Held 


Subject to Alabama Tax 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Feb. 10. 


| A mortgage given to indemnify the 


can be taken advantage of at any time | surety on a depository bond is subject | 


}to the recording privilege tax, the Ala- 
bama Attorney General’s office 
ruled. 


Proceedings of the 


Court of Claims of the 
United States 


February 10, 1931 
Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, and Richard 8. Whaley, Associate 
Judges. 


Cases submitted: K-250, Bernard Smith; 
H-494, Crawford Mfg. Co., Ine.; J-125, Wil- 
liam Harris & Co.; J-139, Thomas Auto Top 


Co 





Cases argued and submitted: K-87, 
Bulger Block Coal Co, by Mr, Claude W. 
Dudley for plaintiff and Mr, R. C. William- 
son’ for defendant; Cong. 17336, William 
Wrigley Jr., Co., by Mr. Geo. A. King for 
plaintiff and Mr. Dan M. Jackson for de- 
fendant; K-148, The Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way Co., by Mr. Chester A. Gwinn for plain- 
tiff and Mr. J. H. Sheppard for defendant. 

Trial calendar for Feb. 11, 1931: J-62, 
Madeira Yosemite Big Tree Auto Co. and 


| Yosemite Stage & Turnpike Co.; H-259, 





Continental Tie & Lumber Co; E-612, John 
M. Enright and Andrew Fletcher Jr, as 
receivers of W. & A. Fletcher Co.; K-197, 
Chicago Junction Railways & Union Stock 
Yards Co., et al.; K-109, Sackett & Wil- 
helms; J-33, Alexander Mileau; J-245, Edna 
S. Singles. 
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Vuleanite Portland Cement Co., Inc.; J-597, | 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 











ee from justice—Right of surety to pursue principal into other 


Where a fugitive from justice was arrested in a State other than that in which 
the offense was committed and was charged with the commission of the offense 
and with being a fugitive from justice, the surety on his bail bond executed in 
the State from which he had fied could intervene in his habeas corpus proceeding 
following such arrest, and on the dismissal of the charges against him in such 
—- was entitled to his detention and surrender to the surety’s agent 

or removal to the State from which he had fled and surrender to such State 

under the bond, since the surety had a right to pursue his principal into another 
State for recapture and surrender under the bond; such right is not the right of 
extradition, which can only be exercised by a government at the request of a 
pi wt but arises from the private undertaking implied in the furnishing 
°. nd. 


— v. Williams, Criminal Sheriff, etc.; C. C. A. 5, No. 6064, Jan. 10, 





Pesraretions—-Directery—-Agrooment of director as to future action of board— 
alidity— 

An agreement by a director of a corporation, who was also its majority stock- 
holder, that the board of directors would vote to pay a minority stockholder a 
certain salary for his services as vice president and that such compensation 
would not be reduced, except by reason of the inability of the corporation to 

ay, during a period of five years, was void, since a director cannot contract as to 
ow he will vote and a contract which limits or restricts him in the free exercise 
of his discretion or judgment is against public policy. 

Dubbs v. Kramer; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 321, Jan. 26, 1981. 





eee eee corporations—Doing business in State—Distribution of 
products in State through agent— 


An Illinois manufacturing corporation which had its principal office in Illinois 
and its factories in Illinois and New Jersey, and which marketed its products in 
a section of the New England States through an engineering company with 
offices in Massachusetts under a contract designating such company as the 
“distributor,””? requiring it to carry the name of the corporation in the local tele- 
phone directory and on the door of its office, entitling it to a commission on sales, 
and requiring it to supervise installations and assist the corporation in the col- 
lection of bad debts in its territory, was doing business in Massachusetts, within 
the meaning of statutes requiring foreign corporations doing business therein 
to comply with certain requirements, since the relation between the corporation 
and the distributor was that of principal and agent. 


Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co. v. The Waltham Bleachery and Dye Works; 
Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Jan. 29, 1931. 





Customs duties—Entry of goods—Classification—Machines—Carpenters’ braces— 

Carpenters’ braces operated by hand and consisting of a crank-formed shaft, 
with jaws at one end for holding a bit or drill, and a swiveled head at the other 
end by which the bit or drill is pressed forward by the operator, who by turning 
the crank-formed shaft with his hand imparts a rotating motion to the bit or 
drill, were dutiable as articles “in chief value of * * * metal” under paragraph 
399 of the Tariff Act of 1922, and not as “machine tools * * * operating other 
than by hand power” under paragraph 372, although the operator, by increasing 
or decreasing the length of the crank-formed shaft, increases or decreases the 
leverage and thereby applies greater or less power to the bits and drills. 

United States v. Wm. Goldenblum & Co. et al.; C. C. P, A., No. C-3336, Jan. 
28, 1931. 





Prohibition—Permits—Manufacture of flavoring agents—Refusal to issue— 
Jurisdiction of district court to revoke action— 


The Federal district court did not have jurisdiction to set aside the action of 
prohibition officials in refusing to issue a permit for the withdrawal of spirits 
and.wine for the manufacture of flavoring agents containing more than 5 per 
cent of alcohol, in the absence of a showing that the action was taken after a 
hearing and was clearly arbitrary or capricious or was based upon an error of law. 

Liquor Gel Co. et al. v. Doran, Commissioner, etc., et al.; D. C., E. D. N. Y., 
No. E-5216, Jan. 12, 1981. 





Vendor and purchaser—Fraud in sale of house—Misrepresentation by vendor that 
house was built on solid rock— 

A representation that a house was built on solid rock by a vendor who had 
constructed the house and knew that it was built upon filled and unstable ground, 
was actionable fraud, where the purchaser bought the property in reliance upon 
the representation. 


Culbertson et al. v. Ansell; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 353, Jan. 26, 1931. 





Workmen’s compensation—Employments within statute—Member of National 
Guard—Employe of State—Injury sustained during drill— 

A member of the North Carolina National Guard who had joined the organiza- 
tion under a so-called “enlistment contract,” and who was injured during a 
weekly drill while cranking a tractor pursuant to a command of his superior 
officer, was entitled to compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of such State, as an “employe” of the State under a “contract of hire,” since’ 
the National Guard was an agency of the State, inasmuch as it had not become 
a part of the United States Army by a declaration of Congress calling for its 
services in behalf of the Nation, and the “enlistment contract” was a “contract 
of hire’ within the meaning of the Compensation Act. 


Baker v. State; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 252, Jan. 27, 1931. 





Workmen’s compensation—Liability for campensation for injuries to independent 
contractor's employe—Effect of contract— 

Where a contract between the owner of standing timber and a copartnership 
employed thereby to cut, haul and skid the timber, required the owner to carry 
compensation for all employes and to be responsible therefor, and authorized it 
to deduct, for so doing, 7% per cent of the pay roll from any amount due the 
copartnership for services rendered, the owner could not avoid liability for com- 
pensation for injuries for an employe of the copartnership on the ground that 
the copartnership was an independent contractor, the proper procedure in such 
case being an award against the copartnership with an order requiring its pay- 
ment by the company. 


Vires v. Dawkins Log and Mill Co. et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., Jan. 23, 1931. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of ‘“‘Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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In Full Text in This Issue 





Banks—Insolvency—Receivership—Jurisdiction of court—Power of State Com- 
missioner of Banks—Enforcement of stockholders’ liability— 

A receiver for an insolvent Minnesota State bank may not be appointed by the 
district court in proceedings by a judgment creditor to enforce the double liability 
of stockholders, since the State Commissioner of Banks has the exclusive power 
to liquidate insolvent State banks, which includes the power to enforce the stock- 
holders’ liability.—Northwestern Fuel Co. v. Live Stock State Bank of South St. 


Paul etal. (Min. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3788, Feb. 11, 1931. 





Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Adjustment of parts— 

Mere adjustability of parts does not constitute invention, but a mechanism for 
adjusting blades in a new and improved way, producing a new result, while a 
machine is in motion is patentable.—In re Tucker and Reeves. (C. C, P. A.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 3788, Feb. 11, 1931. 





Patents—Patentability—Adjustment of parts— 

Making parts adjustable is not invention if, the ordinary ingenuity of a skilled 
machanic can accomplish it.—In re Tucker and Reeves. (C. C. P, A.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 3788, Feb. 11, 1931. 





Patents—Claims—Generic and specific— 

Claims are too broad and should not be allowed when they recite no particular 
structure for simultaneously adjusting the shears while in operation, but seek a 
monopoly. upon any means to bring about that result.—In re Tucker and Reeves. 
(C, C, P. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 3788, Feb. 11, 1931. 





Patents—Claims—Functional—Means— 

A functional claim is not one which calls for a means for performing a func- 
tion; claim for means of performing a function in such broad and indefinite lan- 
guage as to really amount to claiming no means at all and confined to a single 
“means” for performing a function is void, since it is regarded as claiming only a 
eee wen re Tucker and Reeves. (C. C. P. A.)—V U.S. Daily, 3788, Feb. 11, 





Patents—Shears structure for glass machinery claims refused— 

Tucker and Reeves Application for Sheer Structure for Glass Machinery, 
claims 1, 12, 45 and 46 of application refused.—In re Tucker and Reeves. (C. C. 
P. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 3788, Feb, 11, 1931. 





Trade Marks 


Seeds marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Definition and nature of 
marks— 

Whether mark constitutes technical trade mark depends largely upon effect 
which it produces on mind of purchasing public; if it has no other function, in 
relation in which used, than to identify goods as to origin of ownership, 
ordinarily it constitutes a technical trade mark.—Ex parte Kolb, (Comr. Pats.) — 
V U.S. Daily, 3788, Feb. 11, 1931. 





Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Form and substance— 
Trade mark for sheets of glass consisting of a band or coating of metallic 
silver-like compound arranged about the perimeter of glass sheets, including 
laminated glass sheets in the case of small sheets, and extending slightly inward 
between the glass sheets and showing through the glass, in the case of large 
laminated glass sheets, the fundamental feature of which is the silver-like band 
about the perimeter of the glass, no claim being made to the representation of 
the goods per se, held registrable and not to constitute mere functional feature 
of the goods.—Ex parte Kolb. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 3788, Feb. 11, 1931. 


| and that it calls for the means to me- 
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for Patent on Machine Used * 


In Manufacture of Glass Rejected 


Indefinite Statement Failing to Disclose Means 
Of Accomplishing Function as Claimed 
Considered Unpatentable 


IN RE APPLICATION OF 
OxrveR M. TUCKER AND WILLIAM A. 


REEVES. 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Patent Application No. 2552. 
Appeal from decision of the Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office. Serial 

No. 392231. 


V._M. Dorsey (S. F. ParHAM and L. G. 
BATES of counsel) for appellants; T. 
A. Hostetter (Howarp S. MILLER of 
counsel) for Commissioner of Patents. 

Before GRAHAM, Presiding Judge, and 
BLAND, HATFIELD, GARRETT and LEN- 
ROOT, Associate Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 


Jan. 21, 1931 

BLAND, J.—Claims 1, 12, 45 and 46 of 
appellent’s application for a patent for | 
an improvement of shear structure for 
glass machinery were rejected by the 
primary examiner and the Board of Ap- 
peals of the Patent Office, and from the 
decision of the latter, appellant appeals 
here. 

The four claims appealed were re- 
jected on the reference, Miller, 1130919. 

The original application contained 
many claims for many different parts of 
the glass machine involved. The claims 
appealed are concerned only with an im- 
provement on the shears for periodically 
severing the suspended, molten charges 
of glass, so as to permit same, in the 
proper amount, to fall into the mold. 


Previous Patent 
Considered Different 


The appealed claims read as follows: 

1. A shear structure comprising a pair of 
shears movable into overlapping relation, 
and means for varying the degree of pver- 
lap of said shears while in operation, said 
means being adapted to mechanically insure 
the same degree of adjustment of each 
blade. , 

12. A shear structure comprising a pair 
of shears movable into overlapping relation, 
and means for simultaneously adjusting the 
shears to vary their degree of overlap while 
in operation. 

45. A shear structure for a glass feeder 
comprising a pair of pivotally mounted over- 
| lapping shear blades and means for adjust- 

ing said shears simultaneously around their 
pivotal axis to vary the degree of overlap. 

46. A shear structure for a glass feeder 
including a pair of pivoted shear blades and 
means for simultaneously adjusting the 
shear blades to vary the degree of overlap 
of the shear blades, said means being in 
addition to the mechanism for effecting the 
periodic opening and closing of the shears. 

It will be noticed that claim 1 calls 
for the varying of the degre of overlap | 
of the sheer blades while in operation, 








chanically insure the same degree of ad- 
justment for each blade. Claim 12 is 
substantially the same, except that it 
calls for simultaneous adjustment of the 
shears to vary the degree of overlap while 
in operation. Claim 45 calls for the sim- 
ultaneous adjusting of the shear blades 
around their pivotal axis. Claim 46 calls 
for means for simultaneously adjusting 
the shear blades, which means should be 
in addition to the mechanism for affect- 
ing the periodic opening and closing of 
the shears. 








We have examined the Miller patent, 
supra, with care and we do not find in 
Miller the same structure as is disclosed 
by the applicant and as is suggested by 
his claims 1 and 12. Miller has no means 
for adjusting the blades while in opera- 
tion. The machine must be stopped be- 
fore the blades can be removed or ad- 
justed. The means of adjustment of 
applicant is upon a principle entirely 
different from that of Miller. 

In discussing the feature of the claims 
calling for adjustment while in operation, 
the examiner stated: “The patent 
(Miller) does not state that the degree 
of overlap or the relation of one blade to 
the other may be adjusted while the 
shears are in operation, but it is not seen 
that there would be any difficulty in ad- 
justing the Support 20 toward or away 
from the Cylinder A during the opera- 
tion of the shears.” We do not so under- 
stand the Miller mechanism and, as -we 
view it, it could not be adjusted while in 
operation. 


Blade Adjustment 


Termed Inventive 


It seems to us that Miller was seeking 
to solve the problem only of quick re-, 
moval of the shear blades, while appli- 
cant seems to have successfully solved 
the problem not only of making the 
mechanism adaptable for quick removal 
of the blades, and for adjustment of the 
same, but what seems to us to be quite 
important, has also solved the problem 
of adjusting the same while the machine 
is in operation. 

We are not advised as to how impor- 
tant this function is or how frequently 
sheer blades must be adjusted, but it cer- 
tainly is a new, and what seems to us, a 
useful function, and we believe it re- 
quired invention to produce it. There is 
no contention anywhere that anyone in 
the art has ever claimed to have com- 
pleted a mechanism for simultaneously 
adjusting shear blades to vary their de- 








|referring to the “means, 





gree of overlap while the machine was 
in operation. 

It is argued in support of the Board’s 
position that mere adjustability of parts 
does not constitute invention, citing 
Peters v. Hanson, 129 U. S. 541; Smyth 
Mfg. Co. v. Sheridan et al., 149 F. 208. 
It is not claimed that the invention here 
rests in mere adjustability of the sheer 
blades. Appellant contends that he dis- 
closes a mechanism for adjusting the 
blades in a new and improved way, pro- 
ducing a new result, and does the same 
while the machine is in operation, This 
is more than merely making certain por- 
tions of the mechanism adjustable. We 
agree with this contention. : 

With the conclusion of the primary 
examiner and the Board of Appeals that 
appellant’s invention was anticipated by 
the prior art referred to, we cannot agree, 
but after exhaustive research and very 
careful consideration, we find that we 
must agree with the Patent Office tri- 
bunals in their rejection of all the claims, 
but as to claims 1 and 12 for a reason 
other than the reason they assign. Claims 
45 and 46 are also probably objectionable, 
as argued by the solicitor, for the reason 
that invention ordinarily cannot rest in 
mere adjustability. Making parts ad- 
justable is not invention, if the ordinary 
ingenuity of a skilled mechanic can ac- 
complish it. Smyth Mfg. Co. v. Sheridan 
et. al., 149 F. 208. 

In our judgment the claims are too 
broad and for that reason should have 
been rejected. It will be noticed that no 
particular structure for simultaneously 
adjusting the sears while in operation is 
claimed, but that claims 1 and 12, in ef- 
fect, seek a monopoly upon any means 
which brings about that result. True 
enough in some infringement suits, where 
claims which were regarded as teo broad 


TS 


EEE 


were under consideration, the courts, in 
determining the question of infringe- 
ment, determined whether the inventor’s 
invention was infringed not by consider- 
ing the full scope of the claim but by 
giving the claim no more scope than was 
disclosed in the drawings and specifica- 
tions, as, for instance, in Burr v. Duryee, 
68 U. S. 531, 577, the United States Su- 
preme Court, under circumstances quite 
similar to those at bar said: 

“We concur, therefore, in the decision 
of the Circuit Court, that the machine of 
Boyden is not an infringement of the 
invention of Wells; and if it be an in- 
fringement of the reissued patent (con- 
taining the broad claim), that patent is 
void. (Italics and parenthetical expres- 
sions ours.) 

In the case at bar it seems to us that 
if appellant was granted a patent and 
should sue an infringer who used a dif- 
ferent means to simultaneously adjust 
shears while in operation, the claims of 


| appellant at bar could be given only the 


scope indicated by the drawings and spe- 
cification which cover his invention, or 
else the claims must be held void, and 
therefore, not infringed. 


Since this is the necessary result 
which would follow from the allowance 
of such claims, it seems to us proper for 
the Patent Office to reject such claims as 
being too broad, in which instance oppor- 
tunity would no doubt be afforded for the 
inventor, if he really had invented some- 
thing, to so claim his invention as to en- 
title him to all the protection necessary, 
and at the same time to avoid obstruct- 
ing the development of the art by pre- 
vening others, through fear of litigation, 
attempting to invent other. means for 
performing the same desirable functions. 


Authorities Quoted 
On Permissible Scope 


In “Patent Office Practice,” by Archie 
R. McCrady, Section 117, we find the 
following: 

Sec. 117. “Single Means” Claims. A claim 
in the form of a single means clause is bad, 
because the recital of a single means for 
performing the desired function amounts to 
claiming all possible ways of doing that 
thing, so that instead of defining an inven- 
tion, the applicant is obstructing the devel- 
opment of the art by preventing the doing 
of that particular thing, whether it is done 
by the invention disclosed or by some en- 
tirely independent invention. Ex parte Bul- 
lock, 127 O. G. 1580; 1907 C. D. 93. 

In Ex parte Bullock, cited supra, the 
following claim was under consideration: 

“9. In a device of the class described, 
means for transferring clothes-carrying 
rods from one position and depositing 
them on a suitable support, substantially 
as shown and described.” 

Commissioner Allen said concerning 
this claim: 

“The claim is clearly indefinite and 
functional. No structure by which the 
function stated is accomplished is set 
forth in the claim. The claim is not for 
a combination of which the ‘means’ for 
the purpose mentioned is an element, but 
is merely for means as an element and 
covers all possible means for accomplishy 
ing a certain function regardless. of 
structure.” (Ex parte Kotler, C. D., 
1901, 62; 95 O. G., 2684.) 

Also in the same authority, Section 
118, we find the following pertinent lan- 
guage: 

Sec. 118. Undue Breadth. Again, the 
claim must not be broader than the inven- 
tion, because, no matter how broad the 
claim is actually worded, the court will give 
the claim an interpretation only commensu- 
rate with the actual invention and its equiv- 
alents. Hence, there are many cases in 
which the court has found that the claim 
reads literally on the defendant’s device, 
and is valid, and yet is not infringed, be- 
cause the claim is couched in language that 
is broader than the invention; or the court 
has had to limit it by interpretation in order 
to sustain it and make it commensurate with 
the scope of the invention. 

In Anders v. Gilliland, 19 O. G. 177; 
1881 C. D. 1, the Commissioner said: 

“If the scope of the claim can be no 
greater than above mentioned under any 
circumstances, whatever words are used, 
language having a broader signification 
in the claim, or such that a literal con- 
struction thereof would give a claim of 
wider range, is manifestly in contraven- 
tion of the spirit as well as the terms of 
the statute, that he shall particuarly 
point out and distinctly claim the part, 
improvement, or combination which he 
claims as his invention or discovery.” 

Technically it may be argued that the 
claims at bar as well as the claim con- 
sidered by Commissioner Allen, supra, 
” are not funce 
tional as that term is ordinarily used. 
A functional claim, as we understand it, 
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ent of Gross Revenue Tax by Foreign 


Concern Held to Prevent Ad Valorem 


Levy on Personalty 


State of Oklahoma: 


Personal property of a life insurance 
company is not subject to ad valorem 
taxation when such property is used in 
the company’s business, the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court has held. 

The exemption is due to the fact that 
the company pays a State tax on its 
gross revenue, the opinion explained. 





New York Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Vv. 


BoarD oF CoUNTY COMMISSIONERS OF 
OKLAHOMA COUNTY. 
Oklahoma Supreme Court. 

No. 19776. 

Error: from the District Court of Okla- 

homa County. pee: 
WILson & WILSON for plaintiff in error; 

GEorGE M, CALLIHAN, County Attor- 

ney, I. L. Harris, Assistant County 

Attorney, for defendant in error. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 3, 1981 

Q\yprews, J.—There was spread on the 
tax rolls in Oklahoma County during the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1926, an 
assessment on personal property consist- 
ing of office furniture belonging to the 
New York Life Ins. Co., a foreign cor- 
poration, necessary to be used and used 
by that corporation in the conduct of its 
business as a life insurance company and 
on which a valuation of $500 had been 
placed. A tax was levied on the progerty 
at the eurrent rate amounting to the 
sum of $23.08. 

The New York Life Ins. Co. presented 
to the board of county commissioners a 
petition for the remission and cancella- 
tion of the ad valorem tax in question, 
assigning as cause therefor that under 
the provisions of section 6687, C. O. S. 
1921, it having paid the amounts therein 
required to be paid by it, its office fur- 
niture used solely for the purpose of 
transacting business, and necessary 
therefor, was exempt from ad valorem 
tax and that the county assessor of 
Oklahoma County was without authority 
to spread the valuation of $500 upon 
the tax rolls for that year. 

At the hearing the petition was de- 
nied, an appeal was taken to the Dis- 
trict Court of Oklahoma County, and 
the relief sought by the life insurance 
company was denied by that court. From 
that order an appeal was taken to this 
court. 


Right to Assess 


Ad Valorem Tax Questioned 


The question involved in this appeal 
is whether or not an ad valorem tax 
may be assessed against office furniture 
of a foreign corporation life insurance 
company which is used solely in the bus- 
jness of soliciting, procuring and writ- 
ing insurance on the lives of persons. 

The procedure followed was that ap- 
proved by this court in Josey Oil Com- 
pany v. Board of Commissioners, 107 
Okla. 266, 231 Pac. 272. , 

Section 6687, supra, provides that 
every foreign life insurance company do- 
ing Wusinese in this State shall pay an 
entrance fee, an annual tax on all pre- 

iums collected in the State, an annual 
#: on each local agent and sych other 

ees as may be paid to the insurance 
commissioner, “whi~h taxes shall be in 
lieu of all other taxes or fees, and the 
taxes and fees of any subdivision or 
municipality of the State.” 

The act has heretofore been before 
this court for construction but once. In 
the case of New York Life Ins. Co. v. 
Town of Comanche et al., 62 Okla. 247, 
162 Pac. 466, there was presented the 
question as to whether an additional tax 
could be imposed by the Town of Co- 
manche upon an agent of the New York 
Life Ins. Co. for the privilege of solicit- 
ing insurance for it within said munici- 
pality. This court answered that ques- 
tion by holding that no such additional 
tax could be imposed. 


Enactment Fixing 


Tax Is Construed 

A considerable portion of that opinion 
consisted of a statement by the court 
that was not necessary to a decision of 
the issue presented to the court therein 
for a decision. Therein the court said: 

“It can not be gainsaid that it was 
within the power of the legislature to 
enact section 3426, Revised Laws of 1910, 
which imposed a tax upon foreign life 
insurance companies, and provided that 
this tax should be in lieu of all other 
taxes to the State or any subdivision; or 
municipality thereof. The authorities 
are uniform, that the lawmaking body 
may properly classify property for the 
purposes of taxation, and if all property 
of the same character is brought -within 
this class, that no principle of law is 
violated which rendered the classification 
improper or unlawful. 

“So in this case we will treat it as 
an established fact that the: legislature 
had the authority, as stated, to enact 
section 3426, Revised Laws of 1910, The 
purpose of this act is plainly stated in 
the statute, and in our judgment it is 
the law in this State prescribing the: 
manner and method by which taxes upon 
foreign life insurance companies may be 
collected in this State, and when the 
company complies with this provision of 
the statute, and pays all the taxes pre- 
scribed by this act, the State, the county, 
and every municipality in the State are 
prohibited from imposing any other bur- 
den in the way of taxation upon said 
company. 

“Whatever may have been the right of 
the municipality or county or State prior 
to the enactment of this statute to im- 
pose taxes upon the property of the 
company, was withdrawn by the act 
aforesaid, and as a substitution therefor 
the method of taxation provided by sec- 
tion 3426, Revised Laws of 1910, was 
enacted in its stead.” 


Court Recognizes 


Administrative Construction 
That decision was filed on Oct, 24, 1916, 

While the statement just quoted may 
be said to be dictum, still it was an ex- 
pression of this court as to its view 
of the construction that should be given 
to the statute. The record shows that 
construction to have been given to the 
statute by the administrative officers of 
the State of Oklahoma since the adoption 
of the’ statute by the Legislature in 
1909. 

An administrative construction has 
been recognized by this court at least 
since the decision. of this. court in League 
v.gTown of Taloga, 35 Okla. 277, 129 
Pa%. 702. When an act has been con- 
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strued by the administrative officers and 
by this court, even though by way of 
dictum, the construction so given to it 
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rsuasive, at least, if not controlling. 
number of similar acts have been 
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-a construction. 


Oklahoma City. 


adopted by the Legislature of Oklahoma 
and they have been given the same or 
a similar construction. In In Re Gross 
Production Tax, Wolverine Oil Company, 
53 Okla. 24, 154 Pac. 362, this court held 
that a gross production tax under the 
provisions of the act of Mar. 11, 1915, 
was not a property tax but a tax on the 
business or occupation named therein. 
In In re Skelton Lead & Zinc Co., 
Gross Production Tax, 81 Okla. 134, 197 
Pac. 495, that holding in the Wolverine 
case was specifically overruled. It was 
there held that the gross production tax 
“was intended as a substitute for the ad 
valorem ‘property tax,’” following the 
rule announced in Shaffer v. Carter, 252 
U.S. 37. 

However, the rule announced in the 
Wolverine case that a gross production 
tax is not an exemption from taxation 
as prohibited by sections 46 and 50, 
article 5 of the Constitution, but a sub- 
stitution of one form of taxation for an- 
other upon the conditions named in the 
act, as authorized by section 22, article 
10 of the Constitution, was not overruled 
but remained in forée. That view was 
affirmed in the Skelton case. 


Special Levies Substituted 
For Ad Valorem Taxation 


In In re Protest of Bendelari, Gross | income; six States tax public utilities on 
Production Tax, 82 Okla. 97, 198 Pac. | income. 


606, it was again said that the gross 
production tax is in lieu of an ad valorem 
tax. In Josey Oil Co. v. Board of Com- 
missioners, supra, the gross production 
tax was held to be “in full and in lieu of 
a direct tax” upon the property. The 
question presented there was whether 
certain houses built on an oil lease were 
a necessary part of the equipment of the 
producing lease. This court held that 
that was a question to be determined by 
the court under the circumstances of 
each case. In Carpenter, et al., v. Shaw, 
184 Okla. 29, 272 Pac. 393, it was held 
that the gross production tax was valid, 
notwithstanding sections 5 and 8, ar- 
ticle 10, and section 50, article 5 of the 
Constitution. 

The registration tax provided by chap- 
ter 246, Sess. Laws 1913, as amended by 
chapter 105, Sess. Laws 1915, was held 
to be constitutional and valid and not in 
conflict with the provisions of sections 
5, 8 and 20, article 10 of the Constitu- 
tion. Trustees, Etc., v. Hooten, County 
Clerk, 53 Okla. 530, 157 Pac. 293. In In 


|re Oklahoma National Life Ins. Co., 68 


Okla. 219, 173 Pac. 376, this court ap- 
proved the registration tax as being con- 
stitutional and said: 

“The criticism of legislation substitut- 
ing special taxes for ad valorem taxa- 
tion of certain classes of property as 
unwise should be addressed to the Leg- 
islature. We cannot question the wis- 
dom of the law, but only the power of 
the Legislature to enact it.” 

Following those decisions and the rea- 
sons assigned therefor we must hold that 
the tax imposed by the act in question is 
a gross revenue tax levied pursuant. to 
section 12, article 10 of the Constitution, 
and for revenue. It is a form of taxa- 
tion provided by the Constitution and 
one of the exceptions implied from the 
language of section 8, article 10, “all 
property which may be taxed ad valorem 
shall be assessed for taxation at its fair 
cash valuation,* * *.” There is no con- 
stitutional requirement that all property 
shall be taxed ad valorem. In lieu 
thereof the Legislature was authorized 
to provide for a gross revenue tax. Sec- 
tion 12, article 10, Id. 


Judgment of Trial 


Court Is Reversed 

It will be noted that the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Colorado in Im- 
perial Fire Ins. Co. v. Board of County 
Commissioners, 51 Colo. 456, 118 Pac. 970, 
holding that a similar act is invalid in 
so far as it attempts to exempt personal 
property of an insurance company from 
taxation by authorities other than the 
State, is not and can not be in point by 
reason of the inclusion in our Constitu- 
tion of sections 12 and 13, article 10, the 
latter of which reads as follows: 

“The State may select its subjects of 
taxation, and levy and collect its reve- 
nues independent of the counties, cities, 
or other municipal subdivisions.” 

We are then confronted with the ques- 
tion as to the meaning of the word “all” 
as used in the statute. It is argued that 
to give that word its literal meaning 
would exempt from taxation a business 
building and the real estate owned by a 
foreign life insurance company. We can 
find in the act nothing to warrant such 
In our opinion the act 
provides for a tax on the gross income 
which, with the fees therein provided, 
shall be in lieu of all other taxes or fees 
on the gross income and the property 
actually and necessarily used in the pro- 
duction of that income. Josey Oil Co. v. 
Board of Commissioners, supra. It has 
no application to property held for in- 
vestment purposes. 

It being admitted in the record that 
the property in question was actually 
ang@ necessarily used by the insurance 
company for the purpose of carrying on 
its business and the production of a 
gross income on which the tax is to be 
paid, it was not subject to ad valorem 
taxation for the fiscal year in question. 

The judgment of the trial court is, 
therefore, reversed and the cause is re- 
manded with directions to that court to 
enter its order in conformity herewith. 

HEFNER, CULLISON, SWINDALL and Mc- 
NEILL, JJ., concur; Lester, C. J., CLARK, 
V. C. J., and Rivey, J., dissent; KorNe- 
GAY, J., not participating. 


Sight-seeing Planes Held 


Free of Florida License Tax 
State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Feb. 10. 

Aeroplanes or seaplanes used only for 
carrying sight-seeing passengers are not 
subject to license taxes, the Attorney 
General of Florida, Fred H. Davis, has 
ruled. 

Section 6, paragraph (b), chapter 
14491, Acts of 1929, provides that “each 
person, firm or corporation operating an 
aeroplane or seaplane for profit for the 
purpose of carrying passengers shall 
pay a license tax of $50, provided that 
each county shall collect a license tax 
of $25 for each landing or receiving sta- 
tion maintained for the receiving of pas- 
sengers to be carried for hire or profit.” 

“In my opinion,” the Attorney Gen- 
eral said, “the statute above referred 
to only applies to those operators of 
aeroplanes and seaplanes who engage in 
the business of common carriers of pas- 
sengers for hire.” 
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Proposed in Utah 


Bill Introduced in State Leg- 
islature Provides Mini- 
mum Tax Be Computed 


On Capital Stock Value 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Feb. 10. 

The corporate franchise tax bill pro- 
viding for a tax of 2% per cent upon 
the income of corporations, has been in- 
troduced in the Utah Legislature. The 
basis of the tax, according to the bill 
will be similar to the Federal income tax, 
an adjustment being made on account of 
dividends. The minimum tax is to be 
computed upon the actual value of the 
capital stock. The allocation fraction 
follows the Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia laws. 

A digest of the proposed bill with a 
comparison of the situation in other 
States has been prepared by Chairman E. 
H. Snow of the Utah Tax Commission, 
The full text follows: 

All the States except thref tax cor- 
porations in some special manner. Some 
use the capital stock base, some income 
and a few miscelleneous base; 17 States 
use income as a base; 16 States include 
mercantile and manufacturing corpora- 
tions; 14 States tax State banks on in- 
come; nine States tax both national and 
State banks on income; six States in- 
clude financial institutions with the 
banks; nine States tax railroads upon 


Tax All Corporations 
This bill proposes to tax all corpora- 
tions within the State doing business for 
profit upon their net income. It includes 
banks and all competing corporate cap- 





ital. Private competing capital would 
be taxed under the personal income tax 
bill. A State can only tax national 
banks upon income or upon a property 
basis. Our constitutional limits are 5 
mills ad valorem or 4 per cent on in- 
come. If banks are included with all 
other corporations we must tax them 
upon such a base as we can apply with 
justice to all other corporations. If we 
tax them at highest rate we must tax 
all other corporations at same high rate. 


Oregon taxed high 5 per cent and gave/ 


a personal property tax offset for 90 
per cent of the total tax purposely to 
catch banks which had no personal prop- 
erty hence no offset and would thereby 
pay the full rate of 5 per cent. The only 
other corporations taxed under Oregon 
laws were “mercantile manufacturing 
and other business corporations” such as 
are enumerated in Section 5219 of Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, 
which section says national banks can- 
not be taxed higher than the State taxes 
these corporations. These corporations 
having personal property could offset 
90 per cent of the 5 per cent tax. Cali- 
fornia’s rate was 4 per cent but its offset 
included 10 per cent of the tax on real 
estate as well as 100 per cent of the 
personal property tax but limited the off- 
set to 75 per cent of the tax. California 
included mercantile manufacturing and 
other business corporations. States which 
are taxing all corporations on the in- 
come base place all (including banks) 
on the same base rate, probably because 
offsets can not work like they do when 
confined to the subjects treated in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. 

If offsets are for all property they are | 
meaningless as one offsets the other. 
In Utah if we attempted to offset only 
for personal property (of which banks 
have none) and make the rate as high 
as we can (4 per cent) the offset would ; 
be of no use practically to some other 
corporations like mines which have lit- 
tle or no personal property taxes. If 
we tax banks and all corporate compet- 
ing capital at high rates (4 per cent) 
and allow the offset for personal prop- 
erty taxes and include mercantile manu- 
facturing and other business corpora- 
tions and should limit the offset to 50 
per.cent to equal that say 2 per cent 
applied to all other corporations uni- 
formity is destroyed unless the offset is 
applicable to all other corporations, espe- 
cially if some mercantile, manufacturing 
or other business corporations did not 
have sufficient personal property tax to 
offset 50 per cent of the tax imposed. 
It is a knotty problem. Banks and all 
competing capital should be taxed as 
high as our rates will allow if it can be 
done without discrimination. 

Average of 14 States 

The rate proposed 2% per cent is the 
average of 14 States which use a flat 
rate. Three States use a graduated rate 
and three allow offsets while three have 
a corporate exemption. This bill is a 
flat 2% per cent rate with no offsets and 
no exemptions. The bill is a tax based 
on income on national banks and a 
franchise tax on all other corporations 
for the privilege of doing business within 
the State upon the same base, 2% per 
cent of net income. It also provides for} 
a minimum tax of one-twentieth of 1 
per cent based upon the fair value of the 
capital stock. The minimum tax is not 
upon income and is made to inure to the 
State general fund. If any corporation 
has a net income less than the minimum 
then the minimum applies. The Federal 
basis is set up for determining net in- 
come. The California law is used as a 
model with changes to suit our condi-| 
tions and constitutional requirements. | 
The following are the essential differ- 
ences, 

First—The scope. California includes 
financial mercantile and manufacturing 
corporations only. We include all corpo- 
rations doing business within the State. 

Second—California allows offsets up 
to 75 per cent of the tax, of which 10 
per cent may be upon real estate. We 
allow no offsets. 

Third—The rate. California 4 per 
cent—ours 2% per cent. 


Reverse From California 


Fourth—California includes in gross 
income the income from tax exempt se- 
curities and dividends from corporations 
outside the State, while excluding divi- 
dends from business done within the 
State. We are just the reverse in each 





instance. Court decisions compel the 
exclusion of tax-exempt securities and 
our own Constitution demands the taxa- 
tion of dividends from business done 
within the State. While expediency and 
good sense compels us to exclude divi- 
dends from business done outside the 
State. It is doubtful, too, if a corpora- 
tion can be taxed for the privilege of 
doing business within a State upon busi- 
ness done outside the State. 

Fifth—We contemplate that this bill | 
will take the place of our corporation | 
license tax and have adoptéd the mini-| 
mum tax used by Massachusetts to in| 
sure a respectable payment for fra 
chise privilege when no net income is 
reported. New York has double this 
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Oklahoma—Taxes on insurance companies—Gross revenue tax is an “in lieu” 


Xe 

(By the Court). Section 6687, C. O. S. } 
taxes and fees and providing that the payment of the same “shall be in lieu of all 
other taxes or fees, and the taxes and fees of any subdivision or municipality of 
the State” does not exempt property from taxation, as prohibited by Section 50, 
Article 5, of the Constitution, but imposes a gross revenue tax authorizéd by 
Section 12, Article 10, of the Constitution, for State revenue in lieu of an ad 
valorem tax-as authorized by Section 8, 
Life Ins, Co. v. Board. (Okla. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3789, Feb. 11, 1931. 





Oklahoma—Taxes on insurance companies—Gross revenue tax—Exempt prop- 


erty— 
(By the*Court). The payment of the 
Section 6687, C. O. S. 1921, is in lieu of 


come as therein defined and the property actually necessary used in the 
tion of that income.—N. Y. Life Ins. Co. v. Board. 


Daily, 3789, Feb. 11, 1981. 





Oklahoma—Taxes on insurance companies—Gross revenue tax—Property exempt 


because of — 


Personal property of a foreign life insurance company actually and necessarily 
used by that company in the conduct of its business for the purpose of 
ducing an income on which the tax therein provided is to be 
to ad valorem taxation when the provisions of Section 6687, 


been complied with by the owner of the 


(Okla. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3789, Feb. 11, 1931. 





Board of Tax Appeals— 


No decisions were promulgated Feb. 10. 





New Books 


Emley, Alan. M. Guiding ae f ° wnemee 
. Denver, Col., W. H. Andre, 4 

109 p enve ; ie 
Farquhar, Geo. Complete works of... in 
2 vols.: ed. by Chas. Stonehill. 2 v. 
Bloomsbury, Lond., Nonesuch press, 1930. 


20-33587 | 


Fitch, Henry. Perfect calendar for every 
year of Christian era, reeord of impor- 
tant events in history of world from B. C. 
10000 to 1930 A. D. Rev. ed. 48 p. N. 
Y., Funk & Wagnalls co., 1930. 30-33558 

Hamilton, Lord Fredk. S. My yesterdays; 
Vanished pomps of yesterday, Days be- 
fore yester, Here, there, and everywhere. 
1,043 p. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & co., 1930. 31-26052 

Hedges, Mrs. Ada Hastings. Desert poems. 
65 p. Portland, Or., Metropolitan press, 
1930. 80-33564 

Helser, Albert D. African stories. 223 p., 
illus. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. 

30-33588 

Hodgson, Thos. Egremond’s release; or, 

Physical and occult history of Bolton ab- 


bey. 263 p. Lond., A. H. Stockwell, 1930. 
30-33560 

Hodgkin, Henry T. Jesus among men. 158 
p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 30-33555 
Huxley, Julian S. Bird-watching and bird 
behavious. 115 p. London, Chatto & 
Windus, 1930. 30-33599 


Jackson, Geo. G. Hobbies for boys, illus. 
244 p. Phil., J. B. Lippincott co., 1930. 


30-27096 
Jones, James E. Some familiar wild flowers, 
comp. by... illus. 96 p. N. Y., Mac- 


millan co., 1930. 30-27097 
Keller, Mrs. Ella F. Where memory leads. 
58 p. Hudson, Mich., Ella F, Keller, 1930. 


30-33565 

Kircher, Julius. Evening echoes, vol. of 
lyrics. 115 p. Chicago, 1930. 30-33571 
McDermott, Owen. Thick-coming fancies. 


146 p. N. Y., Loughlin bros. press, 1930. 
30-33561 

MacLafferty, James H. Visits and verses. 
154 p, Wash., D, C., Terminal press, ing., 


1930. 30-33562 
Manley, Hazel. World leaders. 256 p. Bos- 
ton, R. G. Badger, 1930. 30-33559 
Nobile, Umberto. . With “Italia” to 


North pole; English tr. by Frank Fleet- 


wood. 358 p. Lond., G. Allen & Unwin, 
1930. 30-33591 
Piersol, Geo. A., ed. Human anatomy. 9th 
ed. rev. 2,104 p., illus. Phil., J. B. Lip- 
Pincott, 1930. 30-33601 
Price, Eleanor. Poems. 94 p. N. Y., 1980. 


30-33552 
Read, Opie P. I remember. 335 p. N. Y., 
R. R. Smith, 1930. 30-33576 


Robinson, Jos. J. Saving taxes in drafting 


wills and trusts. 584 p, /Kans. City, 
Vernon law book co., 1930. 30-33593 
Romig, Edna D. Marse Lee. (Contempo- 
rary poets of Dorrance, 94.) 80 p. Phil., 
Dorrance & co., 1930. 30-33570 


Sadler, Truth about heredity. 
(Sadler health ser. ix.) 512 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, Health press, 1930. 30-33598 

Schloss, Malcolm. Songs to celebrate the 
sun. 59 p. N. Y., Pub. by New life as- 
sociates for North node bookshop, 1930. 

30-33563 

1931 Mich. court rules, an- 


Wm. S. 


Searl, Kelly S. 


notated, with approved forms. 38d ed. 591 
p. Chicago, Callaghan & co., 1930. 
30-33592 


Sheaff, Philip A. As they come along, col- 





minimum tax, while four other States 
have minimum taxes of $20 to $25. 

Sixth—We set up a revolving or emer- 
gency fund from which to make refunds 
for taxes illegally or erroneously col- 
lected. 

Seventh—We have a different set-up 
for hearings, decisions and Appeals; also 
for the payment and collection of the 
tax. 

Eighth—We recommend the Massa- 
chusetts formula for allocating to the 
State the proportion of net income to 
be taxed upon business done within the 
State. It consists of three factors: 

(a) Ratio of tangible property within 
the State to all tangible property. 

. (b) Salaries, wages, etc., paid within 
the State to total salaries and wages 
aid. 

(c) Gross receipts within the State to 
total gross receipts. 





Your Income Tax 


By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 





INCOME TAX FACTS 

All net income up to $5,000, whether 
actually earned or not, is considered 
earned income for the purpose of the 
25 per cent credit. However, thousands 
of returns are received showing net in- 
come in excess of $5,000, part of which 
was earned income and part of which 
wes not earned, Following is an ex- 
ample of how to compute correctly the 
tax on such a return: 

A taxpayer, married and with no de- 
endents, received in 1930 a salary of 
4,000, and from a real estate transac- 

tion made a net profit of $4,000. His 
personal exemption is $3,500. The tax 
rate is 1% pér cent on the first $4,000 
in excess of such exemption, and 3 per 
cent on the remainder: 


Net income 
Less personal exemption 


seeeee 


Balance, taxable income 





1% per cent on first $4,000 


8 per cent on the\ remaining $500.. 15 

Total tax. — “hag Bag its i ve 15 
_ But of the $8,000 net income, $5,000 
is considered as earned net income. 


From $5,000, therefore, is deducted the 


Index and Digest 
State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 
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List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
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personal exemption of $3,500, the tax 
on the remaining $1,500 at 1% per cent 
amounting $22.50. Deduct one-fourth 
of $22.50, or $5.63, from $75, leaving 
payable a tax of $69.37, 
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1921, requiring the payment of certain 


Article 10, of the Constitution.—N. Y. 


gross revenue tax and fees imposed by 
all other taxes or fees on the gross in- 
roduc- 
(Okla. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. 


pro- 

aid, is not subject 
e O. S. 1921, have 
roperty.—N. Y. Life Ins. Co. v. Beard. 


Received by 









(Contemporary poets 
of Dorrance, 93.) 150 p. Phil., Dorrance 


lection of sonnets. 


30-33568 
Rev. ed. 


& co., 1930. 


Sheen, Fulton J.. Divine romance. 
142 p. Lond., Century co., 1930. 


Shimek, Bohumil. 


30-33552 

Keys to woody plants of 
Ta. 2d ed., rev. 74 p., illus. Iowa City, 
The author, 1930. 30-33600 

Smith, Chard P. Quest of Pan, beginning 
a trilogy of evolution. 1 v. 
ard-McCann, 19380. 


N. Y., Cow- 

30-33574 

Stettiner, Alice. Poems created around 
facts as I saw them. 198 p. N. Y., Print. 
by Stettiner bros., 1930. 30-33575 
Tapley, Chas. S. Rebecca Nurse, saint but 
witch victim. 105 p. Boston, Mass., 
Marshall Jones co., 1930. 30-33553 
-.. Miss America; Al- 

59 p. 


Turner, Walter J. 
tiora in Sierra Nevada. one 
A. Knopf., 1930. 30-33572 


Van Zandt, Grace G. Emergence of Emily. 


119 p. Boston, Christopher publ. house, 
1930. 30-33551 
Weissman, David. This cavalcade. 57 p. 


illus, Los Angeles, Primavera press, 1930. 
30-33566 

Lectures on Darwinism. 
Boston, R. G. Badger, 1930. 
30-33597 


Willey, Arthur. 
198 p., illus. 





Allied powers (1919-....). Reparation comm. 
. .. Rept. of comr. for German railways 
(May 10, 1930). Rept. of comr. of Reichs- 
bank (May 17, 1930). Rept. of comr. of 
controlled revenues (May 17, 1930). Rept. 
of trustee for German industrial deben- 
tures (Je. 17,1930). 292 p. Lond., H. M. 
Stationery off., 1930. 30-33663 
Bailey, Joseph W. Curious story of Dr. 
Marshall. 113 p.,_ illus. 
Mass., Murray prtg. co., 1930. 30-33949 
Bailey, Liberty H. Hortus; concise dic- 
tionary of gardening, ete., comp. by... 
and Ethel Z. Bailey. 652 p., illus. N. Y., 
Macmillan co., 1930. 30-33759 
Bastnagel, Clement V. . . . Appointment of 
parochial adjutants and assistants. (Cath- 
olic univ. of America. 
no. 58.) 262 p. Wash., D. C., Catholic 
univ. of America, 1930. 30-33941 
Brinton, Clarence C. The Jacobins; essay 
in the new history. 319 p. N. Y., Mac- 
millan co., 1930. 30-33674 
Buttrick, Helen G. Principles of clothing 
selection. Rev. ed. 219 p., illus. N. Y., 
Macmillan co., 1930. 3830-33964 
Conran, Edward J... . The interdict, (Cath- 
olic univ. of America. Canon law studies, 
no. 56.) 163 p. Wash., D. C., Catholic 
univ. of America, 1930. 30-33940 
Dewey, John. Individualism, old and new. 
171 p. N. Y., Minton, Balch & co., 1930. 
30-27111 


Cambridge, 


Canon Iaw studies, 


Dumm, Frances E. 
Edwina [pseud.] 12 p., 40 plates. N. Y., 
Coward-McCann, 1930, 80-33670 


Government Books 
and Publications 





sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
Arkansas—Unemployment Bull., 15th Cen- 


Price, 5 cents. 

. 31-26418 
Wind Cave Natl. Park., 8. Dak.—Girc. of 
Information, Natl. Park Service, U. S. 
Dept. of Interior. Free. (29-22012) 
Suggestions for Possible Repairs and Im- 
provements in the House and Its Equip- 
ment. Prepared for President’s Emer- 
gency Com. for Employment by U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. Free. 31-26409 
Methods of Handling Lumber Imports in 
South Africa. Bur. of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Free. 31-26422 
Fishery Industries of U. S., 1929—Fisheries 
Doc. No. 1095, Bur. of Fisheries, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 55 cents. 

(F 19-41) 

Electric Railways and Affiliated Motor Bus 
Lines, 1927. Census of Electrical Indus- 
tries: 1927, Bur. of Census, U. 8. Dept. 
of Comemrce. Price, 35 cents. (25-26174) 
Agricultural Situation—Vol. 15, No. 2, Feb. 
1, 1931. Bur. of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Subscrip- 
tion price, 25 cents a year. (Agr. 26-1797) 
Publications of U. S. Naval Observatory— 
2d Ser., Vol. XIII, Appendix I. Apply at 
Observatory. 3831-26423 


State Books and 
Publications 


information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partment in the State given below. 

Oreg.—l4th Bienn. Rept. of Bur. of Labor 
for f. yr. ended Sept. 30, 1930, submitted 
to Gov. and Legislative Assembly by C. 
H. Gram, Comr. Salem, 1980. 

Vt.—5th Bienn. Rept. of Highway Bd. for 
2 yrs. ended Je. 30, 1980. Submitted to 
General Assembly by Geo. Z. Thompson, 
Chairman. Montpelier, 1930. 

Bienn, Rept. of Dept. of Public Wel- 
fare for 2 yrs. ended Je. 30, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. by Wm. H. Dyer, Comr. 
Montpelier, 1930. 

N. Y.—Transmitting message of Gov. on Ex- 
ecutive Budget and his recommendations 
for 1981-1932. Submitted to Legis]. Jan. 
15, 1931. Albany, 1981. 

Wash.—Gov’s. Budget comp. for 22d Legis]. 
convened Jan. 12, 1931. Submitted to 
Senate and House of Representatives by 
Gov. Roland H. Hartley. Olympia, 1931. 

S. Dak.—Rept. of Hail Ins. Dept. for yr. 
ended Je. 30, 1930, submitted to Gov. by 
D, C. Lewis, Comr. of Ins. Pierre, 1930. 

Calif.—21st Ann. rept. of Supt. of Banks 
for period ended Je. 30, 1930, submitted 
to Gov. by Will C. Wood, Supt. Sacra- 
mento, 1930. 

Vt.—80th Bienn. rept. of Bd. of Educ. for 
period ended Je. 30, 1980. Submitted to 
General Assembly by Arthur W. Hewitt. 
Chairman. Montpelier, 1930, 


Dept. of Commerce. 











Sinbad, dog’s life, f 


Documents described under this | 
are obtainable at prices stated, 4 


sus of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S 


New York, Feb. 10.—The classification 


of plush animals, imported by Frederick 
& Nelson, department store in Seattle, 
was involved in a tariff dispute which 


items in question, made from cotton pile 


Act of 1922. The store contended the 
items had a utilitarian use as candy 
containers. Judge Sullivan fixed duty, 
as contended for, at 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 910. (Protest 
4838386-G-10262.) 

Sustaining a protest of Herzig & Hart, 
Inc., of New York, the court concludes 
that certain goatskins, assessed at 40 
per cent ad valorem, should have been 
taxed at only 10 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1420, as plates of goat- 
skins. Judge McClelland writes the de- 
cision. (Protest 444838-G-28676-30.) 
The tariff rate on merchandise, in- 
voiced as “Butterfly Wing Pictures,” is 
lowered in a decision upholding a claim 
of the Sesquicentennial Exhibition As- 
sociation of Philadelphia. The items 
were assessed at 55 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 218, Act of 1922, as 
articles in chief value of decorated glass. 
Judge Sullivan points out that there was 





Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Estate of Heiman Cheim 
Estate of Heiman Cheim, Harry Joseph 
Cheim et al., executors, Marysville, Calif. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the am- 
ount of $34,397.16. 


The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provis- 
ions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 





Refunds of Gasoline Tax 
Declared Low in Montana 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Feb. 10. 
Refunds of the 5-cent gasoline tax 
have amounted to less than 25 per cent 
of the total collections during the last 
two years, according to Chairman J. H. 
Stewart, of the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion. Widespread statements to the con- 
trary are erroneous, he declared. 
During 1929, Mr. Stewart stated, 
claims representing 23.52 per cent of 
the total collections were paid, while the 
corresponding figure in 19380 was 24.44 
per cent. 
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no specific provision in the Tariff Act of 
1922 for articles in chief value of but- 


terfly wings. Duty is fixed, therefore, 
‘at 20 per cent ad valorem, in whole or 
the Government has just lost before the|in part, not specially provided for.” 
United States Customs Court here. The| (Protests 373436-G-70603.) 


The Albany Fibre Company, of New 


fabrics, were taxed by the collector at| York, has won a decision on the tariff 
Seattle as toys, at 70 per cent cent ad / Status of old silk rags. These rags were 
valorem, under paragraph 1414, Tariff|Subjected to duty at the rate of 10 °> 


per cent ad valorem, under paragraph, 
1457, Act of 1922. The court sustains 
a contention for free entry as old junk, “ 
under paragraph 1601. Judge Young 
writes the decision. (Protest 405682- 
G-52995-29.) . 


of the Milton Snedeker Corp., the court: 
finds that certain imported vases, as- 
‘sessed at 60 per cent ad valorem, under* 
pmenes 399, Act of 1922, should have 
een assessed at only 20 per cent ad 
valorem, under the provision in pare- 
= 1449, Act of 1922. for ‘works of 
art, 
| (Protest 385319-G-44306-29.) 

The collector’s assessment of duty on 
certain modelling wax, imported by the 
A. Goodman Company, is set aside, and. 
free entry allowed under paragraph 
11633, Act of 1922, in a decision just 
announced by the United States Cus- 
oF Court. (Protest 445200-G-23813- 








| inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the: 
filing of the Féderal estate tax return?* 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. ue 


John A. Evans Corp. 

John A. “Evans Corporation, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Overassessments of income 
tax in favor of the taxpayer are deter- 
mined as follows: Fiscal year ended Sept. | 
30, 1924, $10,190.89; Sept. 30, 1925, $13,- 
535.46; Sept. 30, 1926, $648.04. 


In acting favorably upon a_ protest.é 


Judge Cline writes the decision. ; 


Ho 
Are Lowered or Removed by Court: — 
Plush Animals, Goatskins, Butterfly Wing Pic: ., 


tures, Old Silk Rags, Vases and Modelling _ 
Wax Involved in Decisions ; 
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The overassessments are caused by ” 


decreases in the amounts of the tax. 
payer’s reported distributive shares, 
which were erroneously overstated, of 


the profits from several trusts of which”. 


it was beneficiary during the above fiscal 


years, and to the adjustment of the in- *”” 


comes received from the trusts to a fiscal 
year basis to conform with the account- 
ing periods of the taxpayer. 
219 (e) and 233 (a), Revenue Acts of 
1924 and 1926, and the regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder. ; 


Maryland New River Coal Co. 


Maryland New River Coal Co., Phila. 


delphia, Pa. 
come and profits taxes in favor of the 

taxpayer is determined as follows: Apr. 

1 to Dec. 31, 1921, $25,059.53. i 

The overassessment is made pursuant 

to the final order of the United States - 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the. 
instant case for the above period, Docket » 
‘No. 19977. 


honor of exerting thé greatest 


influence in America toward elegant simplicity in furniture. 
His establishment was in St. Giles Parish, Cripplegate, London. 
He and illustrious others associated with the history of dec« 
oration return to life each Saturday in the Antiques and Intes 
rior Decorations Section of the Sun and thus we moderns, 
who sell or buy lovely things, may mingle with the past. 
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Senate Counsel © 
‘Submits Report 


eant 


‘No Necessity Is Declared to 


‘Exist for Any ‘Compre-| 


hensive Program of Con- 
solidation’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
lation should be continued or enacted 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion full control of permissable unifica- 


tions.” 


The report contained 21 conclusions| fore any action was taken and adding | 


resulting from a study of the entire 
roblem of rail consolidation, which fol- 
ow in full text: gt 

1. That there is'a diversity of opinion 
as to the poi - of railroad consolida- 
tions and as to the provisions of exist- 
ing law and of proposed legislation deal- 
ing with that policy. s 

2. That the consolidation provisions of | 
the Transportation Act were based upon 
the following propositions: 

. (a) That the same rates must be} 
charged by all carriers in any given| 
competitive territoyy for similar service. | 

(b) That average rates must be fixed, 
based on the average condition of all 
Carriers in any given competitive terri-| 
tory, as a whole. 

(c) That without equalization as be-| 
tween the carriers in such territory av-| 
erage rates would result in inequalities | 
of return, giving excessive rates to the 
strong and inadequate rates to the weak. 

(d) That equalization between the! 
carriers could be secured by combining | 
strong and weak roads into systems, | 
these systems to be of approximately 
equal strength so that average rates 
would produce a fair return and sub-| 
stantially the same rate of return on in- 
vestment for each system. 

(e) That this method would not only 
permit average rates without inequality 
of return, but would permit the weak 
roads, a necessary part of the transpor- | 
tation system of the country, to live. 

(f) That such a program of equaliza-| 
tion could be carried out by having the) 
Interstate Commerce Commission pre- 


were not presented. Subsequently, in 
July Mr. Fessler wired John S. Pratt, an 
assistant to the Attorney General, di- 
rected to cooperate in the commercial 
station matter. The grand jury was 
called for Aug. 7, he told Mr. Pratt, and 
the matter would be up on Aug. 9. On 
Aug. 1, Mr. Pratt wired Mr. Drill, Mr. 
| Fessler’s successor, stating that a con- 


| 
| ference between them was necessary be- 


that he (Mr. Pratt) would be detained 
jin Washington until the end of the 
month. On Aug. 10 an order was en- 
tered in the court dismissing the grand 
jury.” 

“Did you have any knowledge, Mr. 
Bartlett, either through the office of the 
Postmaster General or the Attorney 
General that an attempt was being made 
to prevent the grand jury proceedings?” 

“No,” he replied, “nothing whatever 
came to my knowledge either directly or 
indirectly. The only thing I knew of was 
that indirectly I heard of the effort to 
displace Mr. Fessler as United States 
Attorney in St. Paul in charge of the 
matter.” 

Senator Blaine continued, “do you now 
realize that you were taking a part in 
an effort to suppress justice?” 

“I can see now where I was used in 
the condemnation proceedings. I can 
see that I was directed to do that so 
that it fitted into somebody’s plans.” 

Questioned upon a conference between 


Enlarged Motors 
Said to Be Needed 


For Racing Planes 


Naval Executive Declares 





pare a plan by which all the carriers of 
the country should be grouped in a lim-| 
ited number of systems, and that after | 
the preparation of such a plan the car- | 
riers would consolidate in accordance | 
with it. 

(g) That by the carrying out of this 
program the entire transportation sys- | 
tem of the country would be strength- | 
ened. 


| 
Added Benefits Sought 

8. That the sponsors and supporters 
of the consolidation provisions antici-| 
pated additional benefits from the pro-| 
gram, such as economies of operation of | 
the carriers, improved car service, bet- | 
ter handling of traffic, lower and more} 
scientific rates of transportation, more | 
equitable adjustment of rates between | 
commodities, simplified and 
rate regulation, adequate service for all | 
communities and rehabilitation of the} 
credit of railroads with more economical | 
and convenient financing. | 

4. That it was the intention of Con-| 
gress that existing competition (and not | 
competition between the new systems) | 
should be preserved as fully as possible | 
and that the principal lines of the coun- 
try should be maintained as_ separate 
competing organizations by which the| 
weaker complementary lines would be 
taken in. 

5. That the exemption from the pro-| 
visions of the anti-trust laws was not 
intended to reverse the national policy 
as to trusts and monopolies and facili- 
tate consolidations by which monopolies 
would be created but only to facilitate 


Suitable Craft for Cup 
Contest Requires 2,500 
Horsepower Engine 


Efforts to develop a Schneider Cup 
racing seaplane should involve research 
to double the present maximum engine 
horsepower and investigation to deter- 
mine the possibility of improving the 
aerodynamic shape of previous racers, 
according to information made available 
Feb. 9 at the Department of the Navy. | 

Expenditures of about $1,500,000 an-) 
nually for at least two years probably | 
would be required to finance the neces- 
sary experimental program, David S. In- 
galls, the Assistant Secretary of the) 
Navy for Aeronautics, declared. A total 


be a conservative estimate, it was stated 
orally at the design division of the Bu- 
reau, but would be satisfactory to deter- 
mine the possibility of success. 

Development of the unsuccessful Mer- 
cury racer which had been intended for 
the 1929 Schneider race required ex- 
penditures totaling about $170,000 by the 
Department of the Navy, it was said, 
while Lt. Alford J. Williams raised a 
large sum personally which was spent in 
research and procurement work. 

Additional information made available 
at the Bureau follows: 

Previous Effort 

_Comov+titive research work among en- 
gine manufacturers would undoubtedly 
be of great assistance in bringing the 
project to a successful termination and 


consolidations necessary to realize the|Similar competition between  aero- 
purpose of the act, involving minor vio-| dynamics specialists would aid in decid- 
lations of such laws. jing whether to continue concentrating 
Objections to Plan | On present types of racing planes or of 
6. That the consolidation legislation | attempting to evolve new designs. 
has not and can not accomplish its orig- If it were decided that present designs 
inal purpose, for the following reasons: | should be used, it would be necessary 
(a) Equalization between carriers, so|to attempt to double the horsepower of 
that average rates will produce substan-| the Packard engine used for the Mercury 
tially the same rate of return for each,| racer and to approximate 2,500 horse- 
by consolidation, can only be accom-| Power in a new motor. Liquid-cooled en- 
plished by grouping all carriers in any|gines probably would be fovnd most 
given competitive territory in systems. | Satisfactory, but whether to use steam, 
(b) Such a grouping can only be made| Water, or some chemical similar to 
by formulating a plan, which must then| glycolethylene which the Army Air Corps 
be followed. jis using, would require determination. 
(c) Onvinion is practically unanimous | c Better chances of success would be en- 
that tee provision for such a plan is|joyed were development of 2,500-horse- 
impracticable. | power engines and evolution of a new 
(d) A complete grouping will not be | aerodynamic design to parallel each 
carried out under a voluntary system) Other, for by the time the success of 
because the strong roads refuse to take| One project is determined sufficient ex- 
over weak roads unless the transactions | PeTience should have been gained to jus- 
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Aviation 


On Rail Mergers Former Poitailleser General New Offers to Testify Before 


Senate Committee; Superintendent Trotter of 
Post Office Service Is Heard 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


Mr. New, Mr, Fessler and himself, Mr. 
Bartlett told the, Committee that there 
‘was a strong feeling between the other 
two. “Mr, 
ing and focused the blame for the St. 
| Paul case on Mr. New, who didn’t appre- 
| ciate it,” he said. 

| It was following this conference, he 
|pointed out, that Mr. New suggested 
| taking Mr. Fessler off the case. 


Charles F. Trotter, Superintendent of 
| Post Office Service of the Post Office 
| Department, and Deputy First Assistant 
| Postmaster General under Mr. Bartlett, 
| was called to testify. 


' 


| Senator Blaine directed the attention 
| of Mr. Trotter to a memorandum pre- 
| viously referred to in the course of Mr. 
| Bartlett’s testimony (U. S. Daily, Feb. 
'6 and 7). The memorandum, he said, 
appeared at the foot of a letter from 
| James W. Good to the Post Office De- 
| partment presenting the suggestion that 
a new lease for the St. Paul station be 
undertaken. Under his proposal the 
} cancellation clause of the first lease was 
to be stricken out, additional space for 
;the Department provided and a reduc- 
| tion made in the annual rental. 


| Trotter Memorandum 


'Read to Committee 


To this letter was appended a memo- 
;randum dated Dec. 11, 1924, which Sen- 
}ator Blaine read as follows: “Judge 
|Good had up with P. M. G. and agreed 
to amend above by reducing annual ren- 
tal from $120,775 to $120,000 for the 
unexpired portion of the lease period ef- 
| fective from the date lease is trans- 
, ferred, of which date we will be advised 
jlater. Judge Good states he has con- 
ferred with Comptroller McCarl who will 
| approve of the modified lease in view of 
the fact that a substantial benefit will 
immediately accrue to the Government. 
Judge Good will file an amended letter. 
P. M. G. says go ahead and get accept- 
ance out today. (Signed) T.” 

Mr. Trotter stated that he had pre- 
pared that memorandum but stated that 
there was no other memorandum on the 
matter. Mr. Bartlett had testified that | 
there was a second memorandum dated 
as of the date of the signing of the lease | 
in 1925. 

“This direction,” suggested Senator 
Blaine, “closed any authority on the part 
of Mr. Bartlett or yourself, did it not? 
Did you thereafter exercise any judg- 
ment in the case?” 


| were Completed the builders found that 





“No,” answered Mr. Trotter, “we sim- 
ply complied with the directions.” 

Senator Blaine brought out that the 
proposal and acceptance is usually re- 
garded by the Department as the con- 
tract in leasing matters. Generally, the 


improved expenditure of about $3,000,000 might | acceptance is by form letter signed by 


the First Assistant Postmaster General. 

As to the letter of acceptance in the 
St. Paul case, however, Mr. Trotter was 
unable to say whether or not the usual 
procedure had been followed. 


Relating the incidents referred to in 
the memorandum, Mr. Trotter said he 
was called to the office of the Postmaster 
General where the things mentioned in it 
had occurred. 

_“Did Mr. New give you any instruc- 
tions as to ascertaining facts before the 
letter of acceptance was to be issued,” 
questioned Senator Blaine. 


Testimony Is Confirmed 
‘By Mr. Bartlett 


“No, all the instructions 
tained in that memorandum.” 

Mr. Trotter testified that the signa- 
ture of Mr. Bartlett’s name on the St. 
Paul lease was not in his handwriting 
or in that of the former First Assistant. 
He suggested that was in the hand of 
Sylvia Denny, a clerk in the office of Mr. 
Bartlett. 

Recalled to the stand relative to the 
memorandum, Mr. Bartlett stated that 
Mr. Trotter’s testimony relative to the 
memorandum was undoubtedly right. 

“My recollection as to dates is not ac- 
curate,” he said. “My recollection is that 
the memorandum was made at the time 
the final action on the matter of the lease 
was taken. I thought that it was at the 
time of the actual signing of the lease, 
but if Mr. Trotter says that it was at the 
time of the acceptance, he must be cor- 
rect. It was at the time of final action.” 


were con- 


Shipping 
John H. Bartlett Ends Testimony ‘British Shipyards 
On St. Paul Post Office Lease Equal Previous 


| Production Level 


Business Declined During 
Last Nine Months of 
1930, According to De- 


partment of Commerce 


essler did most of the talk-; 


Pronounced. fluctuations occurred in 
the British shipbuilding industry last 
year, although the yards did as much 
business as in 1929, the Department of 
Commerce has just announced. 

_ Most of the business consisted of fill- 
ing 1929 orders, as indicated by the com- 
pletion of the bulk of the craft early 
in 1930. Later in the year new orders 
were few. An encouraging factor, it was 
pointed out, is that the rate of obsoles- 
cence today exceeds the date of.con- 
Seen The statement follows in full 
ext: 

_ The fluctuations which have character- 
ized British shipbuilding in the past were 
strongly evidenced during 1930, accord- 
ing to advices received in the Commerce 
Department from the office of the Com- 
mercial Attache at London. 


; Variations in Output 

_ Rising above the best total of 1929 
in gross tonnage under construction in 
the first quarter, shipbuilding fell off 
rapidly in the succeeding nine months to 
a new low level, surpassed in recent years 
only by the coal strike period of 1926. 
Amid such diversity, however, the yards 
did aS much business as in 1929. Ac- 
cording to Lloyd’s list, the figures of 
production for 1930 will be about 1,500,- 
000 gross tons. 

In 1929, however, a general high aver- 





age was maintained consistently whereas 
1930 rose to 1,615,000 gross: tons in the 
March quarter, largely through the busi- 
ness done in Norwegian tankers, and 
then fell with extreme rapidity to 258 
vessels of 1,117,000 gross tons on Sept. ! 
30, 1930, and 181 vessels of 909,000 gross | 
tons on Dec. 31, 1930. 

The bulk of the craft was completed 
early in the year indicating that most 
of the business consisted in the orders 
obtained during 1929. As these orders| 


practically no new orders were forth- 
coming. The shipbuilder relies on the 
shipowner who is one of the first to be 
hit by trade depression when it comes. 
The present period of depression thus 
has reacted to the yards. The only com- 
pensating factor, British builders say is| 
the fact that the rate of construction | 
today is not in keeping with the rate 
of obsolescence and the time ‘will come! 
for them to replace the hulls now lying : 
idle for lack of freights. | 
Unemployment Increased 

Unemployment among regular skilled 
craftsmen engaged in shipbuilding  to- 
taled 86,097 workers on Nov. 24, 1930, 
an increase of 387,137 over the figures 
for the same date last year. 

One of the features of 1930 which the 
British trade believes to be of great 
future importance to the shipbuilders 
is the progress made in closing down 
redundant shipyards. The demands of 
building during the war led to an in- 
Crease in the number of berths (580 
berths in 1914 and 806 in 1920), with! 
a corresponding increase on the part of 
other European shipbuilding countries. 
The number of British berths then de- 
clined slowly to 686 in 1925, but, ac- 
cording to the president of the Ship- 
building Employers’: Federation, the 
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Postal 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the : 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission anonunced 
Feb. 10 are summarized as follows: 


No. 23874, Sub, No. 1,—Associated Job- 
bers and Manufacturers, Los Angeles, Calif., 
vy. Apache Railway. Rates on fire brick 
and related articles from Los Angeles and 
points grouped therewith to points in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Texas, Nevada, Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon and Wyoming as unjust and 
unreasonable. Ask cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 23913, Sub. No. 11,—Southern Traf- 
fic Service, Wilmington, N. C., for the South- 
ern States Lumber Co., Laurens, S. C., v. 
Danville & Western Railway et al. Ask 
for reparation on account of alleged unjust 
and unreasonable rates on shipments of 
lumber from Peachland, N. C., to Martin- 
ville, Va. 

No. 24224.—Endicott Coal & Supply _Co., 
Inc, et al., Endicott, N. Y., v. Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey et al. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on shipments of anthracite 
coal from points on the D. & H., D., L. & W., 
and Erie, in Pennsylvania to Endicott and 
Vestal, N. Y., in so far as the rates are 
higher than to Binghamton and Johnson 
City, Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No. 24225.—The Robinson - Ransbottom 
Pottery Co., Roseville, Ohio, v. New York 
Central Railroad et al. Against the appli- 
cation of the fifth class rate on shipments 
of packing hay, carloads, from points in 
Indiana on the lines of the C., I. & L., and 
the New York Central to Roseville as un- 
just and unreasonable and unjustly discrim- 
inatory. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of a rate of 17% cents or 
such other rate as the Commission may 
deem just and reasonable, and reparation 
to the basis of the rate so established. 

No. 24226.—Flora Sa-Mill Co., Flora, Ind., 
v. Chicago & Erie Railroad et al. Against 
the application of sixth class rates on ship- 
ments of lumber from points in Indiana 
and Ohio to Flora, Columbia City and Fort 
Wayne, Ind., as unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent they exceed 17.5, 18.5 and 
20.5 cents, respectively, and in violation of 
the fourth section. Ask for reparation. 

No. 24227.—The Dayton Veneer Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, v. Akron & Barberton Belt Rail- 
road et al. Against the application of 
sixth-class rates on shipments of walnut 
logs from points in Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and New York as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for reparation. 

No. 24228.—Cut Art Stone Co., Savannah, 
Against the 
application of eighth and sixth-class rat- 
ings on concrete or artificial stone build- 
ing block pieces, or slabs, in carload quan- 
tities from Savannah to points in South 
Carolina as unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent they exceed published commodity 
rates. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No. 24229.—Clear Creek Cattle Co. et al., 
Phoenix, Ariz., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates and charges on shipments of feeder 
cattle, carloads, from Metz, Odessa and 
Midland, Tex., Silver City, Upham and Rin- 


ee 
| present capacity is about double the 


present demand. ‘ New and _ quicker 
building methods, an increase in the 
average tonnage of individual vessels, 
and the decline of warship work make a 
smaller number of more efficient yards 
able to handle any demands that may be 
made upon them. ‘ 

By such rationalization British trade 
leaders hope that the British yards will 
find themselves better able to compete 
with those of foreign builders, due to 
increased efficiency. Representatives of 


‘the industry’s labor have been asked to 


cooperate with the National Shipbuilders 
Security (Ltd.), which has given the 
assurance that hardly a worker will be 
thrown out of employment by its ac- 
tivities. 








Service 


the rate to South Bend, to which Goshen 
is intermediate. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No, 24234.—Princeton Mining Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., v, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad et al. Excessive, unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on coal from King, ee | 
to points in Illinois due to the absence o 
through rates. Asks for cease and desist 


j order, the establishment of just and rea- 


con, N. Mex., to Winslow and Campo, Ariz. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 


No. 24229, Sub. 1.—Jones and Wallace, 
Tucumcari, N. Mex., v. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf Railway et al. Against a 
rate of $141 per car on shipments of 
stocker or feeder cattle, Nogales, Arizona 
to Logan, N. Mex., as unjust and unrea- 
sonable. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 


No. 24230.—Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg 
Chamber of Commerce, for Wray, Goodwin 
& Keyt, Inc., v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
read et al. Unjust and unreasonable com- 
bination rates on shipments of apples, Win- 
chester, Va., to points in North Carolina. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 24231.—S. Baum & Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., v. Norfolk Southern Railroad 
et al, Against a rate of $1.12% per barrel 
on carload shipments of Irish potatoes, 
Pungo, Va., to Goshen, Ind., as unjust, un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory and un- 
duly preferential to the extent it exeeeded 


sonable rates. ’ 

No. 24235.—Brownell Corporation, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Against the ap- 
plication of full combination rates on ship- 
ments of gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
ucts from Oklahoma points of origin to des- 
tinations in South Dakota. Ask for cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. 24233.—The Dansville Board of Trade, 
Dansville, N. Y., v. Dansville & Mt. Morris 
Railroad et al. Against alleged refusal to 
establish switch connection or interchange 
track or facilities at Groveland and to es- 
tablish through routes and joint rates be- 
tween the terminal of the Dansville & Mt. 
Morris and private side tracks and indus- 
tries served by it, on the one hand, and 
points served by the lines of the D., L. & 
W., and its connections, on the other, such 
through rates and routes to be operated 
through Groveland as resulting in infre- 
quent and slow service, unsatisfactory and 
circuitous routes, undue and unreasonable 
delay. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment and maintenance of switch 
connections and reasonable and proper fa- 
cilities for the interchange of traffic, the 
establishment of through routes. 


TONIGHT 


You are cordially 


invited to hear 


an address on the 


“POWER 


TRUST” 


to be delivered by 


Mr. Martin J. Insull 


PRESIDENT, 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES CO. 


The so-called “Power Trust” has been the sub- 


ject of much prejudiced 


and uninformed agi- 


tation. Mr. Insull’s discussion should therefore 
be of wide interest and benefit. He will present 


constructive views bas 


ed on accurate and 


intimate knowledge of the public utility busi- 


ness gained from lon 
industry. Every user of 


g experience in the 
public utility services 


and every investor should hear this radio ad- 


dress. Mr. Insull will be 


guest speaker on the 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
Radio Program 


WRC—9 o'clock 


Over a nation-wide network of thirty-eight stations associated with 
the National Broadcasting Company. Music by symphony orchestra. 


A copy of Mr. Insull’s address may be obteined by writing to 
Halsey, Stuart & Co.. 1421 H Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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ASSETS 


Bonds — Market 
Value .........~.$1,797,300.00 


Stocks Market 
Value .......... 1,020,794.00 $2,818,094.00 


LIABILITIES 
Outstanding Losses ......2.+++++$ 198,006.00 


Unearned Premium ..........-++ 1,207,883.35 


Taxes, Expenses and all other 


are commercially justifiable. 

(e) A compulsory system can not be 
put into effect because one carrier can 
not be compelled to acquire another. 

(f) In view of the position of the 
stronger roads as to the acquisition of 
unprofitable weak roads, and in the light 
of the history of the past 10 years, there 
exists no reasonable ground for belief 
that the weak road problem will - be 
solved by a policy of consolidation. 

Question of Economies 

7. That there is no definite evidence 
that consolidations will result in sub- 
stantial economies. 

8. That there is no substantial evi- 
dence that consolidations will produce 
any reduction of rates. 

9. It is the opinion of many students 
of traffic problems that consolidations 
will result in certain benefits such as 
longer hauls on same system, cheaper 
financing, simplified accounting and re- 
ports, more flexibility in routing, avoid- 
ance of switching, longer full train hauls, 
opportunity to purchase on larger scale, 
standardization of equipment, lessened 
number of repair shops, more care “at 
home” on system, and less labor. There 
is no strong contention that such bene- 
fits will result in any substantial finan- 
cial economies. 


10. That the greatest benefits of con- | 


solidations now contemplated will accrue 
to lines already strong, who are seeking 
largely to acquire other strong lines and 
thus build up their systems, rather than 
to take in weak lines. 

11. That such a program of consoli- 
dation may tend to further weaken weak 
lines through closing of through routes 
and withdrawal of traffic. 

12. That labor will probably suffer 
from such consolidations as are now 
sought, unless some protection is af- 
forded employes. 

18. That the limitation of open gate- 
ways and the possible closing of through 
routes after consolidations may deprive 
shippers of the benefits of competition in 
service. 

14, That there is no particular objec- 
tion to unifications such as were effected 
prior to the passage of the Transporta- 
tion Act, subject to the anti-trust laws, 


« 


tify continuing or abandoning the second 
method of development. 
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and with no substantial reduction of com- 
| petition or substantial closing of routes 
}and channels of trade. 

| Amendments Sought 

| 15. That there is substantial opposi- 
tion to consolidations which violate the 
| Anti-trust Acts, raising a question 
| whether the exemption of consolidations 
; from the anti-trust laws should be con- 
| tinued. 

16. That such opposition would prob- 
jably not extend to acquisitions of short 
| and weak lines. 
| 17. That if consolidation legislation is 
| to be continued, provision should be made 
for the protection of employes, and for 
the regulation of holding companies. 

18. That if consolidation legislation is 

to be continued, additional legislation 
and amendments as to procedure, of the 
character set out in S. 668, should be 
adopted. 
_ 19. That it does not appear, in the pub- 
lic interest, that the provisions of exist- 
ing law as to the maintenance of routes 
and channels of trade and the preserva- 
tion of existing competition should be 
repealed or weakened, 

20. That a program of consolidation 
| providing for the grouping of carriers 
|into provisional systems under a com- 
| plete plan with provisions for adjustment 
|of income within each system on a re- 
|capture basis might assist the weak 
roads generally. That such a plan is 
| objected to.as amounting to compulsion, 
jand is further subject to the same ob- 
| jections as the present recapture law 
| and the present provision for a complete 
| plan, and might be of doubtful constitu- 
tionality. 
|. 21. That a study of the records, hear- 
| ings, and experience of the past 10 years 
|does not disclose a situation requiring 
|} in the public interest further encourage- 
ment of a comprehensive program of 
consolidation as contemplated by the 
Transportation Act. That regulatory 
legislation should be continued or enacted 
giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission full control of permissible uni- 
fications. 


| 
| 
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Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
}on Feb. 10 made public decisions in rate 
|cases which are summarized as follows: 
| No, 22854.—Grovier-Starr Produce Co. v. 
|} Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway. Rates 
on fresh peaches, in carloads, from points in 
Texas to certain destinations in Kansas 
found not unreasonable in the past, but un- 
/ reasonable for the future. Reasonable rates 
jand rate basis prescrbied. Rates on like 
| traffic from points in Illinois to the same 
| destinations found unreasonable. Reason- 
able basis of rates prescribed for the fu- 
ture and reparation awarded. 

No. 23067.—Magnavox Co. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rate charged 
on radio amplifying sets, in carloads, from 
| Emeryville, Calif., to Chicago, Ill., found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Examiners’ Reports 

The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, embodying the examiners’ con- 
clusions as to disposition of the cases, 
which are summarized as follows: 

No, 23712.—Cotton Trading Co. v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad: Rate charged on a 
carload shipment of cottonseed-hull fiber 
or shavings from East Point, Ga., to 
Tampa, Fla., found inapplicable. Repara- 
| tion awarded 

No. 23783.—W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co., Inc., v. Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
road: Collection of reconsignment charges 
on interstate shipments of lumber, in car- 
loads, in addition to rates to and from 
points of reconsignment in Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Tennessee 
and West Virginia found unreasonable and 
reparation awarded. 

No, 23215 and related cases.—Armour & 
Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
|way: Rate factor charged from certain Mis- 
|sissippi River crossings to Ludlow, Ridg- 
way, Wilcox, Johnsonburg and Instanter, 





in carloads, originated at Kansas City, Mo.- 
| Kans., St. Joseph and South St. Joseph, Mo., 
Sioux City, Iowa, South Omaha, Nebr., 
Wichita, Kans., Denver, Colo., and East St. 
Louis, Ill., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded, 





| Pa., and Olean, N. Y., on green salted hides, | 


Real Estate—Market Value ...... 


Mortgage Loans ......-++eeeee> 
Cash in Banks and Office.......-- 


391,085.50 
352,340.33 
122,059.19 


Agents’ Balances written subsequent 


to Oct, lee. heathens een 


325,282.56 


Deposits with Underwriters’ Asso- 
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Accrued Interest and Rents......- 


RALPH 


Recoverable 


1,100.00 


on Paid 
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5,338.09 
21,939.47 


$4,037,239.14 
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Total Liabilities, except Capital. . 


97,218.63 


.$1,503,107.98 


Capital ....,......$1,000,000.00 
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Agent’s License 
Not Revoked for 


Premium Rebate 


Opinion of Indiana Attorney 
General Classes Return of 
Portion of Bond Cost as 
Penal Offense 


i State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Feb. 10. 
Rebating of bond premiums by an in- 
surance agent in Indiana is not a cause 
for the revocation of the agent’s license, 

‘Attorney General James M. Ogden ruled 

Feb. 5 in-an opinion to the State Insur- 

ance Commissioner, John C. Kidd, The 

penalty for such an offense, Mr.. Ogden 
’ said, is a fine or imprisonment or both 
* upon conviction, as set forth in_section 
9123, Burns Annotated Indiana Statutes 
of 1926. The opinion follows in full text: 

I have before me your letter as fol- 
lows: 

Inquiry Is Quoted : 

“It has been brought to the attention 
of this Department that .rebating on 
bond premfums is frequently indulged 
in by certain insurance agents in the 
State of Indiana. 

“Would you kindly let us know whether 
or not this Department has legal au- 
thority to revoke a license of any agent 
who has rebated any part of his com- 
mission in connection with any bond 
transaction?” : 

The general statute with reference to 
rebating is comprised in sections 9121- 
9125 of Burns Annotated Indiana Stat- 
ues of 1926. Section 9121, supra, in so 
far as necessary ta.the_consideration of 
your question, is as follows: 

Statutes Set Forth y 

No company or association doing business 
in Indiana, nor any officer or agent of any 
such company or association, Insuring 
against fire, * * * or insuring against any 
other casualty which may be ‘lawfully made 
the subject of insurance or contract, * * * 
shall, directly or indirectly, pay, allow or 
offer to pay or allow, as an inducement to 
any of the kinds of insurance or indemnity 
above enumerated, any rebate of premium in 
connection with a policy of any such in- 
surance or a contract of indemnity for any 
of the purposes above enumerated, to be 
solicited or issued in this State. . 

Section 9123, supra, provides the pen- 
alty for the violation of. the act as fol- 
lows: ; 

Any company, person or persons violat- 
ing any of the provisions of section 1 of 
this act shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined in any sum not less than $100 or more 
than $500, or shall be imprisoned in the 
county jail for any period not exceeding 
six months, or both. ‘ 

Specific Act Only Applies 

The act makes no provision for the 
revocation of the agent’s license. : 

The act prohibiting rebating of life 
insurance premiums does not’apply. See 
Burns Annotated Indiana Statutes of 
1926, sections 9023-9028. f 

The 1929 Act providing for the licens- 
ing of insurance agents (Acts of 1929, 
page 60), makes provision for the revo- 
cation of licenses under certain condi- 
tions and for certain specific causes as 
set out in section 5 of the act which 
reads as follows: 

The Commissioner of Insurance, after 10 
days’ and not more than 20 days’ notice of 
his intention so to do, given in writing to 
the agent, solicitor, or broker, and_ the 
company or companies represented by him, 
them or it, in the case of an agent; and 
to the agent in the case of a solicitor, 
shall have the right, after a hearing, as 
provided in section 2 of an act entitled “An 
act concerning estimates and misrepresen- 
tations by insurance companies and their 
representatives; providing penalties in con- 
nection therewith and repealing all. laws 
in conflict therewith,” approved Mar. 11, 
1919; and all laws amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto, in so far as the 
same are not in conflict with the provi- 
sions of this act, to revoke any license, in 
the event that he finds that said license 
was obtained by fraud, or misrepresenta- 
tion, or in the event that the interests of 
the company or the insurable interests of 
the public are not properly served .under 
said license. .The Commissioner of In- 
surance may, when the insurable interests 
of the public are endangered by -any act 
or practice of the licensee, suspend the li- 
cense of any licensee pending notice and 
hearing as herein provided for revocation 
of license. 

Penalties Are Listed 

Within 30 days after the revocation or 
suspension of a license or the refusal to 
grant a license, the individual, eopartner- 
ship or corporation aggrieved shall have the 
right to petition the Superior Court of 
Marion County, to require said Commis- 
sioner of Insurance to show cause why the 
license should not be reinstated or issued. 

Rebating, as above appears, is not one 
of the causes named for revocation of 
a license. In my opinion such viola- 
tions as are described in your letter are 
punishable, however, as provided in sec- 
tion 9123, supra, as quoted above, 


Georgia Court Rules 
‘In Electric Rate Case 


Commission’s Investigation of 
Competitive Reduction Upheld 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Feb. 10. 


The Georgia Power Company must 
show cause why the reduced rates for 
electric service established in Cordele 
to meet the competition of a municipal 
plant should not be made applicable to 
the rest of the company’s territory, ac- 
cording to a decision just rendered by 
the Georgia Supreme Court. 

The Commission had been enjoined by 
the lower court from proceeding under 
a rule nisi. (A summary of this pro- 
ceeding was printed in the issue of Sept. 
4, 1930.) 

The City of Cordele had established 
a municipal electric plant and in its com- 
petition with the, Georgia Power Com- 
pany, which also served the city, had 
reduced rates for service by 10 per cent 
under those of the company.. The power 
company, thereupon, announced a reduc- 
tion of approximately 35 per cent in its 
average charges, and the rule nisi fol- 
lowed. 

The action of the Commission was at- 
tacked by the company on the ground 
that the case had been prejudged with- 
out opportunity to the company to be 
heard. The Supreme Court, however, 
held that the lower court erred in over- 
ruling the Commission’s general de- 
murrer. 

The court quoted from a previous de- 
cision in Long et al v. Railroad Commis- 
sion of Georgia et al., 145 Ga., 353, in 
which it was said: “The court properly 

Prefused to enjoin the Commission from 
considering the rules and regulations set 
out in the exhibit of the petition. A 
court will not undertake in advance to 
enjoin one from considering whether he 
will perform a certain act. Should the 
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Employe Ill When Policy Be- 
came Effective But Was 
Later Incapacitated — 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Feb. 10. 


When evidence in a workmen’s com- 
pensation case shows that an employe 
was suffering from a compensable occu- 
pational disease before the employer’s 
insurance policy became effective, the 
insurer is liable if it is shown that the 
employment caused the disease to con- 
tinue until finally the employe was in- 
capacitated after the policy went into 
force, the Massachusetts Supreme Judi- 
cial Court has just held in Donato Fa- 
brizio’s case. 4 

The policy became effective Oct. 17, 
1929, it was stated in the opinion, and 
the employe became incapacitated Oct. 
30, 1929. : 

“The disease was a progressive one,” 
the court said, “‘and had been growing 
more serious as time went on, but the 
insurer insured the employes on Oct. 
17, 1929,.in their then condition, and 
if the employment caused the disease 
to continue until finally the employe 
was incapacitated the insurer is liable.” 


Disability Is Based 
On Competence to 
Resume Occupation 


South Carolina Court Up- 
holds Mill Worker Whose 
Affliction Prevented Him 
From Returning to Job 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Feb. 10. 


A charge to a jury in an action brought 
under a group life insurance certificate 
by a mill operative for payment of total 
disability benefits that confines the ques- 
tion of disability to the performance of 
the occupation in which the plaintiff was 
engaged at the time the insurance con- 
tact was made, whereas there was evi- 
dence that ‘the plaintiff was not only a 
mill worker but also had engaged in 
farming, has been sustained by the South 
Carolina Supreme Court in the case of 
Gresham v. Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

The evidence showed that the plaintiff 
was suffering from tuberculosis, the 
court stated. While conceding that after 
a cure of this condition it would not be 
_ or advisable for the plaintiff to re- 
tutn to work in a cotton mill, the insur- 
ance company contended that he could 
do work which would keep him out of 
doors, such as farming, in which he had 
had earlier experience. 

The court said, however, that the in- 
sured was not “trained” in farming, that 
he would be dependent upon his physical 
labor for any living which he might ob- 
tain from a farm and that it is inad- 
visable for sufferers from tuberculosis to 
engage in strenuous physical labor. 


Applications 


Radio Commission 





Applications for radio licenses just re- 
ceived by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion have. been announced by the Com- 
mission as follows: 

Broadcasting Applications: 

WLEX, Bay State Broadcasting Corp., 
Adams St. Lexington, Mass., construction 
permit to move transmitter from Adams St., 
Lexington, Mass., to Dorchester St., Qiuncy, 
Mass., and studio from Adams St., Lexington 
to 21 Brookline Ave., Boston, and increase 
hours from sharing with WMAF and WSSH 
to sharing with WSSH. 

WTEL, Foulkrod Radio Engineering Co., 
5813 Torresdale Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
license to cover construction permit issuéd 
Oct. 26, 1930, to change equipment. 

KTSA, Lone Star Broadcast Company, San 
Antonio, Tex., modification of construction 
permit to move transmitter from Bandera 
Rd., 7% miles NW, of San Antonio to Block 
No. 6906 Jefferson Heights, near San An- 
tonio, and to extend completion date to 90 
days from date of issuance of this applica- 
tion. 

KGFF Broadcasting Co., Inc., Alva, Okla., 
modification of construction permit to change 
type of equipment on construction permit is- 
sued to D. R, Wallace, owner WGFF Broad- 
casting Co. 

WSFA, Montgomery Broadeasting Co., 
Ine., Montgomery, Ala., modification of li- 
cense to increase hours of operation from 
sharing with WODX, to unilimited day 
operation and sharing with WODX at night, 
on 1,410 ke. 

D, H. Castille, New Iberia, La., construc- 
tion permit application resubmitted to re- 
quest authority to erect a new station to use 
1,370 ke., 100 w., and unlimited hours. 
WJBY, Gadsden Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Gadsden, Ala., construction permit to install 
new equipment and increase power from 50 
- to 100 w. night and 250 widay on 1,210 
Cc. 

WLS, Agricultural Broadcasting Co., 1230 
W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill., modifica- 
tion of construction permit to extend com- 
ar date on construction permit to May 
. ‘ 


Patent Claims Are Denied 
Device for Making Glass 


[Continued from Page 8.]} 
is not one which calls for a means for 
performing a function, btt which claims 
a function. 
The difficulty with the claims at bar is 
that they claim a means of peforming a 
function in such broad and indefinite lan- 
guage as to really amount to claiming 
no means at all. The weight of authority 
seems to hold that a claim couched in 
such broad language as are the claims at 
bar and confined to a single “means” for 
performing a function, is, in infringe- 
ment suits, to be regarded as void—that 
is to say, since they disclose no particular 
means of performing. the function, they 
are to be regarded as claiming only a 
function. See Tyden v. Ohio Table Co., 
et al., 152 F. 183; Davis Sewi Ma- 
chine Co. v. New Departure Mfe. Co., 
217 F. 775, 782; In re Gardner, 32 App. 
D. C. 249, 140 O. G. 258, 1909 C. D. 306. 
It follows that the Board of Appeota 
did not err in its rejection of appellant’s 
sloim aa presented, and its decision is af- 
rmed. 








Railroad Commission actually promulgate 
the rules which they proposed to con- 
sider, and threaten to enforce them or 
put them in form to be enforced, the 
question as to their power under the 
laws and Constitution to do this may be 
raised and reviewed.” 
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Commission Asked to Set 
Aside 25 of 96 Available 


Lanes for Small Stations 
In East 


A plan for realignment of the broad- 
casting structure under which 25 of the 
96 available channels would be set aside 
for small, local stations with a narrow 
separation between channels has just 
been submitted to the’ Federal Radio 
Commission by Clarence R, Cummins, a 
broadcaster of Williamsport, Pa., and 
trustee for Community Radio, Inc. 

Claiming he had $6,500,000 to finance 
the project, Mr. Cummins declared at a 
formal hearing before Examiner Elmer 
W. Pratt that the corporation for which 
he is trustee, requests licenses for 400 
such local or community stations in the 
Eastern part of the country alone, in 
cities and towns having populations rang- 
ing from 15,000 to 100,000. 


Deposit Is Offered 

As an evidence of the good faith of the 
enterprise, he said the sum of $250,000 
would be deposited with the Commission 
if so desired. 

At the hearing, Mr. Cummins inter- 
posed to object to the application of 
Station WEDH of Erie, Pa., for an in- 
crease in power, claiming that such a 
move would be unnecessary under his 
proposal. 

Mr. Cummins declared that a large 
number of low-power stations are more 
advantageous to the public than high- 
power stations on exclusive channels. 
At present, he said, there are approxi- 
mately 200 local stations on the air. 
These stations, he explained, are sand- 
wiched in between the frequencies allo- 
cated high-power stations With conse- 
quent interference and cross-talk. 


Papers Being Prepared 

Papers are now being prepared for 
submission to the Commission within the 
next few weeks asking for this new 
alignment, Mr. Cummins stated. To the 
six frequencies now assigned low-power 
stations, 19 additional would be required, 
he asserted. These 25 channels now 
separated by 10 kilocycles could be sub- 
divided into bands with two kilocycles 
separatiog, making a total of 125 bands 
available for local, or community sta- 
tions. 

Under this plan, any community of 
100,000 or less population, now without 
broadcasting facilities, could be granted 
licenses on the basis of 1 watt per thou- 
sand of population, provided the request 
would come from a source which would 
assure a service in public interest, 

With the 400 stations which will be 
requested by community radio, adequate 
local service could be afforded in the 
East, the witness said. The corporation 
proposes to establish permanent studios 
in at least five of the largest educational 
and amusement centers and temporary. 
studios wherever it may see fit. 

Examiner Pratt permitted Mr. Cum- 
mins’ testimony to be introduced in evi- 
dence for the information of the Com- 
mission. This was done over the pro- 
test of the counsel for Station WEDH. 


Asks Wire Program Service 


Community Radio also would ask au- 
thority to lease or to construct wire 
facilities to service all of the 400 sta- 
tions it proposes to establish in the East 
and the Middlewest, together with any 
such low powered stations as are now 
constructed and operating, or which may 
later be constructed, and desire program 
service. This wire program service, Mr. 
Cummins said, would be similar to that 
now provided by the established chains. 

Explaining that engineers are skepti- 
cal about the feasibility of his project 
in that it proposes to establish a 2-kilo- 
cycle separation between the local chan- 
nels, Mr. Cummins said the plan is to 
prove this theory experimentally. With 
the proposed 25 local channels of the 96 
available placed in a single block in 
the spectrum, he declared that alloca- 
tion can be made upon a scientific basis, 
and that ultimately as many as 800 sta- 
tions in the local category can be as- 
signed within this band, on the basis 
of one watt per 1,000 of population in 
a particular community. 

Shortly, he said, the enterprise will 
apply to the Commission for authority 
to conduct experiments with but a 2- 
kilocycle separation, during early morn- 
ing hours and with five or 10 local sta- 
tions in Pennsylvania. In theory, he de- 
clared, his plan “seems to be a tremen- 
dous upset of the present broadcast 
structure,” but in practice he predicted 
it would simplify the question of meet- 
ing the present radio law relating to 
distribution of facilities. It is an effort, 
he added, “to appease many demands 
upon the radio channels, for more radio 
and for less interference.” 


More Time Granted 
On Power Contracts 


Cities Allowed to Delay Hoover 
Dam Agreements 


Requests of 13 California cities to have 
extended their time for contracting for 
power generated at Hoover Dam will 
be granted by Secretary Ray Lyman 
Wilbur unless other signers of contracts 
held by the Government raise objections, 
it has just been stated orally on behalf 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Pasadena and 10 other cities sought the 
extension in order to have more time in 
which to arrive at an agreement with 
Los Angeles on the method of distribut- 
ing the power, it was explained. These 
cities requested that Oct. 15 be made the 
limit but were granted an extension to 
July 15. Los Angeles, which sought an 
extension of time to June 15, was al- 
lowed an additional 30 days along with 
the others. The original date limiting 
the time for signing the contracts was 
Apr. 15. 

Additional 
follows: 


The municipalities affected are Pasa- 
dena, Anaheim, Beverly Hills, Burbank, 
Colton, Fullerton, Glendale, Newport 
Beach, Riverside, San Bernardino, and 
Santa Ana. San Diego made her request 
for an extension separately, 


Secretary Wilbur explained that the 
extension change affects the distribution 
of Hoover Dam power and not the obli- 
gation to pay for it. 


information made public 


X 





Workmen’s Compensation 


Expenditurés in Acquisition 
Of Alabama Utilities Shown 





mony at Federal Investigation Covers 


Payments Involved in Purchase of Properties by 
Alabama Power Company 





Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony Jan. 29 by Robert J. Ryder, 
accountant of the Federal Trade 
Commission, appearing as a witness 
in the Commission’s investigation of 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, were published in the is- 
sues of Feb. 7, 9 and 10. Excerpts 
from transcript of his testimony Jan. 
30. follow: 

Robert J. Ryder testified as follows: 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Have you prepared a report en- 
titled “Alabama Power Company pub- 
licity activities?” A. Yes, sir. 

_Q. And is it marked 4802? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. From what source did you get the 
information shown there? A. From the 
vouchers and pay rolls of the Alabama 
Power Company. 

Q. And have you made examinations 
of certain expenditures for the year 
1930? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And is that here marked 4803? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And is that also based on informa- 
tion obtained from company records, or 
given you by the company? A. It is 
based on the company records. 

Mr. Healy: I now offer this document, 
No. 4802, and the other document, No. 
4808, for the record. 

Q. Turning now to Exhibit 4802, the 
first thing that I see here is an analysis 
of expenditures covering expenses in 
connection with the acquisition of a 
plant at Athens, Ala. Is that right? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are the total expenditures 
there shown? A. The expenditures 
shown are $3,337.80. 

Q. And were those expenses in con- 
nection with the acquisition of a munici- 

al lighting property at- Athens? A. 
es, sir. 

Q. The second sheet shows a payment 
to an attorney at Athens for services in 
that connection, of $1,500? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is included in the total of 
$337.80 that you told us about? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Expense in Acquisition 
Of Brewton Plant 

Q. In this exhibit there is a sheet 
marked Sheet 1 of 3, an analysis of ex- 
penditures in connection with the ac- 
quisition of* a municipal property at 
Brewton, Ala; is that right? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the total shown there? A. 
$2,243.85. 

Q. Included in that total is the sum 
of $1,250 for attorney’s fees and ex- 
penses, which appears on the next page, 
is there not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In this exhibit is Statement No. 2, 
Sheet 3 of 3, that shows a payment by 
the Alabama Power Company to the 
Standard Publishing Company of Brew- 
ton, Ala., of $655.56, does it not? A. 
Yes, sir. 








“ sas Ss ss Ss sissies deputies 


Q. What does the voucher show that 
that payment was for? A. Publishing 
resolutions of plant sale, election, notice 
of election, rate schedule advertising, 
resolution of sale, ordinance granting 
permit, printing ballots and so forth in 
re sale of properties of City of Brewton 
to Alabama Power Company. 

Q. The next sheet is marked State- 
ment No. 3. It covers expenses in con- 


nection with the acquisition of a plant|’ 


at Cullman. Is that the name? 
sir, Cullman, Ala. 

Q. It shows total expenditure of how 
much? A. $422.58. 

Q. Statement No. 4 within this exhibit 
is what? A. An analysis of expenditures 
charged to miscellaneous expenses cover- 
ing expenditures in connection with the 
acquisition of Carbon Hill, Ala., plant. 

Q. Showing total expenditures of how 
much? A. $605. 

Q. Statement No. 5 within this exhibit 
is what? A. Expenses in connection with 
the acquisition of Opelika, Ala., plant. 

Q. The total expenditures shown? A. 
$891.10. 

Q. What is Statement No. 6 within 
this exhibit? A. Payments made to J. 
T. Newcomb by Alabama Power Com- 


A. Yes, 


( 


Insurance 


pany during the period June 30, 1921, to 
and including Feb. 1, 1924. : 

Q. These amounts and the statement 
of purposes you have here were obtained 
from what source? A, From the 
vouchers. 


Q. The period during which these pay- 
ments were made run from what time 
to what time? A. June 30, 1921, to 
Feb. 1, 1924. 

Q. They show a total payment of how 
much money? A. $21,445.25. 

Q. For what purpose was the first pay- 
ment of $7,275 made? A. Services in 
connection with Federal water power li- 
cense on Mitchell Dam. 

_Q. Charged to fixed capital? A, Yes, 
sir. 

Q. The next item of $1,500 for services 
was what? A. The same thing. 

Q. The next payment was what? A. 
$2,500 for the same purpose. 

Q. That was charged to the Dixie Con- 
struction Company, was it not? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What is the ameunt of the next 


item? A. $2,500. 
Q. And the next one? A. $918.59. 
Q. And the next one? A. $684.71. 


Q. And what were those three pay- 
ments for? A. For services and ex- 
penses in connection with Federal water 
power license, re Mitchell Dam. 

_Q. Charged to fixed capital? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. There is an item of $1,000 for 
services, where you say the voucher is 
missing? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was charged to fixed capital? 
A. Yes, sir. 

. The next payment of $3,376 is 
charged to fixed capital? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the last three items are rather 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 5.] 


Protest Is Filed A gainst Valuation 
Of Ohio Bell Telephone Com pany 





Attorney General Claims Public Utilities Commission Fig- 
ures Should Be Classed as Excessive 


State of Ohio: 


A protest against the tentative valua- 
tion of the properties of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company by the Public Utili- 
ties Commission was filed with the Com- 
mission Feb. 9 by Attorney General Gil- 
bert Bettman on behalf of the telephone 
users, it was announced at the office of 
the Attorney General. 

The Commission fixed the tentative 
valuation as $104,282,735, which the At- 
torney General claims should be reduced 
to $84,475,026. 

(A summary of the Commission’s 
order fixing the value was printed in 
the issue of Jan. 13, 1931.) 

A statement explaining the grounds 
for the protest was issued at the office 
of the Attorney General. It follows in 
full text: 

There were 10 grounds of protest spe- 
cifically enumerated, including among 
other items of valuation the right of 
way, central office equipment, station 
equipment, total exchange lines, toll lines, 
general equipment, going-concern value, 
and Western Electric unit prices, the sum 
of these protests equalling $19,807,709, 


Columbus, Feb. 10. 


{the difference between the valuation 
found by the Commission and the valu- 
ation claimed as correct by the State. 

Regarding the going-concern value, 
the protest said: “The Commission erred 
in fixing a going-concern value of $3,- 
592,040, particularly in view of the fact 
that the highest allowance had already 
been made for general overheads and 
the record disclosed that the company 
had never incurred any cost of estab- 
lishing business not absorbed as an op- 
erating expense.” 

As to Western Electric unit prices, 
the protest said: “The Commission erred 
in fixing the value of central office equip- 
ment, Accounts 221 and 222, at $15,- 
286,486, as in so doing it wholly and 
completely disregarded the undisputed 


testimony in the record tending to show | fair allowance 


YEARLY 3797) 


INDEX 


| 


the excessive profit made by the Western| 


Electric Company over and above a fair 
profit on known manufacturing cost, con- 
trary to the principle recently laid down 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Smith et al. v. Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company, reported 


in the 










Plan Is Proposed - 
For Building Up 
Reclamation Fund 


Cramton Bill Would Provide 
Revenues From Federal 
Power Projects Be Turned 
To That Use 


Representative Cramton (Rep.), of La- 
peer, Mich., introduced in the House, Feb, 
9, a bill (H. R. 16976) to provide for the 
disposition of power revenues on Federal 
irrigation projects, 

_ The bill provides that for all irriga- 
tion projects hereafter constructed, hav- 
ing a commercial power development 
built by the United States from the ree- 
lamation fund, the cost of the power sys- 
tem, including such portion as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may find to be 
proper and equitable of the cost of struc- 
tures and other facilities provided and 
used primarily for irrigation purposes, 
but incidentally used in connection with 
and as part of said power system, shall 
be returnable from power revenucs and 
shall not be charged to or repaid, in 
whole or part, by the water users of the 
project, 

_ All revenues derived from the opera- 
tion of any such commercial power sys- 
tem shall be covered into the reclama- 
tion fund and shall not be credited to 
the charges payable by the water users 
of any division thereof. : 

The bill also provides that no distri- 
bution to irrigation districts, water users’ 
associations, or to individual water 
users shall be made from any such prof- 
its or revenues before all obligations 
to the Government on account of con- 
struction charges shall have been fully 
paid, nor while any accrued operation 
and maintenance charges then due re- 
main unpaid. The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not apply when in conflict with 
any contracts now in force. 
ee ee rr 


United States Supreme Court Advance 
Opinions 1930-1931, 75 L. Ed. page 99. 
The Commission erred in not finding such 
central office equipment to have a total 
value of $10,576,762 or some similar 
figure which would, according to the evi- 
dence, reflect a ratio of fair profit on 
manufacturing cost of such equipment.” 

A difference of over $4,000,000 is 
pointed out in the matter of general over- 
head costs, listed as undistributed con- 
struction expenditure. Says the- pro- 
test: “The Commission erred in fixing 
the undistributed construction expendi- 
tures at $14,298,844, adopting for such 
purpose the high percentage of 17.25 
per cent when the evidence showed a 
for this item to be $10,- 
535,256.” 

Attorney General Bettman’s protest 
was filed by him and Thomas J. Herbert 
as special counsel on behalf of all tele- 

hone users of the State, and was joined 
in by the solicitors and law directors 
of 15 cities. 
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arket Baskets 
NOT 


aste Baskets 


Three hundred and fifty dollars” a year is about the price 
each family in the United States has to pay for waste in 


distribution—that is, for wasteful methods used in bringing 


from manufacturers to consumers the goods sold in retail 
stores ... This means that your family is charged nearly a 
dollar a day for sheer waste. An extra dollar a day—not 
for better service, not for better merchandise—but for care- 
less, old-fashioned, roundabout ways of doing business. 
It is not necessary to reduce the quality of goods in 
order to reduce prices. It is only necessary to reduce 
waste. The best food is not costly; waste always is. 
A & P, after years of experience, has solved the prob- 
lems of eliminating all wastes in the distribution of food. 
That is why it is able to sell the best foods at the lowest 
prices. Its customers pay no tax in wastes. 


The Great ATLANTIC & PACIFIC Tea Co. 


* Based on the estimate published by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce that the 
waste in distribution in this country every 
year amounts to $10,000,000,000. 











































- State Finance 


‘Bank Requested 
For Wisconsin 
Rhiacuie Provides That All 


Public Funds Must Be De- 
posited in Institution or 


“<#@ eee 


Changes in Status 
—of—. 


State Banks 


Illinois: Oscar Nels$n, Auditor of Public 
Accounts, has announced: , 
| Sheridan Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
| charter issued; @ consolidation of Sheridan 
Trust & Savings Bank, and Sheridan Trust. 
& Savings Bank of Chicago. | 
Chatham State Bank, Chicago, charter is- 


sued; a consolidation of Park Manor State | 


| Bank, and Chatham State Bank of Chicago. | 


North Western Trust and Savings Bank, | 





Its Members 


{Contmued from Page 1.] 
elsewhere as needed with the approval | 
of the Commissioner of Banking. Its 
primary purpose is declared to be to | 
more effectively concentrate the banking | 
resources of the independent banks of | 
the State, under public control, with a 
view to promoting ize agricultural, com- | 
mercial and industrial development of | 
Wisconsin and to safeguard this State | 
from domination bv great holding com- | 
—" and combinations in the banking | 

eld. 

219.02. Within 30 days after the tak- | 
ing effect of this section there shall be | 
held a meeting for the organization of | 
the central State reserve bank. The 
time and place of such meeting shall be} 
fixed by the Commissioner of Banking 
and notice thereof shall be given to each | 
State bank and trust company bank at| 
least 10 days prior to such meeting. A | 
draft of articles of incorporation of the 
Central State Reserve Bank shall be pre- 
pared prior to such meeting by the At- 
torney General, pursuant to instructions 
from the Commissioner of Banking. At 
such meeting an organization committee | 
shall be elected, stock subscriptions taken 
and by-laws adopted for the government 
of the bank. | 

Requirements of Bill 

219.03. (1) Each State bank and each 
trust company bank shall subscribe 
to the capital stock of the Central State 
Reserve Bank in a sum equal to 6 per 
centum of its paid-up capital and sur- 
plus, one-third of which subscription 
shall be payable on call, one-third within 
three months and one-third within six 
months thereafter. Upon failure of any | 
State bank or trust company bank to 
subscribe to the stock of the Central 
State Reserve Bank in the required | 
amount and upon failure to pay its sub-| 
scription when due, the Commissioner of 
Banking, upon 10 days’ notice, shall re- 
yoke the charter of such bank. 

(2) Any national bank within the State 
of Wisconsin, the majority of whose 
stock is not owned or controlled by a 
foreign corporation, association or trust 
and which is not a member of any bank- 
ing chain or group, may become a sub- 
scriber to the stock of the Central State 
Reserve Bank upon the same conditions 
as State banks and trust company banks 
‘and in that event shall be entitled to 
all of the privileges of a member bank. 

219.04. The capital stock of the State 
central reserve bank shall be divided into 
shares of $100 each. The outstanding 
capital stock shall be increased from 
time to time as member banks increase 
their capital stock and surplus or as 
additional banks reduce their capital 
stock or surplus or cease to be members. 
Shares of stock shall not be transferred 
or hypothecated. When a member bank 
increases its capital stock or surplus it 
shall thereupon subscribe for an addi- 
tional amount of capital stock of the 
central State reserve bank equal to 
6 per centum of such increase, pay- 
able as provided for the original sub- 
scription. A bank desiring to become a 
member bank after organization of the 
central State reserve bank shall sub- 
scribe to capital stock of the central 
State reserve bank in an amount equal 
to 6 per centum of its capital stock and 
surplus, payable as provided for sub- 
scription by original member banks. 

When a member bank reduces its cap- 
ital stock and surplus it shall surrender 
a proportionate amount of its capital 
stock in the central State reserve bank, 
and when a member bank voluntarily 
liquidates it shall surrender all of its 
capital stock in said bank. When a mem- 
ber bank shall be declared insolvent and 
when the majority of the stock of any 
member shall come under the ownership 
or control of a foreign corporation or 
become a member of a banking chain 
or group the stock in the central State 
reserve bank which such bank owns shall 
be cancelled, without impairment of its 
liability. In the event of the surrender 
or cancellation of any stock in the cen- 
tral State reserve bank, a sum equal to 
the cash paid subscriptions on such 
shares shall be paid to the member bank 
or its reserve, less any liability of such 
member bank to the central State re | 
serve bank. 

219.05. The by-laws of the central 
State reserve bank shall provide for the 
building up of a surplus fund. All net! 
earnihgs not required for the payment 
of expenses or to be transferred to the 
surplus fund shall be paid annually as 
dividends to member banks in propor- 
tion to the paid-in capital stock. 

219.06. The central State reserve bank 
shall not begin operations until at least 
$2,000,000 ot. *s capital stock shall have 
been subscril*d. The articles of incor- 
poration shal be filed with the Com- 
missioner of Bunking and shall be subject 
to his approval. Amendments to said 
articles may be made as in the case of 
State banks. 

219.07, The central State reserve bank 


Chicago, capital stock decreased from | 
$1,250,000 to $625,000; later increased from | 
$625,000 to $1,000,000. | 

Forest Park Trust & Savings Bank, For- 
est Park, capital stock increased from | 
$200,000 to $300,000. ' 

First Urion Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- | 
cago, capit. t stock increased from $7,500,000 
to $10,000,000. 

The Moore State Bank, Monticello, capital | 
stock increased from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Try Citizens State Bank of Durand, 
Durand, capital stock increased from $30,- 
000 to $50,000. 

The Ina State Bank, Ina, and the Martins- | 
ville State Bank, Martinsville, reopened. 

Farmers State Bank, Sheffield, charter ex- | 
tended 25 years. 

Hoyleton State & Savings Bank, Hoyle- 
ton, charter extended 99 years. 

State Bank of Chrisman, Chrisman, char- 
ter extended 20 years. 

State Bank of Cuba, Cuba, assumed de- 
posit liability of First National Bank of 
Cuba. 

First Trust & Savings Bank of Calumet} 
City liquidated through Calumet City State 
Bank. 

Jefferson Park Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, liquidated through»Jefferson Park 
National Bank. 

Salem State Bank, Salem, 
through Salem National Bank. 

Durand State Bank, Durand, liquidated 
through Citizens State Bank of Durand. 

Schiff Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
liquidated through the West Side Trust & 
Savings Bank. 

Alma State Bank, Alma; Joppa 
Bank, Joppa; State Bank of Yale, 
Barry State Bank, Barry; Citizens 
Bank, Oakland; Farmers & Traders 
Bank, Manchester; New Canton State 
New Canton; Crawford State Savings Bank, 
Chicago; Bank of Rushville, Rushville; | 
Farmers State Bank, Berwick State Bank | 
of Orangeville, Orangeville; McConnell | 
State Bank, McConnell; Scott, Walter & | 
Rakestraw, Bankers, Wyoming; Rochelle 
Trust & Savings Bank, Rochelle; Calumet 
City State Bank, Calumet City, and Peoples 
State Bank, Ramsey, closed. } 

The Chase National Bank of the City of | 
New York; Sheridan Trust & Savings Bank, | 
Chicago; First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Bloomington, and Banco di Napoli 
Trust Company, Chicago, trust certificates | 
issued. 


liquidated 


State | 
Yale; 
State 
State 
Bank, 


shall have all of the powers of State 
banks and in addition thereto shall have 
power to: 

(1) Act as a reserve and correspondent 
bank for its member banks; 

(2) Assist member banks in finding 
profitable investments for their funds, 
preferably within the State of Wiscon- | 
sin, during periods when they have sur- 
plus funds for investment; 

(3) Assist member banks in finding 
funds to enable them to better serve the 
people of their communities in periods of 
unusual demands for funds, by loaning 
to them any of the funds of the central 
State reserve bank and arranging for 
loans from member banks having sur- 
plus funds; 

(4) Discounting and -rediscounting 
agricultural and commercial paper for 
its member banks, under rules to be 
adopted by the board of directors, sub-| 
ject to the approval of the Commissioner 
of Banking. 

219.08. After the Commissioner of 
Banking, pursuant to section 221.06,| 
shall have granted authority to com- 
mence business to the central State re- 
serve bank he shall cause a notice to| 
this effect to be published in the official | 
State paper. Thereafter no State,! 
county, city, village, town or school 
district funds, and no funds belonging| 
to or under the control of any political 
subdivision of the State or publie or'| 
quasi-public corporation, shall be de- 
posited in any bank other than the cen-| 
tral State reserve bank and its member | 
banks. 

Existing Contracts Protected 

Provided, that this section shall not 
affect existing contracts nor the desig-| 
nation of some other bank as a public} 
depository for a definite period of time| 
which has not yet expired. All public 
funds in banks not connected with the 
central State reserve bank shall be with- 
drawn within 60 days after publication! 
of the notice in the official State paper 
herein provided, or at the end of the 
contract or other period when all such 
funds may legally be withdrawn. 


219.09. All of the provisions of the! Presenting evidence contrary to that on|of a solid mass of oil shale in the de- 
statutes applicable to State banks shall| Which the Department has based its de- | posit. 

be’ applicable to the central State re-| Cision upholding a mining claim or Colo-! did not 
serve bank, except such as are incon-|*%@do oil shale lands, was insufficient to| he agreed.” 


sistent with the provisions of this chav-| 
ter. The Commissioner of Banking! 
shall have the same supervision over 


the central State reserve bank as over| 5¢nate Committee on Public Lands. 


State banks and in addition shall have} 


power to require any changes in the|Truary, 1928, subsequent to the Depart-|mers, Mr. Finney said. 
practices and policies of such bank! ment’s decision, Sept. 30, 1927, in which| claim was first denied by the Depart- 
which are not in accord with the pur-| he contended that the oil shale beds were | ment but the case was later reopened | 
voses for which it is created, as declared| separated by nonmineral-bearing mate-|and the decision reversed on Sept. 30, | 
in this chapter. or contrary to sound| rial and that many of the beds contained | 1927. 
Upon complaint. of |no oil shale, Mr. Finney testified. 
any member bank that it is discriminated | explained that this was contrary to the |88 claims at an earlier date had been 
against by the central State reserve| decision of the Department, which was | made in the course of 11 days by five| 
bank, the Commissioner shall conduct; based on the assumption that evidence | 1 


banking principles. 


an investigation and shall 
orders as the facts may warrant. 
Section 2 


upon passage and publication. 


lauthor of the resolution under which| he questioned. 
|the Senate Committee is investigating 


GRiFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 


Established 1911 


Specializing for twenty years in state 


and municipal admin 


istration and finance. 


| AT&SF ev(exp’d of '09) 


| Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s "52 


issue such| of a thin strata at the surface of the area | 900 acres, Senator Walsh asked whether | 
| was indication of richer layers below and|that was not an 
. This act shall take effect) that discovery of oil shale rock at the | locating experiment. ‘Doesn’t that very 

jaar race was sufficient to substantiate a|fact point unmistakably to the conclu- 
——' claim. 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


Security Issues 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* New York Market Quotations 
The State of New York: New York, Feb. 1 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of, specific securities eon- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has bee 
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Solicitor of Interior Department Discusses Evidence Pre- 
sented by Former Chief of Denver Land Office 


A report by Ralpl S. Kelley, as chief [that the report had been submitted and} 
at that time of the Denver Land Office, | that it had contemded against the theory 


I expressed my judgment that it 
justify reopening the case and 
warrant a reconsideration of the case,| Only ims j 

Edward C. Finney, Solicitor of the De- | vale Cabew, encoating. es abet 
partment, testified Feb. 10 before the| decision upholding the patent claim in 
question, that of J. D. Freeman against 
Mr. Kelley presented a report in Feb-| the homestead claim of George L. Sum- 
The Freeman 


He} Calling attention to statements that| 


individuals, totalling approximately 14,- 


unusually extensive 


sion that there must have been some 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana,| °rganization financing this location?” | 


“It never occurred to me that any cor- 
charges by Mr. Kelley against the De-| P0ration was making locations,” Mr. 
partment’s administration of the oil| Finney, replied. “My.theory was that 
shale lands, questioned whether in view | these fellows had been excited with the | 
of the opinion submitted by R. R. Dun- idea that here was something very val- 
can, attorney in the Solicitor’s office, ad-| U@ble, that they could go out and stake 
vocating the original stand of the De-|* ot of claims, sell them out and make 
partment against the claim, the report|® lot of money.” He said he had found 
of Mr. Kelley was not particularly sig-|®° ¢Vvidence that any one company had 
nificant. Mr. Finney contended, how-| 2¢dired or attempted to acquire a large 


ever, that he did not regard th acreage. | , 
as convincing. s © report Asserting that there was “an impres- 


sion of suspicion about the whole mat- 
Failed to Show Report ter,” Senator Walsh emphasized that the 
To Secretary Work 


testimony favoring such claims should 
have been subjected to close scrutiny. He 
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Offering to public officers and citizen bodies 
their services as technical aides in planning 
and installing improvements in governmen- 
tal organization, fiscal control, and admin- 
istrative and operating procedure. 


The Kelley report was based on ob- 
servations 12 to 15 miles south of the 
claim in dispute and was based on de- 
duction, the Department solicitor 
tinued. “I felt that Mr. Kelley was un- 


Department was going to shovel out a 
great number of patents,” he said, add- 
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ing that the Department could not have 
taken action on the report itself since 


it was the report of an agent of the! 


Department and not of a claimant. 
Questioned by Senator Walsh, Mr. Fin- 
ney stated that he had kept the report 
himself and had not showed it to the 
| Board of Review or to the Secretary of 
the Interior, Hubert Work. “I reached 
the decision that the supplemental re- 
port did not justify a reopening of the 
case,” he said. “I told Secretary Work 


con- | 


duly excited and that he felt that the| 


| explained that he had the impression 
from reading the Duncan report that the 
| eomsents really had made no discovery 
at all, 


Banking Service Charge 
Opposed in West Virginia 





State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, Feb. 10. 

A bill (S. 112) which would make it 
| unlawful for banks to “levy, make or 
| collect any service charge, penalty or 
| premium upon any account of any de- 
| positor,” has been introduced into the 
| State Legislature by State Senator 


* 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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Acquisition of Utilities’ | 
Properties Is Described | 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
small amounts of expenses charged to| 


| operating expenses? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Do you know what those expenses | 
were for? A. Mainly telephone and tele- | 
grams. 

Q. During the years 1923 and 1924? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Statement No. 7 shows payments to | 
whom? A. C. A. Beasley by Alabama 
Power Company. 

Q. Covering what period? A. July, 
1922, to Dec. 31, 1927. 

Q. Of what amount? A. $6,863.22. 

Q. The first payment is how much? 
A. $370. 

Q. The purposes? A. Services and ex- 
penses re acquisition of Government unit 
at Gorgas. 

+ Charged to what? A. Fxed capi- 
tal. 

Q. The next payment? A. $5,000. 

2 Charged to what? A. Fixed capi- 
tal. 

Q. For what purposes? A. Services, 
but the voucher on that was missing. 

Q. Have you any information as to 
what the services were? A. No, sir. 

Q. The next item is how much? A. 
$1,493.22. 

Q. And the date? A. Dec. 31, 1927. 

Q. Charged to what? A. Operating 
expenses. 

Q. And the purposes? A. For reim- 
bursement of salary and expenses paid 
to E. T. O’Connell, an Alabama Power 
Company employe. 

_Q. The next three sheets on the ex- 
hibit, beginning Statement No. 8 within 
Exhibit 4802, relates to what? A. It 
is a summary of charges to departmental 
accounts of the legal department for the 
year 1928. 

Q. This shows payment of legal ex- 
pense of a total of how much? A, 
$80,256.54, 

Q. Of that total of $80,356 so given 
you, what was given you as legal re- 
tainers? A. $76,208.34. 

Q. And the balance of $4,048.20 ig in- 
cluded in the summary of charges to de- 
partmental account? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I notice that of the retainers paid 
something more than half were paid to 
one firm in Birmingham, Messrs. Martin, 
Thompson, Foster and Turner. Do you 
happen to know whether they are the 
general counsel for the Alabama Power 
Company? A. I think they are, Judge. 
* Q. The total legal department fees 
according to your information for 1929 
were $75,488.48? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The miscellaneous were $2,005.16? 
A. That is correct, 

Q. And again the general counsel of 
the company were paid more than half 
of the total of $73,483? A. Yes, sir, 





Harvey C. Taylor (Dem.), of Cabell 
County, by request. It was referred to 
the Committee on Banks and Banking. 


but the name has been changed in the 


year 1929. 
Q. The change was to what? A. Mar- 
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| bia, the Architect of the Capitol, and 
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PuatisHen WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UnitTeD STATES DaILy 


Domestic Trade 


Law Providing Advance Planning 


Of Public Construction Is Enacted 


President Commends Act; Agency to Stabilize 
Business and Employment to Be Placed 
Under Secretary of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 


crucial moment before employment has | 
become very general. : 

The new act provides the two ele-; 
ments to make public construction most: 
useful as‘a stabilizer of employment. | 
The first is the planning commission, | 
whose function and responsibility it will! 
be to watch the trend of business and 
to give the signal when public construc- 
tion must be increased. The second is 
the provision for advance planning which 
will establish a reserve of plans for 
public works so that no time need be 
lost in their preparation. 


' 


For States and Cities 


“Similar legislation is a fundamental | 
necessity of every State and municipal 
government. The intelligent administra- 
tion of this act and of similar acts in 
the several States will contribute might- 
ily to the stabilization of business and 
the steadiness of employment. 

“TI first introduced this bill which to- ; 
day became a law in the United States 
Senate in the Spring of 1928. After 
almost three years of persistent effort, 
of hearings, investigations and debates, 
I am happy that it has become a law. It 
will increase a hundredfold our prepared- 
ness against unemployment.” 


Text as Approved 
By President Hoover 


The bill as approved by the President 
follows in full text: 


An act to provide for the advance 
planning and regulated construction of 
public works, for the stabilization of in- 
dustry, and for aiding in the prevention | 
of unemployment during periods of busi- 
ness depression. | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representative-of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that | 
this act may be cited as the “Employ- | 
ment Stabilization Act of 1931.” 

Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

(a) The term “Board” means the Fed- | 
eral Employment Stabilization Board | 
established by section 3 of this act; 

(b) The term “United States,” when | 


| 





|used in a geographical sense, includes | 
the several States and territories and | 


the District of Columbia; 

(c) The term “public works emergency | 
appropriation” means an appropriation | 
made in pursuance of supplemental esti- | 
mates transmitted to the Congress under | 
the provisions of this act. 

(d) The term “construction agencies” | 
shall mean the following Departments, | 
Bureaus, and independent agencies and 
such others as the President may desig- 
nate from time to time: 

Of the Department of Agriculture, the | 
Bureau of Public Roads, the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, the Forest. Service, the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, and the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry; 

Of the Department of Commerce, the 
Aeronautics Branch, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the Bureau of Fisheries, 
and the Bureau of Lighthouses; 

Of the Department of Interior, the Bu- | 
reau of Indian Affairs, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and the National Park 
Service; 

Of the Department of the Treasury, 
the Coast Guard, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, and the Office of the Supervising | 
Architect; | 


Department of War 


Included in Items 


Of the Department of War, the Office 
of the Quartermaster General, and the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers; of the | 
Department of Justice, the Bureau of | 
Prisons; of the Department of the Navy, 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks; the 
Department of Labor; the Post Office 
Department; | 

Of the independent agencies, the Vet- | 
erals’ Administration, the Office of Pub- | 
lie Buildings and Public Parks of the | 
National Capital, the District of Colum- 





the Panama Canal. 

(e) The term “construction” shall in- 
clude also repairs and alterations, and 
the purchase of such materials, supplies, 
and equipment as may be necessary as 
a part of, or incident to, such construc- 
tion, repairs, or alterations. 

(f) The term “authorized construc- | 
tion” shall include those projects which 
have been specifically authorized by 
Congress, and those projects which do 
not require specific legislative authori- 
zation, such as repairs and alterations. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby estab-| 
lished a board to be known as the Fed- 
eral Employment Stabilization Board, 
and to be composed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Secretary of Labor. It shall be the 
duty of the Board to advise the Presi- 
dent from time to time of the trend of 
employment and business activity and 
of the existence or approach of periods 
of business depression and unemploy- 
ment in the United State; or in any sub- 
stantial portion thereof; to cooperate 
with the construction agencies in for- 
mulating methods of advance prenieds 
to make progress reports; and to per- 
form the other functions assigned to it 
by this act. 

(b) The Board is authorized to ap- 
point, in accordance with the Civil Serv- 





ice laws, a director and such experts, 
and clerical and other assistants, and 
to make such expenditures (including 
expenditures for personal services and 
sata ct ates ki de teat eh shinsatamenigeiniinniatiaiae 


tin, Thompson, Turner and Mac Whirter. 

Q. Statement No. 10 is what? A. 
The expenses of the publicity depart- 
ment for advertising for the years 1928 
and 1929. 

Q. The payments to Darnell’s news- 
paper service in 1928 were how, much? 

A. $2,200. 

Q. And in 1929? A. $1,600. 

Q..Do you know who or what the 
Sparrow Advertising Agency is, which 
got over $50,000 in each of those years? 
A. I understand they are an advertising 
agency which places all of the advertis- 
ing other than special stuff among the 
various papers that the company desig- 
nates. 

Q. The total advertising for 1928 was 
how much? A, $81,492.77. 

. And for 1929 how much? A, 

$59,549.06. 


| 
} 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Feb. 12. 





rent at the seat of government-and else- 
where, for law books, books of refer- 
ence, and periodicals) as may be neces- 
sary for the administration of this act, 
and as may be provided for by the Con- 
gress from time to time. The compensa- 
tion of the director and such experts arz 
clerical and other assistants shall be 
fixed in accordance with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended. The di- 
rector.and his staff may be domiciled in 
and attached to one of the executive 
departments. There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated annually such sum 
as may be necessary for the expenses 
of the Board. 


Procedure for Board’s 


Action Is Outlined 


Section 4. (a) In advising the Presiy 
dent the Board shall take into considera 
tion the volume, based upon value, of 
contracts awarded for construction work 
in the United States, or in any substan- 
tial portion thereof, during any three- 
month period in comparison with the 
corresponding three-month period of 
three previous calendar years. 

(b) The Board may also take into 
consideration the index of employment 
prepared by the Department of Labor, 
and any other information concerning 
employment furnished the Department 
of Labor or by any other public or pri- 
vate agency, and any other facts which 
it may consider pertinent. 

Sec. 5. Whenever, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Board, the President finds 
that there exists, or that within the six 
months next following there is likely 
to exist, in the United States or any sub- 
stantial portion thereof, a period of busi- 
ness depression and unemployment, he 
is requested to transmit to the Congress 
by special message, at such time and 
from time to time thereafter, such sup- 
plemental estimates as he deems ad- 
visable fu> emergency appropriations, to 
be expended during such period upon 
authorized construction in order to aid 
in preventing unemployment and permit 
the government to avail itself of the 
opportunity for speedy, efficient, and 
economical construction during any such 
period. Except as provided in this act, 
such supplemental estimates shall con- 
form to the provisions of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921. 

Sec. 6. Such emergency appropriations 
are authorized and shall be extended only 

{a) For carrying out the provisions 
of the Federal Highway Act, as now or 
hereafter amended and supplemented; 

(b) For the preservation and mainte- 
nance of existing river and harbor works, 
and for the prosecution of such projects 
heretofore and hereafter authorized as 
may be most desirable in the interest of 
commerce and navigation; 

(c). For prosecuting flood control proj- 
ote heretofore or hereafter authorizéd; 
an 

(d) For carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of the Public Buildings Act, ap- 
proved May 25, 1926, as now or here- 
after amended and supplemented, in 
respect of public buildings within and 
without the District of Columbia. 

(e) For prosecuting such other con- 
struction as may now or hereafter be 
authorized by the Congress, and which 
is or may be included in the six-year 
advance plans, as hereinafter provided. 


Plan to Prevent 


Future Unemployment 
Sec. 7. For the purpose of aiding 


|in the prevention of unemployment dur- 


ing periods of business depression‘ and 
of permitting the Government to avail 
itself of opportunity for speedy, effi- 
cient, and economical construction dur- 
ing such periods the President may di- 
rect the construction agencies to accel- 


| erate during such periods, to such extent 


as is deemed practicable, the prosecu- 
tion of all authorized construction within 
their control. 

Sec. 8. (a) It is hereby declared to 
be the policy of Congress to arrange the 
construction of public works so far as 
practicable in such manner as will assist 
in the stabilization of industry and em- 
ployment through the proper timing of 
such construction, and that to further 
this object there shall be advance plan- 
ning, including preparation of detailed 
construction plans, of public works by 
the construction agencies and the Board. 

(b) Each head of a department or in- 
dependent establishment having juris- 
diction over one or more construction 
agencies shall direct each such construc- 
tion agency to prepare a six year ad- 
vance plan with estimates showing proj- 
ects allotted to each year. Such esti- 
mates shall show separately the esti- 
mated cost of land, the estimated cost.of 
new construction, and the estimated an- 
nual cost of operation and of repairs and 
alterations. 

(c) Each construction agency shall 
also prepare a program for prompt com- 
mencement and carrying out of an ex- 
panded program at any time. This pro- 
gram shall include organization plans. 
It shall also include the plans for the 
acquisition of sites and the preparation 
of advance detailed construction plans 
for not less than one year in advance, 
except where in the judgment of the 
Board this would not be practicable. 


Estimated Programs 


Must Be Submitted 


(d) Such programs, plans and esti- 
mates for. the six-year. period shall be 
submitted to the Board and to the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget. The 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shall report to the President from time 
to time consolidated plans and estimates. 

(e) Each construction agency shall 
keep its six-year plan up to date by an 
annual regision of the plans and esti- 
mates for the unexpired years and b 
annually extending the plan and esti- 
mates for an additional year. 

(f) The President is requested each 
year, before recommending the amount 
of construction appropriations for the 
next fiscal year to take into considera- 
tion the volume of construction in the 
United States, the state of employment 
and the activity of general business. 

(g) The Board shall collect informa- 
tion concerning advance construction 
plans and estimates by States, munici- 
palities, and other public and private 
agencies which may indicate the pro- 
able volume of construction within th 
United States or which may aid the con- 
struction agencies in formulating their 
advance plans. 
















Retailers Note 
Improved Trade 


In Dallas Area 


Wholesale Distribution De- 
clined Substantially in De- 
cember, According to Fed- 
eral Reserve Review 





Dallas, Tex., Feb. 10.—Improvement in 
retail trade during December in the 
Eleventh Federal Reserve District is re- 
ported by the monthly business review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
Wholesale distribution fell off substan- 
tially, but late reports indicate that 
January orders are increasing and that 
an improved sentiment is developing. 
according to the bank review. 

Building permits for the month showed 
a sharp increase over November, but 
production, shipments, and new orders 
for lumber reached a new low level, ané 
cement production and distribution also 
declined. ‘ 

The district summary follows in full 
text: / 

In most sections of this district, ex- 


4 cept those most seriously affected by the 


» 





drought, farmers have sufficient feed for 
use in making 1931 crops; land prep- 
aration is more advanced than usual; 
small grains are in excellent condition; 
and a good surface and subsoil season is 
in the ground in practically all sectiqns 
of the district. Furthermore, all indica- 
tions for the coming year point toward 
greater diversification and reduced pro- 
duction costs. In’ the live stock indus- 
try, ranges generally are in good condi- 
tion and live stock are wintering well. 
Retail Trade Improves 

Retail trade in larger centers reflected 
some improvement during December. 
Department store sales reflected a large 
seasonal increase as compared to the 
previous month, and while they were 10 
per cent less than in the closing month 
of 1929, the comparison was more favor- 
able than during the preceding month. 
Wholesale distribution showed a further 
substantial recession as compared to 
both the previous month and the corre- 
sponding month last year, due both to 
the light consumer demand and the de- 
sire of retailers to close the year with 
small inventories; yet late reports indi- 
cate that January orders are increasing 
and that sentiment is improving. It is 
yet too early, however, to determine 
whether the improvement is more than 
seasonal. 

The record of insolvencies during De- 
cember was slightly more favorable than 
in the previous month, contrary to the 
usual seasonal development. As com- 
pared to December, 1929, however, both 
the number of failures and the aggre- 
gate indebtedness involved, showed a 
very large increase. Likewise, the fig- 
ures for the full year 1930 were con- 
siderably larger than during the year 
1929. 

Deposits Continue Decline 

The deposits of member banks re- 
flected a further decline. The daily aver- 
age of combined net demand and time 
deposits declined from $827,987,000 in 
November to $810,023,000 in December, 
and in the latter month was $73,927,000 
less than a year ago. The commercial 
loans of banks in ‘reserve cities reflected 
a further sharp decline during the four- 
week period ending Jan. 7 and on that 
date were approximately $50,000,000 
less than a year ago. Their investments, 
howeyer, were approximately $12,000,- 
000 higher. Federal Reserve Bank loans 
to member banks declined from $7,972,- 
851 on Nov. 30 to $4,342,252 on Dee. 31, 
and on the latter date were $8,948,664 
lower than at the close of 1929. These 
loans increased slightly during the first 
half of January. 

The valuation of building permits re- 
flected a sharp increase of 36 per cent 
over the low November figure but was 
still 31 per cent less than in the cor- 
responding month last year. Likewise, 
the total for the year was 31 per cent 
less than that of the previous year. The 
production, shipments, and new orders 
for lumber reached a new low level dur- 
ing the month, and were materially 
smaller than a year ago. The produc- 
tion and shipments of cement, likewise, 
showed a large decline as compared to 
both periods. 


Budget Estimate Offered 
For Navy Yard Project 


President Hoover on Feb. 10 submitted 
to the House a budget estimate of $150,- 
000 for improvement of the Charleston, 
S. C., navy yard during the next fiscal 
year. The budget explanation was that 
it is for concrete reconstruction of the 
superstructure of the building ways at 
the yards. The ways will not be re- 
quired until a further program for in- 
crease of the Navy is adopted, the budget 
letter said, but until the ways are. re- 
constructed the Charleston yard will not 
be in a position to construct vessels under 
such a program. 


Briefs Filed in Dispute 
Over Utah River Beds 


Briefs in the controversy between the 
United States and the State of Utah over 
title to certain portions of the river beds 
of the Green, Colorado and San Juan 
rivers within the State, have just been 
filed by both parties in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The dispute was instituted by the Fed- 
eral Government in an original action in 
the Supreme Court to establish its title 
to the river beds. The case was dock- 
eied under the title of United States v. 
Utah, No. 14 Original. By order of the 
court Charles Warren was appointed 
special master in the case and, after 
hearing, he reported in favor of the 
United States only as to certain portions 
of the San Juan and Colorado Rivers 
and recommended a decree quieting title 
in the Federal Government. Both the 
United States and Utah filed exceptions 
to this report and the present briefs 
are on these exceptions. 

It is the contention in the United 
States’ brief that the title to the beds of 
rivers within the State passed to the 
Sate, if the rivers ‘were navigable, as of 
the date when it was admitted into the 
Union, provided that the beds had not 
already been disposed of by the United 
States. If the rivers were not then 
navigable, the title to the beds remained 
in the United States. 

Utah contends that the rivers were 
Mivigable by boats propelled by man 
power only or by sail while the brief of 
the United States points out that the 
rivers in question are not and were not 

capable or susceptible to being used as 
“highways of commerce. 
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F. eder al Seed Loans Outlined Speculation iv 


Department of Agriculture 


Specialist Says Security Re- 


quirements Are Prescribed in Statute and Are 


Similar to Those 


Recent published criticism of the regu- 
lations under which Federal loans are 
made to farmers in drought and storm 
areas, in which it is said the loaris are 
difficult to obtain and are of little bene- 
fit to farmers, are not justified by, the 
facts, Dr. C. W. Warburton, Secretary 
of the National Drought Relief Com- 
mittee, stated Feb. 10. 

The regulations, Dr, Warburton said, 
and the terms of the loans are almost 
exactly the same as those which have 
been in force in the case of previous 
seed loans, the amount of which has 
been increased steadily by Congress. 
Farmers have used the loans very gen- 
erally, he said. As for the security 
requirements, he said, they are as pre- 
scribed in the law making the $45,000,- 
000 appropriation and are not a matter 
of discretion with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The statement follows in full 
text: 

“Recent comment in some newspapers 
that the drought relief loans to aid farm- 
ers in planting crops will be of little 
benefit to them, is premature, and is 
based on theory rather than practice,” 
Dr. C. W. Warburton, director of ex- 
tension and secretary of the drought re- 
lief committee, stated Feb. 10. 

“The Department of Agriculture,” he 
continued, “has made loans from pre- 
vious appropriations by Congress in six 
of the past 10 years, the regulations 
governing these leans being practically 
identical with those now in effect. Farm- 
ers have used the loans very generally, 
in the areas where they were made avail- 
able, and have benefited materially from 
them. The best evidence of their value 
is the fact that Congress year after year 
makes appropriations for such loans, and 
makes the appropriations in increasing 
amounts. The original seed loan appro- 
priation in 1921 was $2,000,000; in 1929 


of Previous Acts’ 


and 1930, $6,000,000, was appropriated 
each year, while in 1931 the appropria- 
tion is $45,000,000. 

“Tf there had been material dissatis- 
faction on the part of farmers in areas 
where loans had previously been made, 
it is highly probable that this dissatis- 
faction would have been reflected to 
members of Congress, and that changes 
in the legislation authorizing loans 
would have been made, to correct any 
difficulties which existed.. The author- 
izing legislation for 1931, however, is 
practically identical in its terms with 
the authorizing legislation adopted in 
prevous years. 

“The Government takes a first lien on 
crops to be grown from seed and fer- 
‘tilizer purchased with the proceeds of 
the loans. This is not optional, but is a 
specific requirement in the authorizing 
legislation. In order to conform to this 
requirement, the Government asks hold- 
ers of prior liens on 1931 crops to waive 
to the extent of the Government’s claim. 
Where the value of the crop to be pro- 
duced is materially in excess of the 
amount of the Government’s lien against 
it, the farmer can and will use his equity 
in the crop to obtain additional supplies 
which may be needed, giving, if re- 
quired, a second mortgage on his crop. 
While advances of this kind are not nor- 
mally made by banks, they are made 
by supply merchants. : 

“Some press comments indicate that 
security other than crop liens is re- 
quired by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. No additional security has been 
required in any case. As a matter of 
fact, loans are made by the Department 
only to those who have no basis of bank 
; credit, and who can not obtain funds 
from other sources. The purpose of 
these loans is to supplement and not 
to replace normal credit facilities.” 








Construction of Navy 
To Treaty Limit Seen 
As Future Handicap 


Mr. French Says Nation Will 
Be Reluctant to Scrap 
Ships Under Later Ac- 
cords; Mr. Britten Replies 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


treaty and construe the limitations as an 
obligation to build. 

“Turning to battleships, it would mean 
that the three that are to be decommis- 
sioned would be kept in full commission 
to the last day possible under the terms 
of the treaty—one year in the case of 
two ships and 18 months in the case of 
the other. 

“It would mean an urge to permit 
reckless expenditure under the guise of 
modernization upon any or all of the 
remaining battleships. 

“It would mean an obligation to con- 
struct 69,000 tons of aircraft carriers. 

“It would mean an obligation to con- 
struct all the 8-inch gun cruisers over 
and above what we have today. i 

“In the matter of destroyers, it would 
be possible to replace 150,000 tons and 
between 20,000 and 25,000 tons of sub- 
marines, 

“More than that, it would be possible, 
and, of course, those who are urging 
the everexpanding program would in- 
sist that it is necessary, to provide one- 
fourth of our 6-inch gun cruisers with 
landing decks for aircraft. By impli- 
cation we would need to add possibly 
2,000 airplanes to our aircraft program 
in order to supply the airplanes that 
would be necessary for aircraft carriers 
and the aviation complements possessed 
by other types. 

“Rough estimates of what this build- 
ing program would cost run from $750,- 
000,000 to $1,000,000,000 between now 
and 1936. That period of time is little 
more than six years. It would mean an 
annual naval construction program of 


$125,000,000 to $150,000,000 for the 
United States for fighting types of 
craft.” 


Mr. French said that by 1936, it may 
well be that as a result of the London 
Conference of 1935, “battleships will be 
entirely eliminated or their numbers re- 
duced to such an extent that the en- 
tire amount of $281,250,000 now post- 
poned may be saved to the Treasury of 
the United States, and with correspond- 
ing saving to other countries. Other 
direct savings will be made, he said, 
through scrapping of certain destroyer 
and submarine tonnage. Mr. French 
said the effect of new building upon 
ability of the United States to be most 
effective in the next naval conference is 
a matter of grave importance. Those 
who do not want to reduce all tonnage 


to lower levels at the next naval con-| distribution is now being made available in city reports. 


|viduals and patriotic organizations all 
over the United States in which they 
view with alarm any congressional fail- 
ure to pass the naval construction pro- 
gram during the present session of Con- 
gress. 

“Unless Members of Congress are 
aroused to the importance of immediate 
action I fear that the United States Navy 
will never reach a parity with the British 
Navy and the London Conferehce might 
just as well never have occurred. 

“It is quite evident that pacifist propa- 
ganda and activity has found its way into 
every channel of the Government in 
Washington and unless those interested 
in a proper national defense bestir 
themselves, this great country of ours 
must foreover be content with a second- 
class Navy. 

“Tf the London Treaty is not intended 
as a mere scrap of paper, it certainly is 
our solemn duty to live up to it despite 
the fact that Chairman Burton L. French, 
the little Navy ieader of the Committee 
on Appropriations, today told the House 
that out national security would be les- 
sened rather than improved by our 
building up to the London Treaty re- 
quirements.” 





Mexico Places Federal Tax 


On Sugar Produced in 1931 


A Federal tax of 0.05 centavo per 
kilogram on all sugar produced in Mex- 
ico during 1931 and the establishment of 
a government subsidy for sugar pro- 
ducers were effected by a presidential 
decree of Jan. 5, 1931, according to in- 
j}formation received from Vice Consul 
Stephen E. Aguierre, Mexico City, and 
made public by the Department of Com- 


merce. 

This tax is reported to affect all the 
producers in Mexico as well as their 
subsidiary buyers on first-hand sales 
which are considered consummated as 
soon as the sugar leaves the mill or place 
of storage of the producer. The tax is 
to be paid immediately the invoice. is 
given showing sale by the producer. 

The establishment of a “Sugar Indus- 
trial Stabilizing Commission” and an 
“Association of Sugar Producers” to co- 
operate with the Mexican Government 
Departments in stabilizing sugar prices, 
equalizing distribution, and in general to 

etter the industry, is also provided for 
by the decree, it is stated. 

The subsidy is to be created in favor 
of the sugar producers who are members 
of the association and it is stated that 
a portion df the Federal revenues from 
established industries will be set aside 
for the monthly payment of this subsidy 
in an amount equal to the total tax on 
p-oduction co!lected. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Futures Debated 


Proponents and Opponents 
Are Heard by Senate Com- 
mittee on Merits of Cap- 
per Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
public financial support and attract ad- 
ditional, if possible.” No changes in 
regulations should be made, it said, until 
an exhaustive investigation has been 
made by a properly constituted commit- 
tee of the Senate. 

Mr. O’Neal recommended to the Com- 
mittee that regulation of the exchange 
should be entirely in the hands of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, that rules 
should be made to benefit the growers 
and consumers rather than the specu- 
lator$, that licensing of members of the 
exchanges should be provided for, and 
that a limit should be placed on short 
selling. 

With regard to his suggestion to place 
regulation entirely in the hands of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, however, Sen- 
ator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, sug- 
gested that often secretaries are ap- 
pointed to pay political debts, and nec- 
essarily men are often chosen who know 
little about the operation of exchanges. 

Regulate Short Selling 
| Dr. Duvel, while recommending some 
‘regulation of short selling, said that it 
should not be prohibited, since short sell- 
ing is “sometimes good and sometimes 
bad.” 

It is beneficial, he said, in keeping 
prices from going too high. 

“Then short selling can influence the 





price?” Senator Caraway asked. 

“It can help,” he replied. 

It is true, Mr. Duvel said, that a ma- 
jority of trading on the exchanges is 
speculative, and therefore the question 
of abolishing short selling resolves it- 
self into the question of whether or not 
it is desired to do away entirely with 
the exchanges. 

In that connection, Senator Walcott 
(Rep.), of Connecticut, commented that 
“if you feel there is danger in exces- 
sive speculation, then you must admit 
there is some element of danger in any 
amount. Suppose we eliminate all spec- 
ulation, and limit the exchange only to 
growers and brokers and commission 
merchants, and those who buy actual 
cotton for industrial purposes. If it 
could be run on that basis, Would it not 
be a better thing for the country?” 

The Connecticut Senator added that 
the “gambler” on the cotton market is 
the bane of legitimate buyers. 

The essential element of the exchange 
is the protection of the producer by giv- 
ing him standard prices on standard 
grades of commodities. “You virtually 
admit,” he said, “that the gambler should 
be at least controlled. No matter who 
loses, gambling is detrimental to legiti- 
mate business, and is a drag on the 
market.” 

Mr. Duvel said that a plan, advanced 
by Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
to require permission of the producer to 
speculate in wheat or cotton would be 
impossible, since when the commodity 
reaches the market it loses its identity. 


Control Declared Inadequate 

The lack of adequate regulation and 
control over these exchanges and the 
operations of their members permits 
price manipulation by large speculative 
interests which results to the detriment 
of the farmers and consumers, Mr. 
|O’Neal said. “Future trading in wheat 
amounted to approximately 20,000,000,- 
000 bushels in the fiscal year 1930, or 
about 25 times the total amount annual 
wheat crop of about 800,000,000 bushels. 
Future trading in cotton amounts to 
nearly 150,000,000 bales annually, or 
about 10: times the total annual cotton 
crop of approximately 14,000,000 bales. 
Past experience shows that a few large 
traders at various times have dominated 
the prices on the exchanges in grain and 
cotton. 

There is an organized effort on the 
part of these interests to fight the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act and the farmers’ 
organizations. 

“Farmers are seeking to build their 
own marketing machinery through co- 
operative methods. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made. When the farmers 
have developed their own marketing ma- 
chinery sufficiently to gain control of the 
marketing of their own products, the 
exchanges may be found unnecessary. 
Meanwhile, Congress should protect the 
farmers and their cooperative associa- 
tions from the evils of speculation and 
price manipulation by providing for ef- 
fective regulation by the Secretary of 
Agriculture of grain and cotton ex- 
changes and the operations of their mem- 
bers in future trading,” Mr. O’Neal said. 








Census of Distribution 


Summary of Preliminary 


Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of 


the Census has gathered in the census of 
The Bureau will issue 


ference will demand that we build up to| a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of 
each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of 

Representative Oliver (Dem.), of Tus-| stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay 
caloosa, Ala., spoke on conditions among | roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 
the personnel of the Navy. He said that | store organizations. Following is the Bureaw’s summary for: 


the topmost figures, he declared. 


in his opinion nothing would improve the 
morale of the Navy as a whole as much 
as legislation that would broaden the op- 
portunity for promotion in deserving 
cases. 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of Ab- 
ilene, Tex., asked Mr. Oliver what his 
opinion on a Department of National De- 
fense would be, and Mr. Oliver replied 
that it has been deemed an unwise move. 
Mr. Blanton said experts have stated 
that such a consolidation of defense 
would save the country $100,000,000 a 
year. 

Representative Miller (Rep.), of Seat- 
tle, Wash., told the House that there is 
nothing between San Francisco and the 
Arctic Circle that is worthy of being 
called a coast defense. There are no air 
defenses north of San Francisco, Mr. Mil- 
ler said. He urged building up of the de- 
fenses in general but particularly in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Representative Britten in a formal 
statement Feb. 10, said that he has re- 
ceived communications expressing fear 
that Congress will fail to pass the naval 
construction bill at the present session, 
but stated that it is his intention to have 
that bill passed as soon as possible and 
that a rule for its consideration js now 
pending before the House Committee on 
Rules. Mr. Britten’s statement follows 
in full text: 

“I am receiving telegrams from indi- 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time 


employes not including proprietors, B; net 


sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 


wages (including part-time employes), F: 


Eimwood Park, Ill, 1930 Population, ugare 
B ; 


A E F 
All stores : fsa caw ks ve 65 108 «$1,654,091 100.00 $159,925 $132,740 
Single-store independents ...... 57 72 1,197,703 72.41 143,257 99,966 
Chains (fowr or more units) .... 8 31 456,388 27.59 16,668 82,774 
Rock Island, Ill, 1930 Population, 37,953 
A B Cc D E F 
ee viel sre 530 1,666 $18,309,183 100.00 $2,624,879 $2,099,979 
Single-store independents ...... 488 1,096 12,832,694 70,09 1,998,967 1,414,043 
Chains (four or more units) .... 538 403 3,200,091 17.48 385,711 464,199 
All other types of organization.. 29 167 2,276,348 12.43 240,241 221,737 
Canton, IIl., 1930 Population, 11,718 
A B Cc D E F 
SEE MIE UG oi. 9 thas debaind Cre 203 503 $6,422,952 100.00 $936,415 $622,019 
Single-store independents ...... 162 346 4,153,339 64.66 661,130 431,304 
Chains (four or more units) .... 27 110 1,451,754 22.60 163,368 124,376 
All other types of organization... 14 47 817,859 12.74 111,917 66,339 
Galesburg, Ill, 1930 Population, 28,830 
A B Cc D . F 
a aaeR ee ce ee 412 1,681 $18,822,405 100.00 $2,771,824 $2,115,882 
Single-store independents ...... 312 1,103 12,842,290 68.23 1,957,199 1,431,596 
Chains (four or more units) .... 70 392 3,774,982 20.05 526,449 408,562 
All other types of organization... 30 186 2,205,183 11.72 288,176 275,724 
West Frankfort, Ill, 1930 Population, 14,683 
A B Cc D F 
Ul tebeee) te ics eaten te power ae 247 406 $5,829,940 100.00 $944,910 $511,470 
Single-store independents ...... 203 275 3,910,920 67.08 637,180 332,460 
Chains (four or more units) .... 20 87 1,301,970 . 22.33 183,827 121,709 
All other types of organization.. 24 44 617,050 10.59 123,903 57,301 
Belleville, Ill, 1930 Population, 28,425 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores » Bean. | 384 960 $11,952,415 100.00 $1,960,486 $1,223,695 
Single-store independents ...... 332 709 9,165,512 76.69 1,518,409 962,214 
Chains (four or more units) .... 22 135 1,396,405 11.68 183,725 127,500 
All other types of organization.. 3 116 1,390,498 11.63 258,352 133,981 


0 
Chicago Heights, Ill., 


, 


1930 Population, 22,321 
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Business Conditions 
Plan to Restrict 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, Feb. 10.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


Austria (schilling) ............ 14.0487 
Belgium (belga) .........see08. 13.9543 
WPUIBATUR. (IOV) 6.6... 5i0 ccvenccee -7172 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9587 
Denmark (krone) ............-. 26.7623 
England (pound) .......s-+e0+- 486.1160 
Finland (markka) .........+6-. 2.5175 
France (franc) ........... 3.9218 
Germany (reichsmark) ........ 23.7809 
Greece (drachma) .......+-ee++ 1.2944 
Hungary (pengo) ........eseeeee 17.4627 
Pree rierr ree 5.2356 
Netherlands (guilder) ......... 40.1460 
Norway (krone) ..... S Diackiae dee .¥s 26.7630 
Poland (zloty) ........cccccese 11.2102 
Portugal (escudo) ......-.+6+- 4.4845 
Rumania (leu) .....0...eeeeeee 5948 
Spain (peseta)y......seseceeeee 10.0645 
Sweden (krona) .......5...000+ 26.7878 
Switzerland (franc) ........++++ 19.3166 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ........... 1.7643 
Hong Kong (dollar) ........... 22.5892 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 28.8660 
China (Mexican dollar) ....... 20.5625 
China (Yuan dollar) .......... 20.5416 
India (rupee) ee 35.9442 
Japan (yen) .<..ccccscccccsees 49.4150 
Singapore (dollar) .......+.++. 55.9375 
Canada (dollar) .......ssseceees $9.9787 
GUBS COUN), ccc cs cckhsoceeeccss 100.0281 
Mexico (peso) .......ccccecoes 45.9500 
Argentina (peso, gold) ........ 69.4483 
Brazil (milreis) ........se00--s 8.6430 
Colle’ Cee). 4%. 5s. agececgecses 12.0747 
Uruguay (peso) .....csccceseee 67.6043 
Colombia (peso) .....seeeeeeees 96.5700 
DOR GAVET bso o555 sods oo ke esed 26.8750 





Louisville Railway 
Is Denied Petition 
For Reduced Fares 


I. C. C. Holds Lower Rate 
Between Certain Points 
Discriminates Against In- 
termediate Stations 


Plans of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad to reduce its passenger fares 
applicable for coach travel between St. 
Louis and Birmingham, Ala., and Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to meet the competition re- 
sulting from reduced fares put into effect 
by the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
on Feb. 1, were disapproved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by order 
made public Feb. 10. (Fourth Section 
Order No. 10536.) 

The Louisville & Nashville road pro- 
posed to reduce its passenger coach fares 
from 3.6 cents to 2 cents per mile only 
to and from Pensacola and Birmingham 
on one hand and St. Louis, Mo., and 
East St. Louis, Ill, on the other, and 
not upon fares from and to points in- 
termediate to the origin and destination 
points named. It sought permission to 
lower the rates to and from St. Louis 
and Pensacola and Birmingham wnder 
the fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, which permits such reduc- 
tions without according similar reduc- 
tions at intermediate points. 

The Friseo Lines number Birmingham 
and Pensacola as important termini in 
the South, and it is to meet solely the 
passenger competition at these points 
that the Louisville & Nashville proposed 
to reduce the rates to and from those 
points and St. Louis. 

Discrimination Found 


The Commission’s Fourth Section! 
Board, however, held that the public 
convenience and necessity did not require 
the fourth section departure sought, and 
the Commission ruled that to reduce 
rates from and to Pensacola and Birming- | 
ham, while not according similar treat- 
ment to intermediate stations on the L. 
& N. lines, would not be in the public 
interest, but on the contrary would be a 
discrimination against such intermediate 
points, 

The Frisco was permitted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, over the 
opposition of other southwestern carriers, 
to reduce its coach passenger fares from 
3.6 cents to 2 cents per mile, a blanket | 
reduction of about 44 per cent, effective 
on Feb. 1, 1931. The lower fares are now 
in force on the entire Frisco System. 

Upon denial of their protest against 
the Frisco reduction, eight southwestern 
carriers sought, and were granted per- 
mission, to put into effect similar reduc- 
tions in the territory where their busi- 
ness might be adversely affected by the 
Frisco coach fares. 


Diversion of Traffic 


The passenger coach fare cut on the 
Frisco System, is in the nature of an 
experiment, according to that road’s ap- 
plication to the Commission, and is de- 
signed to recapture from motor buses 
and other means of transportation, traf- 
fic which formerly moved by rail but 
has been taken from the steam carriers 
during r@tent years by the cheaper mo- 
tor vehicle agencies. 

It is the contention of the Frisco that 
lower passenger coach fares will draw 
back to the railroads a large proportion 
of this traffic. The southwestern car- 
riers, which opposed the change, con- 
tended that it would take an 80 per cent 
increase in coach travel to offset the re- 
ductions in revenue which will result 
from the Frisco plan. 

The Commission’s L. & N. order fol- 
lows in full text: 

By Fourth Section Application No. 
14264 the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company asks for authority to es- 
tablish fares for the transportation of 
passengers in coaches or free chair cars 
between St. Louis, Mo., and East St. 
Louis, Ill., on the one hand, and Bir- 





Combined Assets 
Of Land Banks 
Total Two Billion 


Federal Farm Loan Board 
Compiles Condition State- 
ment of Institutions Un- 
der Its Administration 





Combined assets of the banking insti- 
tutions under the administration of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, totaled ap- 
proximately $2,078,000,000 on Dec. 31, 
1930, according to the statements of 
condition compiled by the Board, and 
made public Feb. 10. 

The 12 Federal land banks, the state- 
ments show, had aggregate assets of 
$1,298,348,547.83 on the last day of 
last year. Joint stock land banks had 
total assets of $611,559,811.52, and the 
resources of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks totaled $168,553,138.35. 

The combined capital stock of all Fed- 
eral land banks on Dec. 31, was $66,- 
133,399.25, the tabulations show. On 
the same date the banks had special 
reserves against real estate, delinquent 
installments, etc., aggregating $18,108,- 
813.17, legal and other reserves of $13,- 
466,004.54, and undivided profits of 
$4,057,165.47. Total capital stock, re- 
serves and undivided profits amounted 
to $101,765,382.42. 


512,196 Loans Closed 


Since the organization of the 12 Fed- 
eral land banks in March and April, 
1917, to Dec. 31, 1930, 512,196 loans 
had been closed, in an aggregate amount 
of $1,653,917,014.87. The unmatured 
principal of al]l loans outstanding on the 
latter date, numbering 410,493 was 
$1,187,438,688.16. 

The total amount of Federal land 
bank bonds outstanding on Dec. 31, 
1930, was $1,186,438,320, including 
$1,978,120 held by the issuing banks, 
but not including any bonds matured or 
called. These bonds and the derived 
income therefrom are exempt from Fed- 
eral, State, municipal, and local taxation, 
but the Government has assumed no lia- 
bility for the payment of either prin- 
cipal or interest, it is stated. 


One Being Recognized 

Of the 48 joint stéck land banks still 
in operation, one is in voluntary liquida- 
tion, and three are in receivership, the 
analysis shows. Eighty-three joint stock 
land banks have been chartered under 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, it is stated, 
but one of the banks in receivership, at 
Kansas City, Mo., is being reorganized, 
according to reports received by the 
Board. 


Joint land banks, it is explained, are 
privately organized institutions char- 
tered by the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
and each bank must have a subscribed 
capital of not less than $250,000, one- 
half of which must be paid in cash be- 
fore any business may be done. To Dec. 
31, 1930, joint stock land banks have 
closed 128,924 loans, in an aggregate 
amount of $892,752,858.66. There were 
outstanding on that date 100,558 loans, 
the unmatured principal of which totaled 
$590,464,282.28, including 6,730 loans, 
amounting to $37,169,736.40 in the three 
joint stock land banks in receivership. 


The total amount of joint stock land 
bank bonds outstanding on Dec. 31, 1930, 
was $550,599,000, including $6,608,700 
held by the issuing banks. These fig- 
ures do not include any bonds matured 
or called, nor the bonds issued or as- 
sumed by the three joint land banks in 
receivership. 

31 Charters Cancelled 


Thirty-one charters have been can- 
celled following the voluntary liquida- 
tion of the banks represented, it is 
shown. 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, on 
Dec. 31, 1930, had total assets of $168,- 
553,138.35. The earned surplus and re- 
serves for estimated losses and contin- 
gencies of the banks aggregated $3,239,- 
209.59 net, the Board announced. One- 
half of the net earnings after reason- 
able reserves are provided for, is paid 
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U.S. Treasury - 
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Made Public Feb. 10 





Receipts 
Customs receipts ......... $1,479,705.60 
Internal-revenue receipts: ‘ 
Incoihe tat UA ree 1,371,212.87 
Miscellaneous internal 

revenue’ 7.05.0) Ries 1,011,047.67 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 1,056,780.27 
Total ordinary receipts.. $4,918,746.41 
Balance previous day .... 192,557,446,57 
Total... . .:.: sev casngurcomin $197,476,192.98 
Expenditures f 
General expenditures ..... $11,816,419.53 
Interest on public debt ..., 158,021.86 
Refunds of receipts ...... 165,624.04 
Panama Canal ........... 119,119.44 

Operations in special ac- 
COUN ks ci sac ee eee 213,549.24 

Adjusted-service certificate 
ROE chs che oD hese eee 81,680.40 

Civil - service retirement 
fund a ee 198,343.30 
Investment of trust funds 876,772.48 
- fn a 

Total ordinary expendi- 
tures ...............-. $13,620,58029 

Other public debt expendi- 
CBUGR \.Wigivne as soe Meco db 182,195.75 
Balance today ............ 183,664,466.94 


$197,476,192.98 


—_—_—OoOoOrorooo“- seen en aaEeEee_eee ee 


annually to the Government as a fran- 
chise tax and the balance is carried to 
their surplus accounts. 

The 12 intermediate credit banks were 
created under an act of Congress ap- 
proved Mar. 4, 1923, the authorized cap- 
ital of each bank being $5,000,000, .or 
a total of $60,000,000 for the law banks, 
all of which was subscribed by the 
Treasury. Of the subscribed capital, 
$30,000,000 has been paid in, the balance 
of $30,000,000 being subject to call in 
whole or in part by the directors of the 
banks, with the approval of the Farm 
Loan Board, or 30 days’ notice to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The matur- 
ities of paper handled by the banks 
usually are less than 12 months, and in 
no event may the maturity exceed three 
years. 


Loans and Discounts 


The loans and discounts of the banks 
from organization to Dec. 31, 1930, in- 
cluding renewals, aggregated $1,125,- 
836,114.12, and the amount outstanding 
on the latter date was $130,010,268.76. 
The discounts to Dec. 31, 1930, for more 
than 790 financing institutions, includ- 
ing renewals, totaled $544,785,156.28. 
The outstanding discounts of that date 
amounted to $65,633,201.46. 


Loans to more than 115 cooperative 


marketing associations to Dec. 31, 1930, 
including renewals totaled $581,059,- 
957.84. The loans outstanding on that 
date amounted to $64,377,067.30. 


Aside from the capital stock sub- 
scribed by the United States Govern- 
ment, the Federal intermediate credit 
banks obtain funds for lending purposes 
chiefly through the issuance and sale of 
debentures. They are authorized, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, to issue and sell collateral 
trust debentures or other similar obliga- 
tions having a maturity of not more than 
five years, with the limitation that no 
Federal intermediate credit bank shall is- 
sue or obligate itself for debentures or 
other obligations in excess of 10 times its 
paid-up capital and surplus. The deben- 
tures usually are sold between the Ist 
and 10th of each month for delivery on 
the 15th, and ordinarily are issued for 


terms ranging from 3 to 12 months, with 


interest payable at maturity. From 
their organization to Dec. 31, 1930, the 
Federal intermediate credit hanks have 
issued debentures aggregating $813,- 
330,000, of which $102,475,000 were out- 
standing on the latter date. 
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The Best 
of Business Building 


BUSINESS MEN of today are building 
better than they know. Apparent enough 
are their great material advances in recent 


years, better products, improved processes, 


wider service, larger earnings. But far less 


visible, or appreciated even by themselves— 
because it is not material—is the constant 
building, of their mental powers—the devel- 


opment of a mind to 


orderly, judge fairly, control firmly—a mind 
to see, to understand and so to be able to ex- 
press something worth while materially. 


‘Modern Accountancy 


its inevitable service in the building of the 
mind of business. In the simple logic of its 
Budget, in its Detailed Audit, its orderly 
control of physical activities, its System 
and Management —it is a never-ending 
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vision clearly, think 


et 
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points with pride to 
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source of mental inspiration to the execu- 
tive who is giving his life to put the best 
he has into the building of a better business. 





mingham, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., on 
the other hand, without observing the 
provisions of the fourth section of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Upon consideration of the matters and 
things involved in said application No. 
14264, which is hereby referred to and 
made a part hereof, sufficient justifica- 
tion for the relief prayed not having 
‘been shown: 

It is ordered, That the said applica- 
tion No. 14264 be, and the same is 
hereby, denied. 





Mining Accidents 

Accidents to men employed in the | 
mineral industries of the country result 
in approximately 2,800 deaths and more 
than 200,000 lost-time injuries every 
year. (Department of Labor.) 
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reference used is the Yearly Index 
; Wasser which in consecutive beginning with 
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Providing Maine’s Rural Areas 
with Electricity »- + + + + 


Reasonable Progress Said to Have Been Made 
in Extending Service Despite Fact That Den- 
sity of Population Is Comparatively Low 


By ALBERT J. STEARNS 


Chairman, Public Utilities Commission, State of Maine 


tion as it comes before the Maine 

Public Utilities Commission has 
been progressively changing during the 
last five or six years. The number of 
petitions for extension of electrical 
service generally have decreased due, 
we believe, to several changes in re- 
quirements which have been voluntarily 
adopted by the serving companies. 


"Tt RURAL electrification situa- 


A few years ago the electric compa- 
nies required guarantees of annual 
gross revenue during a five-year period 
amounting to 33 1-3 per cent of the cost 
of an extension. The minimum stand- 
ards of rural construction were also 
more rigid than at present. There re- 
sulted from this higher cost of con- 
struction and higher required gross 
revenue, proposed terms for service 
which were not in many cases accept- 
able to prospective customers. Conse- 
quently a succession of appeals were 
made to the Commission for extension 
of service. 

The policy of the Commission has 
consistently been that of making sur- 
veys and cost estimates of each exten- 
sion in order that an equitable adjust- 
ment of the matter might be made 
based upon exact conditions as they 
existed. Generalities do not constitute 
a fair basis for the determination of 
such cases. As a result of these esti- 
mates and studies, the Commission be- 
came convinced that the 33 1-3 per cent 
basis was not justified but rather that 
the actual annual cost to the electric 
company was somewhat less than 20 
per cent of the extension cost. Ac- 
cordingly extensions were repeatedly 
ordered on a basis of approximately 20 
per cent of the extension cost as an- 
nual gross revenue during a period of 
five years. : 

Gradually changes in the require- 
ments of the companies appeared until 
now the companies generally base 
guarantees for service upon 20 per cent 
or 25 per cent of the extension cost. 
Also the construction requirements 
have been reduced somewhat, and in 
some cases the “long span” type of con- 
struction is being adopted. It has long 
been felt that such construction. could 
be utilized to partially solve the eco- 
nomic phase of rural extensions. The 
fact that substantial agreement usually 
exists now between estimates of cost 
prepared by the company and those 
prepared by the Commission’s engineer- 
ing department indicates that the types 
of construction assumed agree closely. 

v 

A significant fact is the relatively 
small number of extension cases which 
come to a formal hearing, the greater 
number being adjusted by informal 
procedure. This condition results, we 
believe, from the changed company re- 
quirements which have reduced the gap 


between the parties. Even with re- 
duced Commission activity, the amount 
of rural line construction has greatly 
increased. Data submitted by the four 
largest companies indicate that approx- 
imately 811 miles of rural lines were 
built in the construction periods of 
1928 and 1929. 

The problem of rural extensions in 
Maine is particularly difficult. The 
density of rural population is so much 
lower than in southern New England 
States that the investment per cus- 
tomer is materially larger. This situa- 
tion requires the furnishing of larger 
amounts of money by the customer 
either through greater energy use or 
annual guarantees. 


The annual guarantees usually be- 
come of no consequence if the use by 
the petitioner very much exceeds that 
for building lighting. In the past, un- 
fortunately, our experience indicates a 
general lack of use which would jus- 
tify the extension. This, we believe, is 
being overcome by efforts of the manu- 
facturers of electrical machinery to 
adapt their products to efficient farm 
use and through utility demonstration 
of electrical methods in educational 
campaigns. 

v 2 

In this connection some of the util- 
ities “have arranged with progressive 
farmers to operate “demonstration elec- 
trified farms.” Energy consumption 
records of various equipment are thus 
obtained and public interest awakened 
by viewing successful and efficient use 
of electricity. 


The financial inability of the farmer 
to purchase sufficient equipment to 
produce a reasonably large electrical 
load is another cause of his failure to 
make profitable use of electricity under 
the terms of the guarantee. 


Reasonable progress in rural electri- 
fication seems to have been made, how- 
ever, and may be expected to continue. 
This is indicated by a report prepared 
by the statistical research department 
of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, which gives the number of 
farms serv2d in Maine at Dec. 31, 1923, 
as 5,675, and at Dec. 31, 1928, as 11,- 
875. This represents an increase of 
109 per cent in a five-year period. At 
the latter date the number of farms in 
Maine is given as 51,200 of which 23.2 
per cent were receiving service. On 
the basis of the percentage of farms 
served, Maine occupied seventh posi- 
tion in the country at Dec. 31, 1928. 


It seems that the extension of elec- 
tric service into rural areas is going 
forward in a reasonably satisfactory 
manner, and that generally speaking, 
the number of customers and the load 
per customer are steadily increasing 
during the life of the extensions which 
have been built. 


How Typhoid Fever Is Spread 


Public Endangered by Unknown Carriers 


By DR. JAMES S. WALTON 
District State Health Officer, State of New York 


YPHOID FEVER is a serious dis- 
ease, not only because of its 
death rate, but because of its 

long drawn out period of illness, fol- 
lowed by a longer period of convales- 
cence. It takes about a half year out 
of the active life of its victims when 
they do recover, and about 10 per cent 
do not recover. 

Nor is this all; between 5 and 6 per 
cent of the recovered cases remain 
chronic carriers of the disease. These 
carrier cases exhibit no external evi- 
dences of disease. They are physically 
as well as the other recovered cases 
and the carrier state is unknown to 
them, and to the community in which 
they live until the occurrence of one or 
several cases leads to the investigation 
of their sources of infection. Epi- 
demiological evidence developed in 
these investigations frequently points 
strongly to an indjvidual who has pre- 
viously had typhoid fever, with whom 
this later case has been in contact. 

Laboratory examinations of the body 
discharges of the suspect disclose the 
presence of living typhoid bacilli, and 
another carrier is added to the long 
and growing list. Water or food gup- 
plies accidentally polluted by the body 
discharges of such a person result in 
small or large outbreaks of the disease 
and the unknowing cause of such an 
outbreak may have had the disease, one 
year, or 50 years previously. 

Since 1911 more than 650 carriers of 
typhoid organisms have been discov- 
ered in New York State, about equally 
divided between New York City and 
the rest of the State. Most of these 
discoveries have been the result of in- 
vestigations of epidemics by State and 
local health officers. 

Every discovered carrier is carefully 
instructed how to avoid again becom- 
ing the cause of succeeding cases, and 
the intelligent carrier may mingle 


freely with his fellows, with practically 
no danger to them, if the instructions 
he or she has received be carefully fol- 
lowed. 

Protection of the public health has 
made it necessary to prohibit certain 
occupations to typhoid carriers, such 
as food handling, milking, cooking, 
nursing and similar occupations. When 
forced to change their occupations by 
reason of their earrier condition, the 
State Department of Health hag felt a 
moral obligation to provide financial 
Assistance to those among the carriers 
that needed aid. In justice this aid 
should be such as would maintain them 
on a financial plane to which they had 
always been accustomed. This is now 
being done in a smal]. way, in so far as 
the budget allotments will permit, and 
it is hoped that larger items will be 
available the coming year. 


During the past 16!years more than 
1,300 cases of typhoid fever were 
traced directly to carriers; and car- 
riers on dairy farms-alone caused more 
than 60 outbreaks of ‘typhoid fever, 
with a total of more than 500 cases. 


Owing to the protection of water sup- 
plies by chlorination, milk supplies by 
pasteurization, and the growing use of 
vaccination against typhoid fever the 
reduction in the incidence of the dis- 
ease has been very striking; dropping 
from 3,200 cases in the first year of this 
16-year period to 650 in 1929. 


For further protection of the public 
health, the State Public Health Council 
has recently enacted regulations re- 
quiring release cultures from all con- 
valescent cases of typhoid fever. Until 
the required specimens shall have been 
found to contain no typhoid organisms, 
the patient is kept under supervision 
and prohibited from engaging in any 
occupation that might lead to further 
infections. ‘ 
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- » Work of California Agency 


in Preventing Livestock Diseases 


> > 


Tuberculosis Eradication and Meat Inspection Are 


Included Among Duties of Division of Animal Industry 


By J. P. IVERSON 
Chief, Division of Animal Industry, State of California 


HILE at the present time Cali- 
W fornia is free from serious for- 
eign livestock diseases, never- 
theless several have béen found in our 


livestock. 


It is, therefore, important to maintain 
constant vigilance over our domestic 
animals to avoid and reduce losses 
from such diseases as anthrax, black- 
leg, Texas hay fever in cattle, glanders 
in horses and mules, hog cholera, 
scabies in cattle and sheep, parasitic 
affections and other diseases. 


The observance of laws relating to 
livestock diseases has accomplished the 
eradication of Texas fever and foot- 
and-mouth disease, and has reduced to 
a marked degree losses caused by other 
infectious diseases of livestock, the 
service which has directly assisted to 
reduce the financial losses of stockmen. 


Owing to the insidious nature of cer- 
tain diseases, it has been found neces- 
sary to have special regulatory laws in 
order that greater progress may be 
made in control and eradication. This 
is especially true in regard to tubercu- 
losis, one of the greatest menaces and a 
disease which has cost livestock owners 
large sums. 

Of the various laws enacted for the 
protection of animals and _ people 
against this disease the pure milk law 
and the bovine tuberculosis law are the 
most important. 


The pure milk law provides super- 


, Vision of the cattle producing our raw 


milk supply, assists dairymen to main- 
tain their herds free from tuberculosis 
and serves as a protection to the con- 
sumers of raw dairy products. This act 
was passed in 1915 and is considered 
one of the best of its kind in this 
country. 


Under its provisions more than 215,- 
000 dairy cattle were examined and 
tuberculin tested last year in all parts 
of California by the veterinarians of the 
Division of Animal Industry. The de- 
mand for this service has been regu- 
larly increasing from year to year, and 
it is believed that a quarter of a million 
cattle will be included in this project 
alone during 1930. 

The bovine tuberculosis law includes 
provisions to permit the eradication of 
this disease under the county plan 
which requires the testing of all cattle 
and the removal of those that are dis- 
eased, usually for slaughter. It also 
places restrictions on the movement of 
cattle into the counties where eradica- 
tion is under way or has been com- 
pleted. This law also provides for the 
eradication of tuberculosis in individ- 
ual herds by the method known as the 
accredited herd plan. 


To date there are about 300 pure- 
bred herds, or herds including pure- 
reds, in California in process of ac- 
creditation. This law also makes pro- 
vision for establishing control areas in 
which it will be possible to slaughter 
reactors and indemnify the owner 
therefor. 

The eradication of tuberculosis under 
the county plan is not new. This pro- 
cedure was first made available under 
the tuberculosis free area law passed in 
1921. These provisions were also in- 
cluded in the tuberculosis law enacted 


in 1927; thus the plan has been success- 
fully operating for about eight years. 


By this method a county may obtain 
aid from the Federal and State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture in the eradication 
of tuberculosis and, through this serv- 
ice, maintain freedom from the disease. 
This method of combating tuberculosis 
has resulted in eradicating the disease 
from the counties of Modoc, Lassen, 
Plumas, Tehama, and Shasta. Siskiyou 
and Santa Cruz counties: are now en- 
gaged in the project and, according to 
present outlook, will be included with 
the other five counties in the near fu- 
ture. 


When reference is made to the area 
plan of eradication of tuberculosis, the 
impression is sometimes gained in some 
of the other States that California has 
made little headway along this line. It 
is amazing, however, to note that the 
combined area of the seven counties 
mentioned in California is greater in 
square miles._than the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey. 


This comparison will convey a fair 
idea of the growth of tuberculosis eradi- 
cation by county from this State—ac- 
complished in the absence of indemnity 
which appears to figure as a necessary 
factor for the promotion of such a plan 
in other parts of the country. 


The California State Meat Inspection 
Law is reputed to have no equal in any 
other State in the Union. Such inspec- 
tion affords protection to the public 
against the consumption of unwhole- 
some meats as well as benefiting the 
slaughterers who have experienced an 
increased volume of business due to the 
assurance to consumers of the whole- 
someness of inspected meats. 

There are now more than 115 slaugh- 
tering establishments operating under 
State supervision, and the number of 
food animals inspected during the first 
half of the present year amounted to 
approximately 800,278, showing a pro- 
nounced increase in the meat inspection 
service. 

The Hide and Brand Law has reduced 
cattle thefts to a minimum, requiring 
the registration of cattle brands, the 
licensing of slaughterers, and the. in- 
spection of animals for brands to verify 
ownership before shipment. The Stal- 
lion Registration Law improves the type 
of horses and mules by preventing the 
use of diseased or scrub stallions for 
breeding. 

The enforcement of laws relating to 
animal industry, control of livestock 
diseases, tuberculosis eradication, meat 
inspection, and tuberculin testing cattle 
in raw milk dairies embraces a variety 
of duties, all of which are essential 
to the industries demanding these 
services. 

When the laws applying to any of the 
activities mentioned are properly under- 
stood there is rarely any necessity for 
enforcement procedures. As a rule, 
progressive people interested in any 
branch of animal husbandry are quick 
to recognize the benefits to be derived 
from constructive legislation affecting 
their interests; they, therefore, extend 
the Division the cooperation which has 
enabled it to accomplish the tasks it is 
called upon to perform. 
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nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each.volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Determining Causesof Faileres 
Among College Students + + + 


_ Workers in Field of Secondary and Higher 
Education Can Help Remove Deficiencies 
That Retard Progress, Says Educator 


By JOHN S. VAUGHAN 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Oklahoma 


OR THE past several years insti- 

tutions of higher learning have 

been under increasing criticisms 
from numerous sources. These criti- 
cisms are sometimes directed at specific 
practices in colleges and sometimes 
broadsides at the whole college pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Abram Flexner has recently pub- 
lished a sizable volume in which insti- 
tutions of higher learning in Europe 
are compared with like institutions in 
this country.- His conclusions are any- 
thing but complimentary to the institu- 
tions in this country. 

The study of Dr. Wilson, of Colum- 
bia University, under a “Subvention 
From the Commonwealth: Fund” ‘has 
apparently established the fact that 
college education in general is worth- 
less from an economic standpoint un- 
less it trains the person for some spe- 
cific vocational field. 

The institutions of the country are 
evidencing their own dissatisfaction by 
the numerous experiments and efforts 
at reform that may be noted. The 
monitorial system at Princeton, the 
residential houses at Harvard, Dr. 
Mickeljohn’s experimental college at 
the University of Wisconsin, honor’s 
courses at Swarthmore, orientation 
courses at Columbia, and the more re- 
cent spectacular reorganization of the 
whole college system at the University 
of Chicago, all speak a language of defi- 
nite unrest. 

One evidence of the failure of the 
college to function properly is found in 
the fact that from 30 per cent to 40 per 
cent of those who entered ‘college as 
freshmen do not return the second 
year; about 40 per cent return for the 
third year, and from 25 per cent to 3 
per cent return to finish the fourth 
year. Efforts have been made to find 
out why so many of these students drop 
out. In questionnaires sent to them 
they give numerous reasons: Lack of 
finance, needed at home, sickness, etc. 


v 


No doubt these are proper excuses in 
a few cases, but the more probably ex- 
planation for the majority of the cases 
is found in the academic records made 
by the students while in college. These 
records show that the vast majority of 
students dropping out have poor aca- 
demic records. 

Two pertinent questions may be 
raised here: What is the effect of these 
failures on the students? and Why did 
they fail? 

No single answer will satisfy either 
question. Some students are undoubt- 
edly helped—jarred out of states of in- 
difference—by having failing marks 
checked up against them. Those so af- 
fected, however, are not usually found 
among those who dropped out. They 
faced about and thereafter made good 
in their work. , 

The students mostly in our minds 
now are those who earnestly try to meet 
the course requirements and fail. They 
are not indifferent, they deny them- 
selves social pleasures that they may 
have time to devote to their studies; 
they put in hours of study far in excess 
of the average, and yet they fail. 

What is the effect on them? It seems, 
there is byt one answer for the larger 
majority—they decide that either they 
do not have the ability or they are defi- 
cient in preparation. Here they have 
undertaken a common program of study 
‘with others of their own age. The ma- 
jority of the group pass; they do not. 

Poor ability is not the only explana- 
tion for college failures. There are un- 
questionably many with plenty of both 
ability and ambition who fail. Some 


fail because they have never learned to 
study; some because they have never 
learned to read; some because they are 
deficient in background information in 
social science, or the fundamental 
skills in arithmetic. Each of these con- 
stitutes a separate problem. 

v 

The practical point is that school 
men should recognize that all students 
cannot attend college with profit and, 
furthermore, many cannot attend col- 
lege without positive harm to them- 
selves; and, finally, that many who do 
attend and fail might have been saved 
from the humiliating experience by a 
well directed program in high school 
and college. 

These facts being recognized, cer- 
tain definite procedures are suggested: 

1. More careful effort should be 
made to gather significant information 
about pupils while in the grades and 
high school. Mental tests are not con- 
clusive as to ability to go through col- 
lege successfully, neither is reading 
ability or mathematical skill, or general 
interest in learning, but all these things 
together, or any two or three of them, 
become highly significant. Since, there- 
fore, mental tests, educational inter- 
ests, success in the various subjects on 
the different levels all correlate highly 
with college success, complete records 
of these items should be kept. 

.2. Near the end of the junior year 
high school students should be given 
comprehensive examinations over the 
subjects covered in both the grades and 
high schools and remedial programs 
should be provided for those showing 
weaknesses in any subject. This ap- 
plies especially to those who expect to 
go to college. 

3. Another service that should be 
performed for all high school seniors 
is to help them decide on a vocation. 
College training is not necessary as a 
preparation for entering all desirable 
vocations, and students should know 
this. They should have pointed out to 
them their chances of success in col- 
lege and advised ‘accordingly. 

4. The colleges, too, should have a 
part in this guidance and remedial pro- 
gram. As pointed out, pupils in high 
school who are greatly deficient in the 
elementary subjects have little chance 
of success in college. These deficiencies 
can be ascertained by the high school 
through the use of well constructed 
tests, and a remedial program devised 
on this information; but there are cer- 
tain technical abilities demanded for 
college courses that ordinary tests do 
not reveal; for example, skills in read- 
ing graphs, cross section cuts, maps of 
special sorts; mastery of formulas such 
as are frequently found in biological 
and physical science; capacities for in- 
dependent study which involve a ready 
facility in the use of card catalogues, 
digests, standard reports and reference 
works; taking and organizing notes, 
both in class and from library read- 
ings, etc. 


Vv 

Each college should conduct studies 
to find out specifically the things a stu- 
dent is presumed to know and the skills 
he is presumed to possess in each cur- 
riculum offered and this information 
made available to the high schools. 

5. Another possible service that 
might be rendere” students who expect 
to go to college is to find out the col- 
lege which they expect to enter and 
pass the information on to the proper 
college. Here again the college could 
render a service by establishing con- 
tact with these students in stimulating 
them to overcome their deficiencies and 
otherwise assist them. 


I llinois’ Corporation Department 


Foreign and Domestic Groups Are Supervised 


By WILLIAM J. STRATTON 
Secretary of State, State of Illinois 


incorporated under the laws of 

the State of Illinois through the 
Corporation Department cz the office of 
the Seeretary of State 5,945 corpora- 
tions and 841 foreign corporations were 
licensed to do business in this State. 
The fees collected for the above 
amounted to $4,148,159.90. 

This department has charge of the 
filing of annual reports by corporations, 
other than for banking, insurance and 
building and loan, and those organized 
not for pecuniary profit. On Jan. 15 
the Secretary of State mails blanks for 
annual reports to all corporations of 
record on that date, and in order to 
avoid penalties the reports must be ex- 
ecuted and returned to him not later 
than Mar. 1. The fact that a corpo- 
ration is not engaged in business or has 
been recently organized does not re- 
lieve it from the obligation to file such 
report. 

Unless a domestic corporation can 
dissolve, or a foreign corporation with- 
draw before Mar. 1, it should arrange 


D URING the year 1930 there were 


to file an annual report. If such do- 
mestic corporation can then arrange to 
file a certificate of dissolution before 
July 1, or a foreign corporation file cer- 
tificate of withdrawal before that date, 
no franchise tax will be due from it at 
that time for the year following. 


The Corporation Act requires reports 
to be made within 30 days to the Secre- 
tary of State on the issuance of all 
stock. Heavy penalties are provided for 
failure‘to do so, but although every ef- 
fort is made to call these matters to the 
attention of the corporation, many each 
year fail to file a report within the time 
required by statute. 


In response to inquiries, the article 
by Justice John J. Parker, of the United 
States Court of Appeals, Fourth Judi- 
cial Circuit, printed ‘in the issue of 
Feb. 5, entitled “Attempts to Restrict 
Powers of Federal Courts Opposed” 
was an extract from an address deliv- 
ered by him before the Ohio State Bar 4 
Association on Jan. 30. 





